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In the Frontispiece may be seen an English 
lady, who went to live upon Mount Sion to 
teach little Jewesses and little Mahomedans 
to know the Saviour. That lady has led three 
of her young scholars to a plain just beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem ; and while two of them are 
playing together, she is listening to little Esthor, 
a Jewess of eight years old. The child is fond 
of sitting by her friend, and of hearing about 
the Son of David. She^ has just been singing, 

"** Glory, honour, praise, and power, 
Be unto the Lamb for ever, 
Jesas Christ is our Eedeemer, 
Hallelujah, praise the Lord ;" 

and now she is saying, " O, ma'am, that's 
** sweet! Jesus Christ is our Redeemer, our 
Redeemer : no man can redeem his brother, 
no money, — ^nothing — ^but only the precious 
*' blood of Christ." 
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If this volume be favourably received, ano' 
ther, yiving an account of Africa and America, 
shall appear hereafter, (if the Lord will). 



PREFACE. 



This little work pleads for the notice of 
parents and teachers on the same grounds as 
its predecessor, " Near Home." 

Its plea is not completeness, nor comprehen- 
siveness, nor depth of research, nor splendour of 
description; but the very reverse, — its simple, 
superficial, desultory character, as better adapted 
to the volatile beings for whom it is designed. 

Too long have their immortal minds been 
captivated by the adventures and achievements 
of knights and princesses, of fairies and magi- 
cians ; it is time to excite their interest in real 
persons, and real events. In childhood that 
taste is formed which leads the youth to delight 
in novels, and romances ; a taste which has be- 
come so general, that every town has its circu- 
lating library, and every shelf in that library is 
filled with works of fiction. 

While these fascinating inventions are in course 
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of perusal, many a Bible is unopened, or if 
opened, hastily skimmed ; many a seat in church 
is unoccupied, or if occupied, the service, and 
the sermon disregarded — so intense is the sym- 
pathy of the novel reader with his hero, or his 
heroine. 

And what is the effect of the perusal ? Many 
a young mind, inflated with a desire for admira- 
tion and adventure, grows tired of home, im- 
patient of restraint, indifferent to simple plea- 
sures, and averse to sacred instructions. How 
important, therefore, early to endeavour to 
prevent a taste for fiction, by cherishing a taste 

for FACTS. 

But this is not the only aim of the present 
work ; it seeks also to excite an interest in those 
facts which ought most to interest immortal 
beings — facts relative to souls, and their eternal 
happiness — to God, and his infinite glory. 

These are the facts which engage the atten- 
tion of the inhabitants of heaven. We know not 
whether the births of princes, and the corona- 
tions of monarchs are noticed by the angelic 
hosts ; but we do know that the repentance of a 
sinner, be he Hindoo or Hottentot, is celebrated 
by their melodious voices in rapturous sympho- 
nies. 

Therefore *'Far Off" desires to interest its 
little readers in the labours of missionaries, — 
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men despised and maligned by the world, but 
honoured and beloved by the Saviour of the 
world. An account of the scenery and natives 
of various countries, is calculated to prepare the 
young mind for reading with intelligence those 
little Missionary Magazines, which appear every 
month, written in so attractive a style, and 
adorned with such beautiful illustrations.* 
Parents have no longer reason to complain of 
the difficulty of finding sacred entertainment for 
their children on Sunday, for these pleasing 
messengers, — ^if carefully dealt out, — one or two 
on each Sabbath, would afford a never failing 
supply. 

To form great and good characters, the mind 
must be trained to delight in truth, — not in 
comic rhymes, in sentimental tales, and sceptical 
poetry. The truths revealed in God's Holy 
Word, should constitute the firm basis of edu- 
cation ; and the works of Creation and Provi- 
dence the superstructure while the Divine 
blessing can alone rear and cement the edifice. 

• The titles of some of the principal are, — 
"Ghnrch Missionary Juvenile Instructor.'' 
" Missionary Repository for Youth." 
" JuTenile Missionary Magazine." 
" JuTcnile Missionary Herald." 
" Children's Missionary Newspaper." 

"Church Missionary Gleaner," (the last is suitable also for 
adults). 
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Parents^ train up your children to serve God^ 
and to enjoy his presence for ever; and if there 
be amongst them — an extraobdinart child, train 
him up with extraordinary care, lest instead of 
doing extraordinary good he should do extra- 
ordinary evily and be plunged into extraordinary 
misery. 

Train up — the child of imagination — not to 
dazzle, like Byron, but to enlighten, Uke Gowper : 
the child of wit— -not to create profane mirth, 
like Voltaire, but to promote holy joy, like 
Bunyan : the child of reflection— not to weave 
dangerous sophistries, like Hume, but to wield 
powerful arguments, like Ghalmers : the child of 
sagacity — not to gain advantages for himself, 
like Cromwell, but for his country, like Washing- 
ton: the child of eloquence — ^not to astonish 
the multitude, like Sheridan, but to plead for the 
miserable, like Wilberforce : the child of ardour 
— ^not to be the herald of delusions, like Sweden- 
bourg, but to be the champion of truth, like 
Luther : the child of enterprise— not to devas- 
tate a Gontinent, like the conquering Napoleon, 
but to scatter blessings over an Ocean, like the 
missionary Williams : — and, if the child be a 
prince, — train him up — ^not to reign in pomp 
and pride like the fourteenth Louis, but to rule 
in the fear of God, like our own great Alfred. 
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FAR OFF. 



ASIA. 



Of the four quarters of the world — ^Asia is the 
most glorious. 

There the first man lived. 

There the Son of God lived. 

There the apostles lived. 

There the Bihle was written. 

Yet now there are very few Christians in 
Asia: 

though there are more people there than in any 
other quarter of the globe. 

B 
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THE HOLY LAND. 

Of all the countries in the world \7hich would 
you rather see ? 

Would it not be the land where Jesus lived ? 

He was the Son of God : He loved us and 
died for us. 

What is the land called where He Jived ? Ca- 
naan was once its name : but now Palestine, or 
the Holy Land. 

Who lives there now ? 

Alas ! alas ! The Jews who once lived there 
are cast out of it. There are some Jews there ; 
but the Turks are the lords over the land. You 
know the Turks believe in Mahomet. 

What place in the Holy Land do you wish 
most to visit ? 

Some children will reply, Bethlehem, because 
Jesus was bom there ; another will answer, Na- 
zareth, because Jesus was brought up there; 
and another will say, " Jerusalem," because He 
died there." 

I will take you first to Bethlehem. 
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BETHLEHEM. 

A good minister visited this place^ accom- 
panied by a train of servants^ and camels, and 
asses. 

It is not easy to travel in Palestine, for wheels 
are never seen there, because the paths are too 
steepf and rough, and narrow for carriages. 

Bethlehem is on a steep hill, and a white road 
of chalk leads up to the gate. The traveller 
found the streets narrow, dark, and dirty. He 
lodged in a convent, kept by Spanish monks. 
He was shown into a large room with carpets 
and cushions on the floor. There he was to 
sleep. He was led up to the roof of the house 
to see the prospect. He looked, and beheld the 
fields below where the shepherds once watched 
their flocks by night : and far off he saw the rocky 
mountains where David once hid himself from 
Saul. 

But the monks soon showed him a more 
curious sight. They took him into their church, 
and then down some narrow stone steps into 
a round room beneath. " Here," said they, 
"Jesus was bom." T]w floor was of white 
marble, and silver laivps were burning in it. In 
€fB9 etomer, chse to the wall, was a marble 
trough^ lined with blue satin. " There/' said 
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JERUSALEM. 



the monks, " is the manger where Jesus was laid." 
" Ah !" thought the traveller, " it was not in 
such a manger that my Saviour rested his infant 
head ; but in a far meaner place." 

These monks have an image of a baby, which 
they call Jesus. On Christmas- day they dress 
it in swaddling-clothes and lay it in the manger: 
and then fall down and worship it. 

The next day, as the traveller was ready to 
mount his camel, the people of Bethlehem came 
with little articles which they had made. But 
he would not buy them, because they were 
images of the Virgin Mary and her holy child, 
and little white crosses of mother-of-pearl. They 
were very pretty : but they were idols, and God 
hates idols. 



JERUSALEM. 

Here our Lord was crucified. 

Is there any child who does not wish to hear 
about it ? 

The children of Jerusalem once loved the 
Lord, and sang his praises in the temple. Their 
young voices pleased their Saviour, though not, 
half so sweet as angels' songs. 
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Which is the place where the temple stood ? 

It is Mount Moriah. There is a splendid 
building there now. 

Is it the temple ? no, that was burned 
many hundreds of years ago. It is the Mosque 
of Omar that you see ; it is the most magnificent 
mosque in all the world. How sad to think 
that Mahomedans should worship now in the 
very spot where once the Son of God taught the 
people. No Jew, no Christian may go into that 
mosque. The Turks stand near the gate to keep 
off both Jews and Christians. 

Every Friday evening a very touching scene 
takes place near this mosque. There cure some 
large old stones there, and the Jews say they are 
part of their old temple wall : so they come at 
the beginning of their Sabbath (which is on 
Friday evening) and sit in a row opposite the 
stones. There they read their Hebrew Old Tes- 
taments, then kneel low in the dust, and repeat 
their prayers with their mouths close to the old 
stones : because they think that all prayers whis- 
pered between the cracks and crevices of these 
stones will be heard by God. Some Jewesses 
oome, wrapped from head to foot in long white 
veils, and they gently moan and softly sigh over 
Jerusalem in ruins. 

What Jesus said has come to pass, " Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate." The 
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tbongbt of this sad day made Jesns weep, and 
now the sight of it makes the Jews weep. 

But there is a place etill dearer to onr hearts 
than Mount Moriab. It is Calvary. There is 
a oharch there ; but such a church ! a chorob 
fall of images and croseeB. Boman Catholics 
worship there — and Greeks too : and they ofteD 
fight in it, for they hate one another, and have 
fieroe quarrels. 

That church is called " The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre." It is pretended that Christ's 
tomb or sepulchre is in it. Turks stand at the 
door and make Christians pay money before they 
will let them in. 
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When they enter, what do they see ? 

Id one comer a stone Beat. " There," say 
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8 JERUSALEM. 

while a christian lady teaches them about Jesus. 
In the evening, after school, she takes them out 
to play on this green grass near the city. A 
little Jewess once much pleased this kind teacher 
as she was sitting on a stone looking at the 
children playing- Little Esther repeated the 
verse — 

Glory, honour, praise and power 
Be unto the Lamb for ever ; 
Jesus Christ is our Eedeemer, 
Hallelujah, praise the Lord ! 

and then she said very earnestly, " 0, ma'am, 
how sweet to think that Jesus is our Eedeemer. 
No man can redeem his brother : no money — ^no 
money can do it — only the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ" Little Esther seemed as if she 
loved Jesus, as those children did who sang his 
praises in the temple so many years ago. 

Bat there is another place — ^very sad. but 
very sweet — ^where you must come. Go down 
that valley — cross that small stream — (there is 
a narrow bridge) — see those low stone walls — 
enter : it is the Garden of Gethsemane. Eight 
aged olive trees are still standing there; but 
Jesus comes there no more with his beloved 
disciples. What a night was that when He 
wept and prayed — when the angel comforted 
Him — and Judas betrayed Him. 
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The monntun just above GetlisemBDe is the 
Mount of Olirea. Beautifal olive trees are 
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growJDg there still. There is a windieg path 
leading to the top. The Saviour trod upon that 
Mount just before he was caught up into 
heaven. His feet shall stand there again, and 
every eye shall see the Saviour in hia glory. 
Bnt will every eye he glad to see Him ? 

DO ; there vill be bitt«r tears then Bowing 
from many eyes. 

And what kind of a city is Jerusalem ? 

It is a sad and silent city. The houses are dark 
and. dirty, the streets are narrow and tbe pave- 
ment roagh; There are a great many very old 
Jews there. Jews come from all countries when 
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they are old to Jerusalem^ that they may die and 
be buried there. Their reason is that they think 
that all Jews who are baried in their banal- 
ground at Jerusalem will be raised Jirst at the 
last day and will be happy for ever. Most of 
the old Jews are very poor : though money is 
sent to them every year from the Jews in 
Europe. 

There are also a great many sick Jews in Jeru- 
salem, because it is such an unhealthy place. 
The water in the wells and pools gets very bad in 
summer, and gives the ague and even the plague. 
Good English Christians have sent a doctor 
to Jerusalem to cure the poor sick people. One 
little girl of eleven years old came among the 
rest — all in rags and with bare feet : she was an 
orphan, and she lived with a Jewish washer- 
woman. The doctor went to see the child in 
her home. Where was it? It was near the 
mosque, and the way to it was down a narrow, 
dark passage, leading to a small close yard. 
The old woman lived in one room with her 
grandchildren and the orphan : there was a divan 
at each end, that is, the floor was raised for 
people to sleep on. The orphan was not allowed 
to sleep on the divans, but she had a heap of 
rags for her bed in another part. The child^s 
eyes glistened with delight at the sight of her 
kind friend the doctor. He asked her whether 
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she went to school. This question made the 
whole family laugh: for no one in Jerusalem 
teaches girls to read except the kind christian 
lady I told you of. 



THE DEAD SEA. 

The most gloomy and horrible place in the 
Holy Land is the Dead Sea. In that place 
there once stood four wicked cities^ and God 
destroyed them with fire and brimstone. 

Tou have heard of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

A clergyman who went to visit the Dead Sea 
rode on horseback, and was accompanied by 
men to guard him on the way, as there are 
robbers hid among the rocks. He took some 
of the water of the Dead Sea in his mouth, that 
he might taste it, and he found it salt and 
bitter ; but he would not swallow it, nor would 
he bathe in it. 

He went next to look at the Biver Jordan. 
How different a place from the dreary, desolate 
Dead Sea ! Beautiful trees grow on the banks, 
and the ends of the branches dip into the stream. 
The minister chose a part quite covered with 
branches and bathed there, and as the waters 
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vfent over his head, he thought, " My Saviour 
"was baptized in this river." But he did not 
think, as many pilgrims do who come here every 
year, that his sins were washed away by the 
water: no, he well knew that Christ's blood 
alone cleanses from sin. There is a place where 
the Koman Catholics bathe, and another where 
the Greeks bathe every year : they would not on 
any account bathe in the same part, because they 
disagree so much. 

After drinking some of the sweet soft water 
of Jordan, the minister travelled from Jericho 
to Jerusalem. He went the very same way that 
the good Samaritan travelled who once found a 
poor Jew lying half kiUed by thieves. Even to 
this day thieves often attack travellers in these 
parts : because the way is so lonely, and so 
rugged, and so full of places where thieves can 
hide themselves. 

A horse must be a very good climber to carry 
a traveller along the steep, rough, and narrow 
paths : and a traveller must be a bold man to 
venture to go to the edge of the precipices, and 
near the robbers^ caves. 
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SAMARIA. 

In the midst of Palestine is the well where the 
Lord spoke so kindly to the woman of Samaria. 
In the midst of a heautiful valley there is a 
heap of rough stones : underneath is the well. 
But it is not easy to drink water out of this well. 
For the stone on the top is so heavy, that it re- 
quires many people to remove it : and then the 
well is deep, and a very long rope is necessary 
to reach the water. The clergyman (of whom I 
have spoken so often) had nothing to draw 
with ; therefore, even if he could have removed 
the Btone, he could not have drunk of the water. 
The water must he very cool and refreshing, 
because it lies so far away from the heat. That 
was the reason the Samaritan woman came so 
far to draw it: for there were other streams 
nearer the city, hut there was no water like the 
water of Jacob's well. 

The city where that woman lived was called 
Sychar. It is still to be seen, and it is still full of 
people. You reinember that the men of that 
city listened to the words of Jesus, and perhaps 
that is the reason it has not been destroyed. 
The country around is the most fruitful in all 
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Canaan ; there are such gardens of melons and 
cucumbers^ and such groves of mulberry trees. 
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How different from Sychar is Capernaum ! 
That was the city where Jesus lived for a long 
while, where he preached and did miracles. It 
was on the borders of the lake of Genesareth. 
The traveller inquired of the people near the 
lake, where Capernaum once stood ; but no one 
knew of such a place : it is utterly destroyed. 
Jesus once said, " Woe unto Capernaum." 
Why ? Because it repented not. 

The lake of Grenesareth looked smooth as 
glass when the traveller saw it ; but he heard 
that dreadful storms sometimes niffled those 
smooth waters. It was a sweet and lovely spot ; 
not gloomy and horrible like the Dead Sea. 
The shepherds were there leading their flocks 
among the green hills where once the multitude 
sat down while Jesus fed them. 

Not very far off is the city where Jesus lived 
when he was a boy. 

Nazareth. — ^All around are rugged rocky 
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hills. In old times it was considered a wicked 
city ; perhaps it got this bad name from wicked 
people coming here to hide themselves : and it 
seems just fit for a hiding-place. From the top 
of one of the high crags the Nazarenes once 
attempted to hurl the blessed Saviour. 

There is a Boman Catholic convent therCy 
where the minister lodged. He was much dis- 
turbed all day by the noise in the town ; not the 
noise of carts and waggons^ for there are none 
in Canaan, but of screaming children, braying 
asses, and grunting camels. One of his ser- 
vants came to him complaining that he had lost 
his purse with all his wages. He had left it in 
his cell, and when he came back it was gone. 
Who could have taken it ? It was clear one of 
the servants of the convent must have stolen it, 
for one of them had the key of the room. The 
travellers went to the judge of the town to com- 
plain ; but the judge, who was a Turk, was 
asleep, and no one was allowed to awake him. 
In the evening, when he did awake, he would 
not see justice done, because he said he had 
nothing to do with the servants at the con- 
vent, as they vf^&re Christians. Nazareth, you 
see, is still a wicked city, where robbery is com- 
mitted and not pmnshed. 

There is much to make the traveller sad as 
he wanders about the Holy Land. 
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That laud was once fruitful^ but now it is 
barren. It is not surprising that no one plants 
and sows in the fields, because the Turks would 
take away the harvests. 

Once it was a peaceful land, but now there 
are so many enemies that every man carries a 
gun to defend himself. 

Once it was a holy land, but now Mahomet 
is honoured, and not the God of Israel. 

When shall it again be fruitful, and peaceful, 
and holy ? When the Jews shall repent of their 
sins and turn to the Lord. Then, says the 
prophet Ezekiel, (xxxvi. 36,) *' They shall say, 
This ]and that was desolate is become like the 
garden of Eden." 

Taken chiefly from ^' A Pastor's Memorial," by the Bey. Qeoige 
Fisk. 



SYBIA. 



Those who love the Holy Land, will like to 
hear about Syria also : for Abra^a^ lived there 
before he came into Canaan. Therefore the 
Israelites were taught to say when they offered 
a basket of fruit to God, " A Syrian was my 
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iather/' It was a heathen land in old times ; 
and it is now aMahomedan land; thoagh there are 
a few Christians there, hut very ignorant Chris- 
tians, who know nothing of the Bible. 

Syria is a beautiful land, and famous for its 
grand mountains, called Lebanon. The same 
clergyman who travelled through the Holy Land 
went to Lebanon also. He had to climb up 
very steep places on horseback, and slide down 
some, as slanting as the roof of a house. But 
the Syrian horses are very sure-footed. It is 
the custom for the colts £rom a month old to 
follow their mothers ; and so when a rider 
mounts the back of the colt's mother, the 
young creature follows, and it learns to scramble 
up steep places, and to slide down ; even 
through the towns the colt trots after its mother, 
and soon becomes accustomed to all kinds of 
sights and sounds: so that Syrian horses nei- 
ther shy nor stumble. 

The traveller was much surprised at the dress 
of the women of Lebanon : for on their heads 
they wear silver horns sticking out from under 
their veils, the strangest head-dress that can be 
imagined. 

There are sweet flowers growing on the sides 
of Lebanon ; but at the top there are ice and 
snow. 

The traveller ate some ice, and gave some to 

c 



the horses; and the poor beasts devonred it 
eagerly, and seemed qnite Fefreehed by their cold 
meal. 




Head-drut qf Drtue 



The snow of Lebanoo is spoken of in the 
Bible as very pure and refreshing. " Will a 
man leave the snow of Lebanon, which cometh 
from the rock of the field ?" — Jer. xviii. 14, 

The traTellei earnestly desired to behold the 
cedars of Lebanon: for a great deal is said 
about them in the Bible ; indeed, the temple of 
Solomon was bnilt of those cedars. It was not 
easy to get close to them ; for there were craggy 
rocks all around : but at last the traveller 
reached them, and stood beneath their shade. 
There were twelve very large old trees, and their 
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bonghs met at the top, and kept off the heat of 
the sun. These trees might be compared to holy 
men, giown old in the Eervine of Ood : for this 
ia God's promise to bis servants, — " The righte- 
ous shall flourish like the palm-tree: he shall 
grow like a cedar itt LebaDon."' — Psalm xc. 11, 



This ia the capital of Syria. 

It is perhaps the most ancient city in the 
world. liven in the time of Abraham, Damascus 
was a city ; for bis servant Eliezer came from it. 
c 3 



so DAMASCUS. 

But Damascus is most famous, on account of 
a great event which once happened near it. A 
man going towards that city suddenly saw in 
the heavens a light brighter than the sun, and 
heard a voice from on high, calling him by his 
name. Beautiful as the city was, he saw not 
its beauty as he entered it, for he had been 
struck blind by the great light. That man was 
the great apostle Paul. 

Who can help thinking of him among the 
gardens of fruit-trees surrounding Damascus ? 

The damask rose is one of the beauties of 
Damascus. There is one spot quite covered with 
this lovely red rose. 

I will now give an account of a visit a stranger 
paid to a rich man in Damascus. He went 
through dull and narrow streets, with no win- 
dows looking into the streets. He stopped be- 
fore a low door, and was shown into a large 
court behind the house. There was a fountain 
in the midst of the court, and flower-pots all 
round. The visitor was then led into a room 
with a marble floor, but with no furniture ex- 
cept scarlet cushions. To refresh him after his 
journey, he was taken to the bath. There a 
man covered him with a lather of soap and 
water, then dashed a quantity of hot water over 
him, and then rubbed him till he was quite dry 
and warm. 
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• When he came out of the hath, two servants 
brought him some sherbet. It is a cooling 
drink made of lemon-juice and grape-juice 
mixed with water. 

The master of the house received the stranger 
very politely: he not only shook hands with 
him, but afterwards he kissed his own hand, as 
a mark of respect to his guest. The servants 
often kissed the visitor'*s hand. 

The dinner lasted a long while, for only one 
dish was brought up at a time. Of course there 
were no ladies at the dinner, for in Maho- 
medan countries they are always hidden. There 
were two lads there, who were nephews, to the 
master of. the house ; and the visitor was much 
surprised to observe that they did not sit down 
to dinner with the company ; but that they stood 
near their uncle, directing the servants what to 
bring him ; and now and then presenting a cup 
of wine to him, or his guests. But it is the cus- 
tom in Syria for young people to wait upon their 
elders ; however, they may speak to the company 
while they are waiting upon them. 

Damascus used to be famous for its swords : 
but now the principal things made there, are 
stuflfs embroidered with silver, and boxes of 
curious woods, as well as red and yellow slip- 
pers. The Syrians always wear yellow slippers, 
and when they walk out they put on red slippers 
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over the yellow. If you want to buy any of the 
curious works of Damascus, you must go to the 
bazacrs in the middle of the town ; there the 
sellers sit as in a market-place, and display their 
goods. 

Schools. — It is not the custom in Syria for 
girls to learn to read. But a few years ago, a 
good Syrian, named Assaad, opened a school for 
little girls as well as for boys. 

It was easy to get the little boys to come ; 
but the mothers did not like to send their little 
girls. They laughed, and said, " Who ever heard 
of a girl going to school ? Girls need not learn 
to read." The first girl who attended Assaad's 
school was named Angoul, which means, 
" Angel." Where is the child that deserves 
such a name ? Nowhere ; for there is none 
righteous, no, not one. Angoul belonged not 
to Mahomedan parents, but to those called 
Christians; yet the Christians in Syria are al- 
most as ignorant as heathens. 

Angoul had been taught to spin silk ; for her 
father had a garden of mulberry trees, and a 
quantity of silk worms. She was of so much 
use in spinning, that her mother did not like to 
spare her : but the little maid promised, that if 
she might go to school, she would spin faster 
than ever when she came home. How happy 
she was when she obtained leave to go ! See 
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her when the sun has just risen^ ahout six 
o'clock, tripping to school. She is twelve years 
old. Her eyes are dark^ hut her hair is light. 
Angoul has not heen scorched hy the bvlu, like 
many Syrian girls, because she has sat in-doors 
at her wheel during the heat of the day. She is 
dressed in a loose red gown, and a scarlet cap 
with a yellow handkerchief twisted round it like 
a turban. 

At school Angoul is very attentive, both while 
she is reading in her Testament, and while she is 
writing on her tin slate with a reed dipped in ink. 
She returns home at noon through the burning 
sun, and comes to school again to stay till five. 
Then it is cool and pleasant, and Angoul spins 
by her mother's side in the lovely garden of 
fruit-trees before the house. Has she not 
learned to sing many a sweet verse about the 
garden above, and the heavenly husbandman ? 
As she watches the budding vine, she can think 
now of Him who said, *' I am the true vine." 
As she sits beneath the olive-tree, she can call 
to mind the words, ,' I am like a green olive- 
tree in the house of my God." Angoul is grow- 
ing like an angel, if she takes delight in medi- 
tating on the word of God. 

Extracted chiefly from the Rev. George Flak's " Paator** Me- 
norial** and Kiimear*8 Tiarela. 
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ABABIA. 

This is the land in which the Israelites wan- 
dered for forty years. You have heard what a 
dry, dreary, desert place the wilderness was. 
There is still a wilderness in Arabia ; and there 
are still wanderers in it ; not Israelites, but 
Arabs. These men live in tents, and go from 
place to place with their large flocks of sheep 
and goats. But there are other Arabs who live 
in towns, as we do. 

Do you know who is the father of the Arabs ? 
The same man who is the father of the Jews* 

What, was Abraham their father ? 

Yes, he was. 

Do you remember Abraham's ungodly son 
Ishmael ? 

He was east out of his father s house for 
mocking his little brother Isaac, and he went 
into Arabia. 

And what sort of people are the Arabs ? 

Wild and fierce people. 

Travellers are afraid of passing through 
Arabia, lest the Arabs should rob and murder 
them ; and no one has ever been able to con- 
quer the Arabs. The Arabs are very proud, and 
will not bear the least aJQfront. Sometimes one 
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man says to another, "The wrong side of your 
turban is out." This speech is considered an 
affront never to be forgotten. The Arabs are so 
unforgiving and revengeful that they will seek 
to kill a man year after year. One man was 
observed to carry about a small dagger. He 
said his reason was, he was hoping some day to 
meet his enemy and kill him. 

Of what religion are this revengeful people ? 
The Mahomedan. 

Mahomed was an Arab. It is thought a great 
honour to be descended from him. Those men 
who say Mahomed is their father wear a green 
turban, and very proud they are of their green 
turbans, even though they may only be beggars. 

The Arabian Women. — They are shut up 
like the women in Syria when they live in towns, 
but the women in tents are obliged to walk 
about; therefore they wear a thick veil over 
their face, with small holes for their eyes to peep 
out. 

The poor women wear a long shirt of white or 
blue ; but the rich women wrap themselves in 
magnificent shawls. To make themselves hand- 
some, they blacken their eyelids, paint their 
nails red, and wear gold rings in their ears and 
noses. They delight in fine furniture. A room 
lined with looking-glasses, and with a ceiling of 
looking-glasses, is thought charming. 




Arab Tents. — ^Thoy are black, being made 
of the hair of black goats. Some of them aie 
GO large that they are divided into three looms, 
one for the cattle, one for the men, and one for 
the women. 

Arab Cdstoms. — The Arabs sit on the 
ground, resting on their heels, and for tables 
the; have low stools. A large dish of rice and 
minced mutton is placed on the table, and im- 
mediately every hand is thrust into it; and in a 
moment it is empty. Then another dish is 
brought, and another ; and sometimes fourteen 
dishes of rice, one after the other, till all the 
company are satisfied. They eat very fast, and 
each retires from dinner as soon as he likes, 
without waiting for the rest. After dinner they 
drink water, and a small cnp of coffee without 
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milk or sugar. Then they smoke for many 
hours. 

The Arabs do not indulge in eating or drinking 
too much, and this is one of the best parts of 
their character. 

The three Evils of Arabia. 

The first evil is want of water. There is no 
river in Arabia : and the small streams are often 
dried up by the heat. 

The second evil is many locusts, which come 
in countless swarms, and devour every green 
thing. 

The third evil is the burning winds. When 
a traveller feels it coming, he throws himself on 
the ground, covering his face with his cloak, 
lest the hot sand should be blown up his nos- 
trils. Sometimes men and horses are choked by 
this sand. 

These are the three great evils ; but there is a 
still greater, the religion of Mahomed : for this 
injures the soul; the other evils only hurt the 
body. 

The three Animals of Arabia. 

The animals for which Arabia is famous are 
animals to ride upon. 

Two of them are often seen in England;, 
though here they are not nearly as fine as in 
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Arabia : but the third animal is never used in 
England. Most English boys have ridden upon 
an ass. In Arabia the ass is a handsome and 
spirited creature. The horse is strong and swift, 
and yet obedient and gentle. The camel is just 
suited to Arabia. His feet are fit to tread upon 
the burning sands; because the soles are more 
like India-rubber than like flesh : his hard 
mouth, lined with horn, is not hurt by the 
prickly plants of the desert ; and his hump full 
of fat is as good to him as a bag of provisions : 
for on a journey the fat helps to support him, 
and enables him to do with very little food. 
Besides all this, his inside is so made that he 
can live without water for three days. 

A dromedary is a swifter kind of camel, and is 
just as superior to a camel as a riding-horse is 
to a cart-horse. 



The three Productions of Arabia, 

These are coffee, dates, and gums. 

For these Arabia is famous. 

The coffee plants are shrubs. The hills are 
covered with them; the white blossoms look 
beautiful among the dark green leaves, and so 
do the red berries. 

The dates grow on the palm-trees ; and they 
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are the chief food of the Arabs. The Arabs de- 
spise those countries where there are no dates. 

There are various sweet smelling gums that 
flow from Arabian trees. 



The three Parts of Arabia. 

You see from what I have just said that there 
are plants and trees in Arabia. Then it is clear 
that the whole land is not a desert. No, it is 
not; there is only a part called Desert Arabia; 
that is on the north. There is a part in the 
middle almost as bad, called Stony Arabia, yet 
some sweet plants grow there ; but there is a 
part in the south called Happy Arabia, where 
grow abundance of fragrant spices, and of well- 
flavoured coffee. 

The three Cities of Arabia. 

Arabia has long been famous for three cities, 
called Mecca, Medina, and Mocha. 

Mecca is considered the holiest city in the 
world. And why? Because the false prophet 
Mahomed was bom there. On that account Ma- 
homedans come from all parts of the world to 
worship in the great temple there. Sometimes 
Mecca is as full of people as a hive is full of 
bees. 




Of all the cities in the East, Mecca is the 
gayest, because the houses have windows look- 
ing into the streets. In these houses are lodg- 
ings for the pilgrims. 

And what is it the pilgrims worship ? 

A great black stone, which they say the angel 
Gabriel brought down irom heaven as a Tounda- 
tion for Mahomed's house. They kiss it seven 
times, and after each kiss they walk round it. 

Then they bathe in a well, which they say is 
the weU the angel showed to Hagai in the desert, 
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and they think the waters of this well can wash 
away all their sins. Alas ! they know not of the 
hlood which can wash away all sin. 

Medina contains the tomb of Mahomed ; yet 
it is not thought so much of as Mecca. Perhaps 
the Mahomedans do not like to be reminded that 
Mahomed died like any other man^ and never 
rose again. 

Mocha. — This is a part whence very fine coffee 
is sent to Europe. 

Travels in the Desert. 

Of all places in Arabia^ which would you de- 
sire most to see ? Would it not be Mount 
Sinai ? Our great and glorious God once spoikft 
from the top of that mountain. 

I will tell you of an English clergyman who 
travelled to see that mountain. As he knew there 
were many robbers on the way, he hired an Arab 
sheikh to take care of him. A sheikh is a chief, or 
captain. Suleiman was a fine-looking man, dressed 
in a red shirt, with a shawl twisted round his 
waist, a purple cloak, and a red cap. His feet 
and legs were bare. His eyes were bright, his 
skin was brown, and his beard black. To his 
girdle were fastened a huge knife and pistols, 
and by his side huug a sword. This man 
brought a band of Arabs with him to defend the 
travellers from the robbers in the desert. 
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One day the whole party set out mounted on 
camels^ After going some distance, a number 
of children were seen scampering among the 
rocks, and looking like brown monkeys. These 
were the children of the Arabs who accompanied 
the Englishman. The wild little creatures ran 
to their fathers, and saluted them in the respect- 
ful manner that Arab children are taught to do. 

At last a herd of goats was seen with a fine 
boy of twelve years old leading them. He was 
the son of Suleiman. The father seemed to 
take great delight in this boy, and introduced 
him to the traveller. The kind gentleman riding 
on a camel, put down his hand to the boy. 
The little fellow, after touching the traveller's 
hand, kissed his own, according to the Arabian 
manner. 

The way to Mount Sinai was very rough ; in- 
deed, the traveller was sometimes obliged to get 
off his camel, and to climb among the crags on 
hands and knees. How glad he ^as when the 
Arabs pointed to a mountain, and said, *' That 
is Mount Sinai." With what fear and reverence 
he gazed upon it ! Here it was that the voice 
of the great God was once heard speaking out of 
the midst of the smoke, and clouds, and dark- 
ness ! 

How strange it must be to see in this lonely 
gloomy spot, a great building ! Yet there is 



one at the foot of the moiintnin. What can it 
be ? A convent. See thoBe high walls around. 




Cuntfni of Mou«t Sinai 



It 13 necessary to have high wiUls, b^'cnuse all 
around are bands of fierce robbers. It is even 
unsafe to have a door near the ground. Tbere 
is a door quite high up in the wall ; but what 
use can it be of, when there are no steps by 
which to reucli it ? Can you guess how people 
get in by this door ? A rope is let down from 
the door to draw the people np. One by one 
they are drawn up. In the inside of the walla 
there are steps by which travellers go down into 
the convent below. The monks who live there 
belcing to the Greek church. 

Tiie clergyman was lodged in a small cell 
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spread with carpets and cushions, and he was 
waited upon by the monks. 

These monks think that they lead a very holy 
life in the desert. They eat no meat, and they 
rise in the night to pray in their chapel. But 
God does not care for such service as this. He 
never commanded men to shut themselves up 
in a desert, but rather to do good in the world. 

One day the monks told the traveller they 
would show him the place where the burning 
bush once stood. How could they know the 
place ? However, they pMtended to know it. 
They led the way to the chapel, then tiiking off 
their shoes, they went down some stone steps 
till they came to a round room under ground 
with three lamps burning in the midst. ** There/* 
said the monks, ** is the very spot where the 
burning bush once stood." 

There were two things the traveller enjoyed 
while in the convent, the beautiful garden full 
of thick trees and sweet flowers ; and the cool 
pure water from the well. Such water and such 
a garden in the midst of a desert were sweet 
indeed. 

The Arabs, who accompanied the traveller, 
enjoyed much the plentiful meals provided 
at the convent; for the monks bought sheep 
from the shepherds around, to feed their 
guests. After leaving the convent, Suleiman 
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was taken ill in consequence of having eaten too 
much while there. The clergyman gave him 
medicine, which cured him. The Arabs were 
very fond of their chief, and were so grateful to 
the stranger for giving him medicine, that they 
called him " the good physician." Suleiman 
himself showed his gratitude by bringing his 
own black coffee-pot into the tent of the 
stranger, and asking him to drink coffee with 
him ; for such is the pride of an Arab chief that 
he thinks it is a very great honour indeed for a 
stranger to share his meal. 

But the traveller soon found that it is danger- 
ous to pass through a desert. Why ? Not on 
account of wild beasts, but of wild men. There 
was a tribe of Arabs very angry with Suleiman, 
because he was conducting the travellers through 
their part of the desert. They wanted to be the 
guides through that part, in hopes of getting re- 
warded by a good sum of money. You see how 
covetous they were. The love of money is the 
root of all evil. 

These angry Arabs were hidden among the 
rocks and hills ; and every now and then they 
came suddenly out of their hiding-places, and 
with a loud voice threatened to punish Sulei- 
man. 

How much alarmed the travellers were ! but 
none more than Suleiman himself. He re- 

D 2 
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quested the clergyman to travel during the whole 
night, in order the sooner to get out of the 
reach of the enemy. The clergyman promised 
to go as far as he was able. What a journey it 
was ! No one durst speak aloud to his compa- 
nions, lest the enemies should be hidden among 
the rocks close by, and should overhear them. 
At midnight the whole company pitched their 
tents by the coast of the Eed Sea. Early in the 
morning the minister went alone to bathe in its 
smooth waters. After he had bathed, and when 
he was just going to return to the tents, he was 
startled by hearing the sound of a gun. The 
sound came from the midst of a small grove of 
palm trees close by. Alarmed, he ran back 
quickly to the tents : again he heard the report 
of a gun : and again a third time. The travel- 
lers, Arabs and all, were gathered together, ex- 
pecting an enemy to rush out of the grove. But 
where was Suleiman ? He had gone some time 
before into the grove of palm trees to talk to the 
enemies. 

Presently the traveller saw about forty Arabs 
leave the grove and go far away. But Suleiman 
came not. So the minister went into the grove 
to search for him, and there he found — not Su- 
leiman — but his dead body ! 

There it lay on the ground, covered with 
blood. The minister gazed upon the dark coun- 
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tenance once so joyful, and he thought it looked 
as if the poor Arab had died in great agony. It 
was frightful to observe the number of his 
wounds. Three balls had been shot into his 
body by the gun which went off three times. 
Three great cuts had been made in his head ; 
his neck was almost cut off from his head, and 
his hand from his arm ! How suddenly was the 
proud Arab laid low in the dust ! All his de- 
lights were perished for even Suleiman had 
been promised a new dress of gay colours at the 
end of the journey ; but he would never more 
gird a shawl round his active frame, or fold a 
turban round his swarthy brow. The Arabs 
wrapped their beloved master in a loose garment, 
and placing him on his beautiful camel, they 
went in deep grief to a hill at a little distance. 
There they buried him. They dug no grave; 
but they made a square tomb of large loose 
stones, and laid the dead body in the midst, and 
then covered it with more stones. There Sulei- 
man sleeps in the desert. But the day shall 
come when ** the earth shall disclose her blood 
and shall no more cover her slain :" and then 
shall the blood of Suleiman and his slain body 
be uncovered, and his murderer brought to judg- 
ment. 

Extracted chiefly from " The Pastor's Memorial/' by the Key. 
e. Fisk. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Is there a Turkey in Asia as well as a Turkey 
in Europe ? 

Yes, there is ; and it is governed by the same 
sultan, and filled by the same sort of persons. 
All the Turks are Mahomedans. 

You may know a Mahomedan city at a dis- 
tance. When we look at a christian city we see 
the steeples and spires of churches ; but when 
we look at a Mahomedan city we see rising 
above the houses and trees the domes and mi- 
narets of mosques. What are domes and mi- 
narets ? A dome is the round top of a mosque : 
and the minarets are the tall slender towers. A 
minaret is of great use to the Mahomedans. 

Do you see the little narrow gallery outside 
the minaret. There is a man standing there. 
He is calling people to say their prayers. He 
calls so loud that all the people below can hear^ 
and the sounds he utters are like sweet music. 
But would it not make you sad to hear them 
when you remembered what he was telling 
people to do ? To pray to the god of Mahomet, 
not to the God and Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; but to a false god : to no God. This 
man goes up the dark narrow stairs winding in- 
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side the minaret five times a day : first ho goes 
as soon as the sun rises, then at noon, next in 
the afternoon, then at sunset, and last of all in 
the night. Ascending and descending those 
steep stairs is all his business, and it is hard 
work, and fatigues him very much. 

In the court of the mosque there is a fountain. 
There every one washes before he goes into the 
mosque to repeat his prayers, thinking to please 
God by clean hands instead of a clean heart. 
Inside the mosque there are no pews or benches, 
but only mats and carpets spread on the floor. 
There the worshippers kneel and touch the 
ground with their foreheads. The minister of 
the mosque is called the Imam. He stands in 
a niche in the wall, with his back to the people, 
and repeats prayers. 

But he is not the preacher. The sheikh, or 
chief man of the town, preaches: not on Sun- 
day, but on Friday. He sits on a high place 
and talks to the people — not about pardon and 
peace, and heaven and holiness — but about the 
duty of washing their hands before prayers, 
and of bowing down to the ground and such 
vain services. 

In the mosque there are two rows of very 
large wax candles, much higher than a man, and 
as thick as his arm, and they are lighted at 
nightt 
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It is considered right to go to the mosque for 
prayers five times a day ; but very few Maho- 
medans go so often. Wherever people may be, 
they are expected to kneel down and repeat their 
prayers, whether in the house or in the street. 
But very few do so. While they pray, Maho- 
medans look about all the time, and in the 
midst speak to any one, and then go on again ; 
for their hearts are not in their prayers ; they 
do not worship in spirit and in truth. 

There are no images or pictures in the 
mosques, because Mahomet forbid his followers 
to worship idols. There are Korans on reading 
stands in various parts of the mosque for any 
one to read who pleases. 

The people leave their red slippers at the 
door, keeping on their yellow boots only ; but 
they do not uncover their heads as Chris- 
tians do. 

Was Christ ever known in this Mahomedan 
land ? Yes, long before he was known in England. 
Turkey in Asia used to be called Asia Minor, 
(or Asia the less,) and there it was that Paul 
the apostle was born, and there he preached and 
turned many to Christ. But at last the Chris- 
tians began to worship images, and the fierce 
Turks came and turned the churches into 
mosques. This was the punishment God sent 
the Christians for breaking his law. In some of 
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the mosques you may see the marks of the pic- 
tures which the Christians painted on the walls, 
and which the Turks nearly scraped off. 

How dreadful it would be if our churches 
should ever be turned into mosques ! May God 
never send us this heavy punishment. 



ARMENIA. 

One comer of Turkey in Asia is called Ar- 
menia. There are many high mountains in 
Armenia, and one of them you would like to see 
very much. It is the mountain on which Noah's 
ark rested after the flood. I mean Ararat.* 

It is a very high mountain with two ' peaks ; 
and its highest peak is always covered with 
snow. People say that no one ever climbed to 
the top of that peak. I should think Noah's 
ark rested on a lower part of the mountain be- 
tween the two peaks, for it would have been very 
cold for Noah's family on the snow-covered 
peak, and it would have been very difficult for 
them to get down. How pleasant it must be to 

* It is remarkable that this mountain lies at the point where 
tluree great empires meet, namely, Russia, Persia, and Turkey. 
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Stand on the side of Ararat, and to think, 
" Here my great father Noah stood, and my 
great mother, Noah's wife ; here they saw the 
earth in all its greenness, just washed with the 
waters of the flood, and here they rejoiced and 
praised God. 

I am glad to say that all the Armenians are 
not Mahomedans. Many are Christians, hut, 
alas ! they know very little about Christ except 
his name. I will tell you a short anecdote to 
show how ignorant they are. 

Once a traveller went to see an old church in 
Armenia called the Church of Forty Steps, be- 
cause there are forty steps to reach it : for it is 
built on the steep banks of a river. 

The traveller found the churchyard full of 
boys. This churchyard was their school-room. 
And what were their books ? The grave- 
stones that lay flat upon the ground. Four 
priests were teaching the boys. These priests 
wore black turbans ; while Turkish Imams wear 
white turbans. One of these Armenian priests 
led the traveller to an upper room, telling him 
he had something very wonderful to show him. 
What could it be ? The priest went to a niche 
in the wall and took out of it a bundle ; then 
untied a silk handkerchief, and then another, 
and then another; till he had untied twenty- 
five silk handkerchiefs. What was the precious 
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thing 80 carefully wrapped up ? It was a New 
Testament. 

It is a precious book indeed : but it ought to 
be read^ and not wrapped up. The priest 
praised it, saying, " This is a wonderful book ; 
it baa often been laid upon sick persons, and 
has cured them." Then a poor old man, bent 
and tottering, pressed forward to kiss the book, 
and to rub his heavy head. This was worship- 
ping the hooky instead of Him who wrote it. 

An Armenian village looks like a number 
of mole-hills : for the dwellings are holes dug 
ip. the ground with low stone walls round the 
holes ; the roof is made of branches of trees 
and heaps of earth. There are generally two 
rooms in the hole — one for the family, and one 
for the cattle. 

A traveller arrived one evening at such a 
village ; and he was pleased to see fruit-trees 
overshadowing the hovels, and women, without 
veils, spinning cotton under their shadow. 
But he was not pleased with the room where 
he was to sleep. The way lay through a 
long dark passage under ground; and the 
room was filled with cattle : there was no win- 
dow nor chimney. How dark and hot it was I 
Yet it was too damp to sleep out of doors, be- 
cause a large lake was near; therefore he 
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wrapped his cloak around him, and lay upon the 
ground ; but he could not sleep because of the 
stinging of insects, and the trampling of cattle : 
and glad he was in the morning to breathe again 
the fresh air. 

Eich Armenians have fine houses. Once a 
traveller dined with a rich Armenian. The din- 
ner was served up in a tray, and placed on a low 
stool, while the company sat on the ground. 
One dish after another was served up till the 
traveller was tired of tasting chem. But there 
was not only too much to eat ; there was also 
too much to drink, Eakee, a kind of brandy, 
was handed about; and afterwards a musician 
came in and played and sang to amuse the com- 
pany. In Turkey there is neither playing, nor 
singing, nor drinking spirits. The Turks think 
themselves much better than Christians. " For," 
say they, " we drink less and pray more." They 
do not know that real Christians are not fond 
of drinking, and are fond of praying ; only tJ^ 
pray more in secret, and the Turks more in 
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KURDISTAN. 

The fiercest of all the people in Asia are the 
Kards. 

They are the terror of all who live near them. 

Their dwellings are in the mountains ; there 
some live in villages, and some in hlack tents, 
and some in strong castles. At night they rush 
down from the mountains upon the people in the 
valleys, uttering a wild yell, and brandishing 
their swords. They enter the houses, and begin 
to pack up the things they find, and to place 
them on the backs of their mules and asses, 
while they drive away the cattle of the poor peo- 
ple; and if any one attempts to resist them, 
they kill him. You may suppose in what terror 
the poor villagers live in the valleys. They 
keep a man to watch all night, as well as large 
dogs ; and they build a strong tower in the 
midst of the village where they run to hide 
themselves when they are afraid. 

The reason why the Armenians live in holes 
in the ground is because they hope the Kurds 
may not find out where they are. 

Those Kurds who live in tents often move 
from place to place. The black tents are folded 
'Up and placed on the backs of mules ; and a 
large kettle is slung upon the end of the tent- 
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pole. The meD and women drive the herds and 
flocks, while the children and the chickens ride 
upon the cows. 

The Kurds have thin, dark faces, hooked 
noses, and black eyes, with a fierce and mali- 
cious look. 

They are of the Mahomedan religion, and the 
call to prayers may be heard in the villages of 
these robbers and murderers. 
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This country is part of Turkey in Asia. It 
lies between two very famous rivers, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, often spoken of in the Bible. 
The word Mesopotamia means " between rivers." 
It was between these rivers that faithful Abra- 
ham lived when God first called him to be his 
friend. Should you not like to see that coun- 
try ? It is now full of ruins. The two most 
ancient cities in the world were built on the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

Nineveh was on the Tigris. 

What a city that was at the time Jonah 
preached there! Its walls were so thick that 
three chariots could go on the top all abreast. 
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But what is Nineveh now ? Look at those 
green mounds. Under those heaps of rubbish 
lies Nineveh. A traveller has been digging 
among those mounds, and has found the very 
throne of the kings of Nineveh, and the images 
of winged bulls and lions which adorned the pa- 
lace. God overthrew Nineveh because it was 
wicked. 

There is another ancient city lying in ruins 
on the Euphrates, it is Babylon the Great. 

There are nothing but heaps of bricks to be 
seen where once proud Babylon stood. Where 
are now the streets fifteen miles long ? Where 
are the hanging gardens? gardens one above 
the other, the wonder of the world ? Where is 
now the temple of Belus, (or of Babel, as some 
think,) with its golden statue ? All, all are 
now crumbled into rubbish. God has destroyed 
Babylon as he said. 

There are dens of wild beasts among the ruins. 
A traveller saw some bones of a sheep in one, 
the remains, he supposed, of a lion's dinner ; 
but he did not like to go further into the den to 
see who dwelt there. Owls and bats fill all the 
dark places. But no men live there, though 
human bones are often found scattered about, 
and they turn into dust as soon as they are 
touched. 

There is now a great city in Mesopotamia, 
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called Bagdad. In Babylon no sound is 
heard but the bowlings of wild beasts ; in Bag- 
dad men may be heard screaming and hallooing 
from morning to night. The drivers of the 
camels and the mules shout as they press 
through the narrow crooked streets, and even 
the ladies riding on white donkeys, and attended 
by black slaves, scream and hollow. 

In summer it is so hot in Bagdad that people 
during the day live in rooms under ground, and 
sleep on their flat roofs at night. 

It is curious to see the people who have been 
sleeping on the roof get up in the morning. 
First they roll up their mattrasses, their coverlids, 
and pillows, and put them in the house. The 
children cannot fold up theirs, but their mothers 
or black slaves do it for them. The men repeat their 
prayers, and then drink a cup of coffee, which 
their wives present to them. The wives kneel 
as they offer the cup to their lords, and stand 
with their hands crossed while their lords are 
drinking, then kneel down again to receive the 
cup, and to kiss their lords* hand. Then the 
men take their pipes, and lounge on their 
cushions, while the women say their prayers. 
And when do the children say their prayers ? 
Never. They know only of Mahomet ; they 
know not the Saviour who said, " Suffer little 
children to come unto me." 
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PERSIA. 

Is this country mentioned in the Bible ? 
Yes ; we read of Cyrus, the king of Persia. 
Isaiah spoke of him before he was bom, and 
called him by his name. See chapter xlv. 

Persia is now a Mahomedan country. The 
Turks, you remember, are Mahomedans too. 
Perhaps you think these two nations, the Turks 
and the Persians, must agree well together, as 
they are of the same religion. Far from it. No 
nations hate one another more than Turks and 
Persians do; and the reason is, that though 
they both believe in Mahomet, they disagree 
about his son-in-law, AU. The Persians are 
very fond of him, and keep a day of mourning 
in memory of his death ; whereas the Turks do 
not care for Ali at all. 

But is this a reason why they should hate one 
another so much ? 

Even in their common customs the Persians 
differ from the Turks. The Turks sit cross- 
legged on the ground; the Persians sit upon 
their heels. Which way of sitting should you 
prefer ? I think you would find it more com- 
fortable to sit like a Turk. 
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The Turks sit on sofas and lean against 
cushions ; the Persians sit on carpets and lean 
against the wall. I know you would prefer the 
Turkish fashion. The Turks drink coffee with- 
out either milk or sugar ; the Persians drink tea 
with sugar, though without milk. The Turks 
wear turbans ; the Persians wear high caps of 
black lamb*s-wool. 

Not only are their customs different, but their 
characters. The Turks are grave and the Per- 
sians lively. The Turks are silent, the Persians 
talkative. The Turks are rude, the Persians 
polite. Now I am sure you like the Persians 
better than the Turks. But wait a little — the 
Turks are very proud ; the Persians are very de- 
ceitful. An old Persian was heard to say, " We 
all tell lies whenever we can." The Persians are 
not ever ashamed when their falsehoods are 
found out. When they sell they ask too much ; 
when they make promises they break them. In 
short, it is impossible to trust a Persian. 

The Turks obey Mahomet's laws ; they pray 
five times a day, and drink no wine. But the 
Persians seldom repeat their prayers, and they 
do drink wine, though Mahomet has forbidden 
it. In short, the Persian seems to have no idea 
of right and wrong. The judges do not give 
right judgment, but take bribes. The soldiers 
live by robbing the poor people, for the king 
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pays them no wages^ but leaves them to get food 
as they can ; and so the poor people often build 
their cottages in little nooks in the valleys, 
where they hope the soldiers T^ill not see 
them* 

The country. — ^Persia is a high country 
and a dry country. There are high mountains 
and wide plains ; but there are very few rivers 
and running brooks, because there is so little rain. 
However, in some places the Persians have cut 
canals, and planted willow-trees by their side. 
Bice will not grow well in such a dry country, 
but sheep find it very pleasant and wholesome. 
The hills are covered over with flocks, and the 
shepherds may be seen leading their sheep and 
carrying the very young lambs in their arms. 
This is a sight which reminds us of the good 
Shepherd : for it is written of Jesus, *' He gather- 
eth the lambs in his arms." 

The sweetest of all flowers grows abundantly 
in Persia — I mean the rose. The air is filled 
with its fragrance. The people pluck the rose- 
leaves and dry them in the sun, as we dry hay. 
How pleasant it must be for children in the 
spring to play among the heaps of rose-leaves ! 
Once a traveller went to breakfast with a Per- 
sian prince, and be found the company seated 
upon a heap of rose-leaves^ with a carpet spread 
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over it. Afterwards the rose-leaves were sent to 
the distillers, to he made into rose-water. 

Persian cats are beautifiU creatures, with fur 
as soft as silk. 

The best melons in the world grow in Per-* 
sia. 

The three chief materials for making clothes 
are all to he found there in abundance. I mean 
wool, cotton, and silk. You have heard already 
of the Persian sheep ; so you see there is wool. 
Cotton trees also abound. Women and chil- 
dren may be seen picking the nuts which con- 
tain the little pieces of cotton. There are mul- 
berry-trees also to feed the numerous silk 
worms. 

Poor people. — The villages where the poor 
live are miserable places. The houses are of 
mud, not placed in rows, but straggling, with 
dirty narrow paths winding between them. 

In summer the poor people sleep on the roofs ; 
for the roofs are flat, and covered with earth, 
with low walls on every side to prevent the 
sleepers falling off. Here the Persians spread 
their carpets to lie upon at night. 

Winter does not last long in Persia, yet while 
it lasts it is cold. Then the poor, instead of 
sleeping on their roofs, sleep in a very curious 
irarm bed. In the middle of each cottage there 
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is a round hole in the floor, where the fire bums. 
In the evening the fire goes out, but the hot 
cinders remain. The Persians place over it a 
low round table, and then throw a large coverlid 
over the table, and all round about. Under this 
coverlid the family lie at night, their heads 
peeping out, and their feet against the warm 
fire-place underneath. This the Persians call a 
comfortable bed. 

The poor wear dirty and ragged clothes, and 
the children may be seen crawling about in the 
dust, and looking like little pigs. Yet in one 
respect the Persians are very clean ; they bathe 
often. In every village there is a large 
bath. 

The poor people have animals of various 
kinds — a few sheep, or goats, or cows. In the 
day one man takes them all out to feed. In the 
evening he brings them back to the village, and 
the animals of their own accord go home to 
their own stables. Each cow and each sheep 
knows where she will get food and a place to 
sleep in. The prophet Isaiah said truly, " The 
ass knoweth his owner, and the ox his master's 
"crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider.** 

The Persian ladies. — They wrap them- 
selves up in a large dark blue wrapper^ and ia 
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this dress they walk out where they please. No 
one who meets them can tell who they are. 

And where do these women go ? Chiefly to 
the bath^ where they spend much of their time 
drinking coffee and smoking. There too they 
try to make themselves handsome by blackening 
their eyebrows and dyeing their hair. Sometimes 
the ladies walk to the burial-grounds, and 
wander about for hours among the graves. 
When they are at home they employ themselves 
in making pillau and sherbet. Fillau is made 
of rice and butter ; sherbet is made of juice mixed 
with water. 

The ladies have a sitting-room to themselves. 
One side of it is all lattice-work, and this makes 
it cool. At night they spread their carpets on 
the floor to sleep upon, and in the day they keep 
them in a lumber-room. 

Persian inns. — They are very uncomfortable 
places. There are a great many small cells 
made of mud, built all round a large court. 
These cells are quite empty, and paved with 
stone. The only comfortable room is over the 
door-way of the court, and the first travellers 
who arrive are sure to settle in the room over 
the door-way. 

Once an English traveller arrived at a Persian 
inn with his two servants. All three were very 
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ill and in great pain, from having travelled far 
■over burning plains and steep mountains. 

But as the room over the door-way was occu- 
pied, they were forced to go into a little cold 
damp cell. As there was no door to the cell, 
they hung up a rug to keep out the chilling 
night air, and they placed a pan of coals in the 
midst. Many Persians came and peeped into 
the cell ; and seeing the sick men looking 
miserable as they lay on their carpets, the un- 
feeling creatures laughed at them, and no one 
would help them or give them anything to eat. 
The travellers bought some bread and grapes at 
the bazaar, but these were not fit food for sick 
men, but it was all they could get. At last 
a Persian merchant heard of their distress; 
and he came to see them every day, bringing 
them warm milk and wholesome food : when 
they were well enough to be moved, he took 
them to his own house, and nursed them with 
the greatest care. 

Who was this kind merchant ? Not a Maho- 
toiedan, but of the religion of the fire worship- 
pers, or Parsees. Was he not like the good Sa- 
maritan of whom we read in the New Testa- 
ment ? that Bahram, the merchant, might 
know the true God I 

Pilgrims and beggars. — Very often you 
may see a large company of pilgrims, some on 
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foot and some mounted on camels, horses, and 
asses. They are returning from Mecca, the 
hirth-place of Mahomet What good have they 
got hy their pilgrimage ? None at all. They 
think they are grown very holy, but they make 
such an uproar at the inns hy quarrelling and 
fighting when they are travelling home, that no 
one can hear to he near them. 

There is a set of beggars called dervishes. 
They call themselves very holy, and think 
people are bound to give money to such holy 
men. They are so bold that sometimes they re- 
fuse to leave a place till some money has been 
given. 

Once a dervish stopped a long while before 
the house of the English ambassador, and re- 
fused to go away. But a plan was thought of 
to make him go away. 

The dervish was sitting in a little niche in 
the wall. The ambassador ordered his servants 
to build up bricks to shut the dervish in. The 
men began to build, yet the dervish would not 
stir, till the bricks came up as high as his chin : 
then he began to be frightened, and he said he 
would rather go away. 

The King of Persia. — He is called King of 
Kings. What a name for a man ! It is the title 
of God alone. The king sits on a marble throne, 
and his garments sparkle with jewels of dazzling 
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trightness. The walls of his alale chnmber are 
covered with looking-glasses. One side of the 
Toom opens into a court adorned with flowers 
and fountains. Great part of his time is spent 
in amusements, such as hunting and shooting, 
writing Terses, and hearing stories. He keeps a 
man called a story-teller, and he will never bear 
the same story repeated twice. It gives the 
man a great deal of trouble to find new stories 
every day. The king keeps jesters, who make 
jokes ; and be has mlmios, who play antics to make 
him laugh. He dines at eight in the evening from 
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dishes of pure gold. No one is allowed to dine 
with him ; but two of his little boys wait upon 
him, and his physician stands by to advise him 
not to eat too much. 

Do you think he is happy in all his gran- 
deur ? Judge for yourself. 

All his golden dishes come up covered and 
sealed. Why ? For fear of poison. There is a 
chief officer in the kitchen who watches the cook, 
to see that he puts no poison into the food : and 
he seals up the dishes before they are taken to 
the king, in order that the servants may not put 
in poison as they are carrying them along. 
In what fear this great king lives ! He cannot 
trust his own servants. 

Teheran. — ^This is the royal city. It is built 
in a barren plain, and is exceedingly hot, as the 
hills around keep off the air. It is a mean city, 
for it is chiefly built of mud huts. 

The king's palace is called the " Ark," and is 
a very strong as well as grand place. 

Extracted chiefly from Southgate's Travels.' 
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CHINA. 

There is no country in the world like China. 

How different it is from Persia, where there 
are so few people; whereas China is crowded 
with inhabitants ! 

How different it is from England, where the 
people are instructed in the Bible, whereas China 

is full of idols. 

China is a heathen country; yet it is not a 
savage country, for the people are quiet, and 
orderly, and industrious. 

It would be hard for a child to imagine what 
a great multitude of people there are in China. 

If you were to sit by a clock, and if all the 
Chinese were to pass before you one at a time, 
and if you were to count one at each tick of the 
clock, and if you were never to leave off count- 
ing day or night — how long do you think it 
would be before you had counted all the Chi- 
nese ? 

Twelve years. O what a vast number of 
people there must be in China ! In all, there 
are about three hundred and sixty millions ! If 
all the people in the world were collected together, 
out of every three one would be a Chinese. 
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How sad it is to think that this immense nation 
knows not God, nor his glorious Son ! 

There are too many people in China, for there 
is not food enough for them all ; and many are 
half- starved. 

Food. — The poor can get nothing hut rice to 
eat and water to drink ; except now and then 
they mix a little pork or salt fish with their rice. 
Any sort of meat is thought good ; even a hash 
of rats and snakes, or a mince of earth-worms. 
Gats and dogs' flesh are considered as nice as 
pork, and cost as much. 

An Englishman was once dining with a Chi- 
naman, and he wished to know what sort of 
meat was on his plate. But he was not ahle to 
speak Chinese. How then could he ask ? He 
thought of a way. Looking first at his plate, 
and then at the Chinaman, he said, " Ba-a-a," 
meaning to ask, ** Is this mutton ?" The China- 
man understood the question, and immediately 
replied, " Bow-wow," meaning to say, " It is 
puppy-dog." You will wish to know whether the 
Englishman went on eating; hut I cannot tell 
you this. 

While the poor are in want of food, the rich 
eat a great deal too much. A Chinese feast in 
a rich man's house lasts for hours. The ser- 
vants hring in one course after another, till a 
stranger wonders when the last course will come. 



The food is served up in a curions way ; not on 
dishes, bat in small basons — for all the meats 
«re swimming in broth. Instead of a knife and 
folk, each person has a pair of chop-sticks, 
vhich are something Uke knitting-needles ; and 
with these he cleverly fishes up the floating mor- 
sels, and pops them into his mouth. There are 
^oons of china for drinking tlie broth. 

Yon will be surprised to hear that the Chinese 
are very fond of eating bird's nests. Do not 
snppose that they eat magpies' nests, which are 
Boade of clay and sticks, or even little nests of 
moss and clay : the nests they eat are made of 
a sort of gum. This gum comes out of the 
bird's mouth, and is shining and transparent, 
and the nest sticks fast to the rock. -These 
nests are something like our jelly, and must be 
Tery nourishing. 

The Chinese like nothing cold; they warm 
all their food, even their wine. For thev have 
wine, not made of grapes, but of rice, and they 
drink it, not in glasses, but in cups. Tea, how- 
ever, is the most common drink ; for China is 
the country where tea grows. 

The hills are covered with shrubs bearing a 
vhite flower, a little Uke a white rose. They 
are tea-plants. The leaves are picked ; each leaf 
18 rolled up with the finger and dried on a hot 
iron plate. 
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The Chinese do not keep all the tea-leaves ; 
they pack up a great many in boxes, and send 
them to distant lands. In England and in 
Bussia there is a tea-kettle in every cottage. 
Some of the Chinese are so very poor that they 
cannot buy new tea-leaves, but only tea-leaves 
which are sold in shops. I do not think in 
England poor people would buy old tea^leaves. 
Some very poor Chinese use fern-leaves instead 
of tea-leaves. 

The Chinese do not make tea in the same 
way that we do. They have no tea-pot, or milk- 
jug, or sugar-basin. They put a few tea-leaves 
in a cup, pour hot water on them, and then put 
a cover on the cup till the tea is ready. When- 
ever you pay a visit in China a cup of tea is 
ojBTered. 

Appearance. — The Chinese are not at all 
like the other natives of Asia. The Turks and 
Arabs are fine-looking men, but the Chinese 
are poor-looking creatures. You have seen their 
pictures on their boxes of tea, for they are fond 
of drawing pictures of themselves. 

Their complexion is rather yellow, but many 
of the ladies, who keep in doors, are rather fair. 
They have black hair, small dark eyes^ broad 
faces, flat noses, and high cheek bones. In 
general they are short. The men like to be 
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stout; and the rich men are stout: the fatter 
they are the more they are admired: hut the 
women like to he slender. 

A chinaman does not take off his cap in com- 
pany, and he has a good reason for it : his head 
is close shaven : only a long piece hehind is 
allowed to grow, and this grows down to his 
heels, and is plaited. He wears a long dark 
hlue gown, with loose hanging sleeves. His 
shoes are clumsy, turned up at the toes in an 
ugly manner, and the soles are white. The Chi- 
nese have more trouble in whitening their shoes 
than we have in blacking ours. 

A Chinese lady wears a loose gown like a 
Chinaman's; but she may be known by her 
head-dress, her baby feet, and her long nails. 
Her hair is tied up, and decked with artificial 
flowers; and sometimes a little golden bird, 
sparkling with jewels, adorns her forehead. 
Her feet are not bigger than those of a child of 
five years old ; because, when she was five, they 
were cruelly bound up to prevent them from 
growing. She suffered much pain all her child- 
hood, and now she trips about as if she were 
walking on tip-toes. A little push would throw 
her down. As she walks, she moves from side 
to side like a ship in the water, for she cannot 
walk firmly with such small feet. The Chinese 
are so foolish as to admire these small feet^ 
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and to call them the " golden lilies." As 
for her finger-nails, they are seldom seen, for 
a Chinese lady hides her hands in her long 
sleeves ; hut the nails on the left hand are very 
long, and are like bird's claws. The nails on 
the right hand are not so long, in order that the 
lady may he able to tinkle on her music, to em- 
broider, and to weave silk. 

The gentlemen are proud of having one long 
nail on the little finger, to show that they do 
not labour like the poor, for if they did, the nail 
would break. Men in China wear necklaces and 
use fans. 

What foolish customs I have described. 
Surely you will not think the Chinese a wise 
people, though very clever^ as you will soon 
find. 

Men and women dress in black, or in dark 
colours, such as blue and purple; the women 
sometimes dress in pink or green. Great people 
dress in red, and the royal family in yellow. 
When you see a person all in white, you may 
know he is in mourning. A son dresses in 
white for three years after he has lost one of his 
parents. 

Houses. — See that lantern hanging over the 
gate. The light is rather dim, because the sides 
are made of silk instead of glass. What is 
written upon the lantern ? The master's name. 
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The gatew^ leads into a court into which many 
rooms open. There are not doors to all the 
rooms ; to some there are only curtains. Cur- 
tains are used instead of doors in many hot 
countries, because of their coolness; hut the 
furniture of the Chinese rooms is quite different 
from the furniture of Turkish and Persian rooms. 
The Chinese sit on chairs as we do, and have 
high tables like ours: and they sleep on bed- 
steads, yet their beds are not like ours, for in- 
stead of a mattrass there is nothing but a mat. 

Instead of pictures the Chinese adorn their 
rooms with painted lanterns, and with pieces of 
white satin, on which sentences are written : 
they have also book-cases and china jars. But 
they have no fire-places, for they never need a 
fire to keep themselves warm : the sun shining in 
at the south windows makes the rooms tolerably 
warm in winter; and in summer the weather is 
very hot. The Chinese in winter put on one 
coat over the other till they feel warm enough. 
In the north of China it is so cold in winter 
that the place where the bed stands (which is a 
recess in the wall) is heated by a furnace un- 
derneath, and the whole family sit there all 
day crowded together. 

The Chinese houses have not so many stories 
as ours ; in the towns there is one floor above 
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the ground floor, but in the country there are no 
rooms up stairs. 

It would amuse you to see a Chinese country 
house. There is not one large house, but a num- 
ber of small buildings like summer-houses, and 
long galleries running from one to another. 
One of these summer-houses is in the middle of 
a pond, with a bridge leading to it. In the 
pond there are gold and silver fish ; for these 
beautiful fishes, often kept in glass bowls in 
England, came first from China. By the sides 
of the garden walls large cages are placed ; in 
one may be seen some gold and silver pheasants, 
in another a splendid pea-cock ; in another a 
gentle stork, and in another an elegant little 
deer. There is often a grove of mulberry trees 
in the garden, and in the midst of the grove 
houses made of bamboo, for rearing silk-worms. 
It is the delight of the ladies to feed these 
curious worms. None but very quiet people are 
fit to take care of thom, for a loud noise would 
kill them. Gold and silver fish also cannot bear 
much noise. 

In every large house in China there is a room 
called the Hall of Ancestors. There the family 
worship their dead parents, and grand-parents, 
and great grand-parents, and those who lived 
still further back. There are no images to be 
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6een in the Hall of Ancestors, but there are 
tablets with names written upon them. The 
family bow down before the tablets, and bum 
incense and gold paper! What a foolish ser- 
vice ! What good can incense and paper do to 
the dead ? And what good can the dead do to 
their children ? How is it that such clever 
people as the Cliinese are so foolish ? 

Religion. — You have heard already that the 
Chinese worship the dead. 

Who taught them this worship ? 

It was a man named Confucius, who lived a 
long while ago. This Confucius was a very wise 
man. From his childhood he was very fond of 
sitting alone thinking, instead of playing with 
other children. When he was fourteen he began 
to read some old books that had been written 
not long after the time of Noah. Tn these 
books he found very many wise sentences, such 
as Noah may have taught his children. The 
Chinese had left off reading these wise books, 
and were growing more and more foolish.* Con- 

• These are some of the sentences written in the old books ; — 

" Never say, There is no one who sees me, for there is a wise 
Spirit who sees all." 

" Man no longer has what he had before the fall, and he has 
brought his children into his misery, ! Heaven, you only can 
help us. Wipe away the stains of the fiither, and save his chil- 
dren." 

" Never speak but with great care. Do not say. It is only a 
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focius, when he was grown up, tried to persuade 
his countrymen to attend to the old books. 
There were a few men who became his scholars, 
and who followed him about from place to place. 
They might be seen sitting under a tree, listen* 
ing to the words of Confucius. 

Confucius was a very tall man with a long 
black beard and a very high forehead. 

Had he known the true God, how much good 
he might have done to the Chinese ; but as it 
was he only tried to make them happy in this 
world. He himself confessed that he knew no- 
thing about the other world. He gave very 
good advice about respect due to parents ; but 
he gave very bad advice about worship due to 
them after they were dead. 

Was he a good man ? Not truly good ; for 
he did not love God ; neither did he act right : 
for he was very unkind to his wife, and quite 
east her off. Yet he used to talk of going to 
Qther countries to teach the people. It would 
have been a happy thing for him, if he had gone 
as far as Babylon ; for a truly wise man lived 

angle word. Kemember that no one has the keeping of your 
heart and tongae but you." 

These sentences are like some venes in the Psahns and Pro- 
Terbs ; and, it may be, they were spoken fint by some hcilj men 

old. 

Here is one more remarkable than all : — 

" God hates the prood, and is kind to the hnmble." 
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there, even Daniel the prophet From him he 
might have learned ahout the promised Saviour, 
and life everlasting. But Confucius never left 
China. 

He was ill-treated by many of the rich and 
great, and he was so poor that rice was gener- 
ally his only food. When he was dying he felt 
very unhappy, as well he might, when he knew 
not where he was going. He said to his fol- 
lowers just before his death, " The kings refuse 
to follow my advice ; and since I am of no use 
on earth, it is best that I should leave it." As 
soon as he was dead, people began to respect 
him highly, and even to worship him. At this 
day, though Confucius died more than two thou- 
sand years ago, there is a temple to his honour 
in every large city, and numbers of beasts are 
offered up to him in sacrifice- There are thou- 
sands of people descended from him, and they 
are treated with great honour as the children of 
Confucius, and one of them is called kong or 
duke. 

- There is another religion in China besides the 
religion of Confucius, and a much worse reli- 
gion. About the same time that Confucius 
lived, there was a man called La-on-tzee. He 
was a great deceiver, as you will see. He pre- 
tended that he could make people completely 
happy. There were three things he said he 
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would do for them : first, he would make them 
rich fay turning stone into gold ; next, he would 
prevent their being hurt by swords or by fire 
through chfirnis he could give them ; and, last of 
all, he could save them from death by a driuk be 
knew how to prepare. 

What au awful bar this man must have been ! 
Yet many people believed in him, and siill be- 
lieve iu him. There are now priests of La-on- 
tzee, and ouce a year they rush through hot 
cinders and pretend they ore not hurt. Yoa 
will wonder their tricks are not found out, see- 
ing they cannot give any one the drink to keep 
them from dying. It is indeed wonderful that 
any one caa believe these deceitful priests. 
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Their religion is culled tlie " Taou" sect. 
Taou means reaiion. Tlie nnrae of fully would 
be a better title for sucli a religion. 

There is a third religion in China. It is tbs 
sect of Buddha.* Tliis Buddha was a man vho 




onoe pretended to be turned into a god called 
Fo. You Bee he was even worse than La-on- 
tzee. 

* The Tenant bj whicli the Buddhiat religion entered China are 
Tenuirksble. A eertain Chinese emptror once read in the book 
of Confociui thit Kntence, " The true laiot ivill be found id the 
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Buddha pretended that he could make people 
happy; and his way of doing so was very 
strange. He told them to think of nothing, and 
then they would be happy. It is said that one 
man fixed his eyes for nine years upon a wall 
without looking off, hoping to grow happy at 
last. You can guess whether he did. There 
are many priests of Buddha, alwa}s busy in tell- 
ing lies to the people. They recommend them 
to repeat the name of Buddha thousands and 
thousands of times, and some people are so 
foolish as to do this ; but no one ever found 
any comfort from this plan. 

The priests of Buddha say that their souls, 
when they leave their bodies, go into other 
bodies. This idea is enough to make a dying 
person very miserable. One poor man, when he 
was dying, was in terror because he had been 
told his soul would go into one of the emperor's 

West." He thought a great deal about it ; at last he dreamed 
about it. He was so much struck by his dream that he sent two 
of his great lords to look for the true religion in the West. 
When they reached India, they found multitudes worshipping 
Buddha. This Buddha was a wicked man who had been bora 
in India a thousand years before. The Chinese messengers be- 
lieved all the absurd histories they heard about Buddha, and 
they returned to China with a book which had been written 
about him. Ah ! had they gone as far as Canaan they might 
hare heard Paul and Peter preaching the (Gospel. Alas I why 
did they go no further, and why did they go lo fiu*, only to reUun 
to fill China with idols I 
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horses. Whenever he was dropping off to sleep, 
he started up in a fright, fancying that he felt 
the hlows of a cruel driver hurrying him along : 
for he knew how very fast the emperor's horses 
were made to go. How different are the feelings 
of a dying man who knows he is going to Jesus. 
He can say with joy, — 



" For me my elder brethren stay. 
And angels beckon me away. 
And Jesus bids me come." 

The Buddhists are full of tricks by which 
to get presents out of the people. 

Once a year they cause a great feast to be 
made, and for whom ? For the poor ? No. For 
beasts? No. For children? No. For them- 
selves? No. You will never guess. For 
ghosts ! The priests declare that the souls of 
the dead are very hungry, and that it is right 
to give them a feast. A number of tables are 
set out, spread with all kinds of dishes. No 
one is seen to eat, nor is any of the food eaten ; 
but the priests say the ghosts eat the spirit of 
the food. When it is supposed the ghosts have 
finished dinner, the people scramble for the food, 
and take it home, and no doubt the priests get 
their share. 

The dead are supplied with money as well 
as with foo49 and that is done by burning 
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gilt paper ; clothes are seot to them hy catting 
out paper in the shape of clothes, (only much 
smaller,] and hy burniog the article ; and even 
bouses are conveyed to the dead hy making 
baby-houses and burning them. 
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As an instance of the deceits of the priests, I 
will tell you of two priests who once stood cry- 
ing over a poor woman's gate. " What is tha 
matter ?" inquired the woman. " Do you see 
those ducks ?" the priests rephed ; " our pa- 
rents' souls are in them, and we are afraid lest 
you should eat them for supper." The foohsh 
woman out of pity gave the ducks to the can- 
ning priests, who promised to take great care of 
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the precious birds ; but, in fact, they ate them 
for their own supper. 

The Buddhist priests may be known by their 
heads close shaven, and their black dress. The 
priests of Taou have their hair in a knot at the 
top of their heads, and they wear scarlet robes. 
There are no priests of Confucius ; and this is a 
good thing. 

All the religions of China are bad, but of the 
three, the religion of Confucius is the least foolish. 

There can be no doubt which of the three 
religions of China is the least absurd. 

The religion of Taou teaches men to act like 
madmen. 

The religion of Buddha teaches them to act 
like idiots. 

The religion of Confucius teaches them to 
act like wise men, but without souls. 

The EidrEROR. — There is no emperor in the 
world who has as many subjects as the Emperor 
pf China : he has six times as many as the Em« 
peror of Eussia. 

Neither is it possible for any man to be more 
honoured than this emperor ; for he is wor- 
shipped by his people like a god. He is called 
" The Son of Heaven," and " Ten Thousand 
Years ;" yet he dies like every other child of 
earth. His sign is the dragon, and this is 
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painted on his Sags, a fit sign for one who, like 
Satan, makes himself a god. 

Yet the emperor is also styled " Father of his 
people," and to show that he feels like a father, 
when there is a famine or plague in the land, he 
shuts himself up in his palace to grieve for bis 
people ; and by this means he gets the love of 
bis subjects. 

Once a year, too, this great emperor tries to 
enconrage bis people to he industrious by 
ploughing part of a field and sowing a httle 
corn ; and the empress sets an example to the 
women, by going once a year to feed silk worms 
and to wind the balls of silk. 

The emperor wears a yellow dress, and all his 
relations wear yellow girdles- 
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But the relations of the emperor are not the 
most honourable people in the land : the most 
learned are the most honourable. Every one in 
China who wishes to be a great lord studies day 
and night. One man, that he might not fall 
asleep over his books, tied his long plaited tail 
of hair to the ceiling, and when his head 
nodded, his hair was pulled tight, and that woke 
him. 

But what is it the Chinese learn with so much 
pains? 

Chiefly the books of Confucius, and a few 
more ; but in none of them is God made known ; 
BO that, with all his wisdom, the Chinaman is 
foolish still. The words of the Bible are true. 

" The world by wisdom knew not God.** 
Yet to know God is better than to know all 
beside. 

There is a great hall in every town where all 
the men who wish to be counted learned meet 
together once a year. They are desired to 
write, and then to show what they have written ; 
and then those who have written well, and with- 
out a mistake, have an honourable title given to 
them; and they are allowed to write another 
year in another greater hall ; and at last the 
most learned are made mandarins. 
. What is a mandarin ? He is a ruler over a 
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town, and is counted a great man. The most 
learned of the mandarins are made the empe- 
ror's counsellors. There are only three of 
them, and they are the greatest men in all China, 
next to the emperor. 

There are many poor men who study hard in 
hopes to be one of these three. 

This is the greatest honour a Chinaman can 
obtain. But a Christian can obtain a far 
greater, even the honour of a crown and a throne 
in the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ at his 
coming. 

The mandarins are all of the religion of Con- 
fucius, and despise the poor who worship 
Buddha. 

Animals and trees. — Once there were lions 
in China, but they have all been killed ; there 
are still bears and tigers in the mountains and 
forests on the borders of the land. 

There are small wild cats, which are caught 
and fastened in cages, and then killed and cooked. 
There are tame cats, too, with soft hair and 
hanging ears, which are kept by ladies as pets. 

There are dogs to guard the house, and they 
too are eaten ; but as they are fed on rice only, 
their flesh is better than the flesh of our dogs. 
The dogs are so sensible that they know when 
the butcher is carrying away a dog that he is 
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going to kill him, and the poor creatures come 
round him howling, as if begging for their bro- 
ther's life. 

The pig is the Chinaman's chief dish; for it 
can be fed on all the refuse food, and there is 
very little food to spare in China. 
. There are not many birds in China, because 
there is no room for trees. Only one bird 
sings, and she builds her nest on the ground ; 
it is a bird often heard singing in England float- 
ing in the air, — I mean the lark. 

In most parts of China men carry all the 
burdens, and not horses and asses. 

A gentleman is carried in a chair by two 
men : and a mandarin by four. Yet the em- 
peror rides on horseback. 



The three great cities. 

Pekin on the north. 
Nankin in the middle. 
Canton on the south. 



Pekin is the grandest. 
Nankin is the most learned. 
Canton is the richest. 
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At Pekin is the emperor's palace. The gar- 
dens are exceedingly large, and contain hills, 
and lakes, and groves within the walls, besides 
houses for the emperor's relations. 

At Nankin is the China tower. It is made 
of China hricks, and contains nine rooms one 
over the other. It is two hundred feet high, a 
wonderful height. 
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Of what nseiait? Of none— of worse than 
none. It is a temple for Buddha, and is tall of 
bis images. 
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At Canton there are so many people that 
there is not room for all in the land ; so thou* 
sands live on the water in boats. Many have 
never slept a single night on the shore. The 
children often fall overboard, but as a hollow 
gourd is tied round each child's neck, they floaty 
and are soon picked up. 

For a long while the Chinese would not 
allow foreigners to come into their cities. A 
great many foreign ships came to Canton to 
buy tea and silk; but the traders were for- 
bidden to enter the town, and they lived in a 
little island near, and built a town there called 
Macao. 

But lately the Chinese emperor has agreed to 
permit strangers to come to five ports, called 
Shang-hae, Ning-po^ Foo-choo, Amoy, and 
Hong-Kong. 

This last port, Hong-Kong, is an island near 
Canton, and the English have built a city there 
and called it Victoria. 

The two Rivers. — There is one called 
Yeang-te-sang, or *' the Son of the Ocean." It 
is the largest in Asia. 

The other is the Yellow River, for the soft 
clay mixed with the water gives it a yellow co- 
lour. 

Lakes. — There are immense lakes, covered 
with boats and fishermen. 

G 
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. But the best fisbers are the tame cormoratits, 
who catch fish for their masters. 

The two gbeat Wonders. — The great canal 
is a wonder. It joins the two rivers ; so that a 
Chinese can. go by water &om Canton to Pekin. 
, The great waj,!. is a greater wonder, but not 
nearly as useful as the canal. 
. This wall was built at the north of China to 
keep the Tartars out. It is one thousand five 
hundred miles long» twenty feet high, and 
twenty-five broad. But there were not soldiers 
.enough in China to keep the enemies out, and 
the Tartars came over the wall. 

The Emperor of China is a Tartar. 
, The Empress does not have small feet, like 
the Chinese. 

It is the Tartars who forced the Chinese to 
shave their heads, for they used to tie up their 
hair in a knot at the top of their heads. 
Many of the Chinese preferred losing their heads 
to their hair. Was it not cruel to cut off 
their heads, merely because they would not 
shave them ? But the Tartars were very cruel 
to the Chinese. 

Knowledge and Inventions. — We must 
allow that the Chinese are very clever. They 
found out how* to print, and they found out how 
to make gunpowder, and they found out the use 
of the loadstone. What is that ? A piece of 
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tteel nibbed against the loadstone will always 
point to the north. The Chinese foand out these 
three things, printing, gunpowder, and the use 
of the loadstone, before we in Europe found 
them out But they did not teach them to us ; 
we found them out ourselves. 

But there are two arts that the Chinese did 
teach us : how to make silk, and how to make 
china or porcelain. And yet I should not say 
they taught us; for they tried to prevent our 
learning their arts; but we saw their silk and 
Iheir porcelain, and by degrees we learned to 
make them ourselves. A sly monk brought 
some silk-worm's eggs from China hidden in a 
hollow walking-stick. 

Language. — There is no other language at 
all like the Chinese. Instead of having letters 
to spell words, they have a picture for each 
word. I call it a picture, but it is more like ^ 
figure than a picture. The Chinese use brushes 
for writing instead of pens ; and they rub cakee 
of ink on a little marble dish, first dipping thetA 
in a little water^ as we dip cakes of paint. There 
is a hollow place in the marble dish to hold the 
water. What do you think the Chinese mean 
by " the four precious things ?" They mean 
the ink, the brush, the marble dish, and the 
water. They call them precious because they ard 
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80 fond of writing* Schoolmasters are held in 
great honour in China, as indeed they ought to 
be everywhere. Yet schools in China are much 
like those in Turkey, more fit for parrots than 
children ; only Chinese boys sit in chairs with 
desks before them, instead of sitting cross-legged 
on the ground, as in Turkey. They learn first 
to paint the words, and next to repeat lessons 
by heart. This they do in a loud scream ; al» 
ways turning their backs to their masters while 
they are saying their lessons to him. 

The first book which children read is full of 
stories, with a picture on each page. Would 
you like to hear one of these stories ? 

" There was a boy of eight years old, named 
Um-wen. His parents were so poor that they 
could not a£ford to buy a gauze curtain for their 
bed, to keep off the flies in summer. This boy 
could not bear that his parents should be bitten 
by the flies ; so he stood by their bed-side, and 
uncovered his little bosom and his back that the 
flies might bite him, instead of his parents. 
* For,' said he, * if they fill themselves with my 
blood, they will let my parents rest.' " 

Would it be right for a little boy to behave 
in this way ? Certainly not ; for it would grieve 
kind parents that their little boy should be bit- 
ten. Poor little Chinese boys! They do not 
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know about Him vho vas bitten bj tbe old ser* 
pent that ve might not be devoured and de- 
stroyed. 

PtraisHMENT. — Tbe Chinese are very quiet 
and orderly ; and no wonder, becaase they ars 
afirsid of the great bamboo stick. 

The mandarins (or raters of towns) often sen- 
tence offenders to lie upon tbe ground, and to 
have thirty strokes of the bamboo. But the 
wooden collar is worse than tbe bamboo stick. 
It is a great piece of wood with a bole for a man 
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to pnt his head through. The men in woodea 
collars are brought out of their prisons every 
morning, and chained to a wall, where every- 
body passing by can see them. They cannot 
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S^ei tbenQBelves in tfieir wooden collars^ becausi 
they oapnot bring their hands to their mouths; 
but sometimes a son may be seen feeding his 
father^ as he stands chained to the wall. There 
lure men also whose business it is to feed the 
prisoners. For . great crimes men are strangled 
ex beheaded. 

.; Character. — A Chinaman's character cannot 
•be known at first. You might suppose from his 
.way of speaking that a Chinaman was very hum- 
ble ; because he calls himself '^ the worthless 
fellow," or *' the stupid one/* and he calls his 
son "the son of a dog;" but if you were to tell 
him he had an evil heart, he would be very 
much offended : for he only gives himself these 
names that he may seem humble. He calls his 
acquaintance " venerable uncle," or " honourable 
brother." This he does to please them. The 
Chinese are very proud of their country, and think 
there is none like it. They have given it the 
name of the "Heavenly or Celestial Empire." 
They look upon foreigners as monkeys and devils. 
Often a woman may be heard in the streets 
saying to her little child, " There is a foreign 
devil (or a Fan Quei"). The Chinese think 
the English very ugly, and call them the " red-- 
haired nation." 

It must be owned that the Chinese are indus- 
trious: indeed, if they were not, they would be 
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starved. A poor man often has to work all day 
up to the knees in water in the rice* field, and 
jet gets nothing for supper but a little rice and a 
few potatoes. 

' The ladies who can live without working are 
very idle, and in the winter rise very late in 
the morning. 

Men, too, play, as children do here : flying 
kites is a favourite game. Dancing, however, is 
quite unknown. 

■ The Chinese are very selfish and unfeeling. 
Beggars may he seen in the middle of the town 
dying, and no one caring for them, but people 
gambling close by. 

The Chinese have an idea that after a man is 
dead the house must be cleansed from ghosts ; 
so to save themselves this trouble, poor people 
often cast their dying relations out of their 
hovels into the street to die I 

But in general sons treat their parents with 
great respect. They often keep their father's 
coffin in the house for three months, and a soa 
has been known to sleep by it for three years. 
Relations are usually kind to each other, because 
they meet together in the " Hall of Ancestors " to 
worship the same persons. To save money they 
often live together, and a hundred eat at the 
same table. 

The Chinese used to be temperate, preferring 



tea to wine. There are tea-taveiDB in tbe towns. 
How much belter than our beer-shops! But 
lately they have begun to smoke opium. This 
is the juice of the white poppy, made up into 
dark balls. The Chinese are not allowed to 
have it; but the English, sad to say, sell it to 
them secretly. There are many opium taverns 
in China, where men may be seen lying on 
oushione snuffing np the hot opiom, and puffing 
it out of their mouths. Those who smoke 
opium have sunken cheeks and trembling hands> 
and soon become old, foolish, and sick. Why, 
then, do they take opinm 7 Many of them say 
they wish to leave it off, but cannot. 

MiSBiONAEiES. — Are there any in China? 
Yes, many; and more are going there. But 
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how many are wanted for so many people I 
HissioDarios travel about China to distribute 
Bibles and tracts. See one who hired a rough 
kind of choir with two bearers. In this he went 
to villages among the mountains, where a white 
man had neveT been seen. The children 
screaming with terror ran to tbeir mothers< 
The men came round him to look at bis olothes 
and his ^rhite ekin. Tbey were much surprised 
at the whiteness of his hands, and they pat 
tbeir yellow ones close to his to see the dif- 
ference. These mountaineers were kind, and 
brought tea and cakes to refresh the stranger. 
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An English lady went to China to teach little 
girls ; for no one teaches them. She has several 
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little creatures in her school that she saved from 
perishing : hecause the Chinese are so cruel a& 
to leave many girl-habies to die in the streets ; 
they say that girls are not worth the trouble of 
bringing up. 

: One cold rainy evening, Miss Aldersey heard 
a low wailing outside the street-door, and look- 
ing out she saw a poor babe, wrapped in coarse 
matting, lying on the stone pavement. She 
could .not bear to leave it there to be devoured 
by famished dogs ; so she kindly took it in, and 
brought it up. 

It is a common thing to stumble over the 
bodies of dead babies in the streets. Tn Eng- 
land it is counted murder to kill a babe, but it 
is thought no harm in China. Yet the Chinese 
call themselves good. But when you ask a poor 
man where he expects to go when he dies, he 
replies, " To hell, of course ;" and he says this 
with a loud laugh. His reason for thinking 
he shall go to hell is, because he has not money 
enough to give to the gods ; for rich people all 
expect to 'go to heaven. Mandarins especially 
expect to go there. If they were to read the 
Bible, they would see that God will punish 
kings, and mighty men, and great captains, and 
all who are wicked. 

" . Taken from Du Halde, Kev. George Smith, Rev. Walter Med- 
^Hnt, and Davies. ^ 
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COCHIN CHINA. 

Any one on hearing this name would gues^ 
that the country was like China ; and so it is* 
If you were to go there you would be reminded 
of China by many of the customs. You would 
feee at dinner small basin* instead of plates* 
chop- sticks instead of knives and forks ; you 
would have rice to eat instead of bread; and 
rice wine to drink instead of grape wine. 

But vou would not find all the Chinese cus- 
ioms in Cochin-China ; for you would see the 
women walking about at liberty, and with large 
feet, that is; with feet of the natural size, and 
not cramped up like the '^ golden lilies" of 
China. Neither would you see the people treated 
as strictly in Cochin-China as in China. Beat« 
ings are not nearly as common there, and beha- 
viour is not nearly as good as in China. 

The people are very different from the Chi- 
nese ; for they are gay and talkative, and open 
and sociable, while the Chinese are just the 
contrary. However, they resemble the Chi* 
nese in fondness for eating. They are very 
fond of giving grand dinners, and sometimes 
provide a hundred dishes, and invite a hundred 
guests. A man is thought very generous who 
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gives such graod dinners. No one in Cochin-* 
China would think of eating his morsel alone, 
but every one asks those around to partake; 
and if any one were not to do so, he would be 
counted very mean. Yet the people of Cochin- 
China are always begging for gifts; and if 
they cannot get the things they ask for, they 
steal them. Are they generous ? No, because 
they are covetous. It is impossible to be 
at the same time generous and covetous; for 
what goodness is there in giving away our own 
things, if we are wishing for other people s 
things ? 

And now let us leave the people and look at 
the land. It is fruitful and beautiful, being 
watered abundantly by fine rivers: but these 
livers, flowing amongst lofty mountains, often 
overflow, and drown men and cattle. The grass 
of such a country must be very rich ; and there 
are cows feeding on it ; yet there is no milk or 
butter to be had. Why ? Because the people 
have a foolish idea that it is wrong to milk 
cows. 

In no country are there stronger and larger 
elephants ; so strong and so large that one can 
carry thirteen persons on his back at once* 

The land is full of idols : for Buddha or Fo 
is worshipped in Cochin- China, as he is in 
China. 
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The idols are sometimes kept in high trees^ 
and priests may be seen mounting ladders to 
present offerings. 

But the people are not satisfied with idols in 
trees ; they have pocket idols, which they carry 
about with them everywhere. 



TONQUIN. — CAMBODIA. 

These two kingdoms belong to the king of 
Cochin-China ; yet all three, Tonquin, Cambo- 
dia, and Cochin- China, pay tribute to China, 
and therefore they must be considered as con- 
quered countries. 

They are all very much like China in their 
customs. There are large cities in them all, 
and multitudes of people, but very little is known 
about them in England. 

Taken from Murray's Discoveries in Asia. 
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HINDOSTAN.. 

This word Hindostan means " black place," 
for in the Persian language *' hind" is " black," and 
" Stan " is " place." You may guess, therefore, 
that the people in Hindostan are very dark ; yet 
they are not quite black, and some of the ladies 
are only of a light brown complexion. 

What a large country Hindostan is ! Has it 
an emperor of its own, as China has? No; 
large as it is, it belongs to the little country 
called England. 

How did the English get it ? 

They conquered it by little and little. When 
first they came there, they found there a Maho- 
medan people, called the Moguls. These Moguls 
had conquered Hindostan: but by degrees the 
English conquered them, and became masters! 
of all the land. 

There is only one small country among the 
mountains which has not been conquered by the 
English, and that place is Nepaul. It is near 
the Himalaya mountains. See that great chain 
of mountains in the north : they are the Hima- 
laya — the highest mountains in the world. The 
word " him, * or *' hem,** means snow — and snowy 
indeed are those mountains. 
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There is a great river that flows from the 
Hitoalaya called the Ganges* It flows by many 
mouths into the ocean ; yet of all these mouths 
only one is deep enough for large ships to sail 
in; the other mouths are all choked up with 
sand. The deep mouth of the Ganges is called 
the Hoogley. 

, It was on the hanks of the Hoogley that the 
first English ,city was built. It was built by 
some English merchants, and is called Calcutta. 
That name comes from the name of a horrible 
idol called £alee> of which more will be said 
iereafter. 

Calcutta is now a very grand city ; there is 
the governors palace, and there are the man- 
sions of many rich Englishmen. It has been 
called ** the city of palaces." 

There is another great river on the other side 
of Hindostan called the Indus. It was from 
that river that Hindostan got the name of India^ 
or the East Indies. 

Villages. — Calcutta is built on a large plain 
called Sengal. Dotted about this plain are 
many villages. At a distance they look prettier 
than English villages, for they are overshadowed 
with thick trees ; but they are wretched places 
to live in. The huts are scarcely big enough to 
hold human creatures, nor strong enough to 
bear the pelting of the storm. When you enter 
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them you will find neither floor nor window, and 
very little furniture; neither chair, nor tahle, 
nor hed — nothing hut a large earthen hottle for 
fetching water, a smaller one for drinking, a 
basket for clothes, a few earthen pans, a few 
brass plates, and a mat. 

A Hindoo is counted very rich who has pro- 
cured a wooden bedstead to place his mat upon, 
and a wooden trunk, with a lock and key, to 
contain his clothes ; such a mau is considered to 
have a well-furnished house. 

As you pass through the villages, you may 
see groups of men sitting under the trees smo- 
king their pipes, while children, without clothes, 
are rolling in the dust, and sporting with the 
kids. Prowling about the villages are hungry 
dogs and whining jackalls, seeking for bones 
and ojOPal ; but the children are too much used 
to these creatures to be afraid of them. Hover- 
ing in the air are crows and kites, ready to se- 
cure any morsel they can see, or even to snatch 
the food, if they can, out of the children's little 
bands. 

What a confused noise do you hear as you 
pass along ! barking, whining, and squalling, 
loud laughing, and incessant chattering. It is 
a heathen village, and the sweet notes of praise 
to God are never sung there. 
. Yet in every village there is a little temple 
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with aD ido], and a priest to take the idol, to lay 
it down to sleep, and to offer it food, which he 
eats himself. 

The poor people bring the food for the idol 
with dowers, and place it at the door of the 
temple. 

Appearance. — The Hindoos are pleasing in 
their appear an ee, for iheir features are well- 
formed, their ti^eth are white, and their eyes 
have a soft expression. The women take much 
pains to dresa their long black hair, which is 
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soft as Silk : they gather it up in a knot at the 
top of their heads, and crown it with flowers. 
They have no occasion for a needle to make 
their dresses, as they are all in pne piece. They 
wind a long strip of white muslin (called a saree) 
round their hodies, and fold it over their heads 
like a veil, and then they are full dressed, ex- 
cept their ornaments, and with these tbey load 
themselves; glass rings of different colours on 
their arms, silver rings on their fingers and toes, 
and gold rings in their ears^ and a gold ring in 
their nose. 

The men wear a long strip of calico twisted 
closely round their bodies, and another thrown 
loosely over their shoulders ; but this last they 
cast off when they are at work : it is their upper 
garment On their heads they wear turbans, 
and on their feet sandals. The clothes of both 
men and women are generally white or pink, or 
white bordered with red. 

Food. — The most common food is rice ; and 
with this curry is often mixed to give it a relish. 
What is curry ? It is a mixture of herbs, 
spices, and oil. 

Very poor people cannot afford to eat either 
rice or curry ; and they eat some coarse grain 
instead. A lady who made a feast for the poor 
provided nothing but rice, and she found that 
it was thought as good as roast beef and plum 
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pudding are thought in England. The day 
after the feast some of the poor creatures came 
to pick up the grains of rice that were fallen 
upon the ground. 

The rich Hindoos eat mutton and venison, 
hut not heef ; this they think it wicked to eat, 
because they worship halls and cows. 

A favourite food is clarified butter, called 
*' ghee," white rancid stuff, kept in skin bottles 
to mix with curry. 

Water is the general drink, and there could 
not be a better. Yet there are intoxicating 
drinks, and some of the Hindoos have learned 
to love them, from seeing the English drink too 
much. What a sad thing that Christians should 
set a bad example to heathens ! 

Prodcctions. — There are many beautiful 
trees in India never seen in England, and many 
nice fruits never tasted here. 

The palm-tree, with its immense leaves, is the 
glory of India. These leaves are very useful ; 
they form the roof, the umbrella, the bed, the 
plate, and the writing-paper of the Hindoo. 

The most curious tree in India is the banyan, 
because one tree grows into a hundred. How 
is that ? The branches hang down, touch the 
ground, strike root there^ and spring up into 
new trees— joined to the old. Under an aged 
banyan there is shade for a large congregation. 

H 2 
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SeveDty thousand men might sit beneath its 
boughs. 

There is a sort of grass which grows a hundred 
feet high, and becomes hard like wood. It is called 
the bamboo. The stem is hollow like a pipe, 
and is often used as a water-pipe. It serves 
also for posts for houses, and for poles for car- 
riages« 

There are abundance of nice fruits in India ; 
and of these the mangoe is the best. You might 
mistake it for a pear when you saw it) but not 
when you tasted it. Pears cannot grow in India ; 
the sun is too hot even for grapes and oranges, 
excepting on the hills. 

The chief productions of India are rice and 
cotton ; rice is the food, and cotton is the cloth- 
ing of the Hindoo : and quantities of these are 
sent to England, for though we have wheat for 
food, we want rice too ; and though we have 
wool for clothing, we want cotton too. 

Eeligion. — There is no nation that has so 
many gods as the Hindoos. What do you think 
of three hundred and thirty millions! There 
are not so many people in Hindostan as that. 
No one person can know the names of all these 
gods ; and who would wish to know them ? 
Some of them are snakes, and some are 
monkeys ! 

The chief god of all is called Brahm. But, 
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strange to say, no one worships him. There is 
not an image of him in all India. 

And why not ? Because he is too great, the 
Hindoos say, to think of men on earth. He is 
always in a kind of sleep. What would he the 
use of worshipping him ? 

Next to him are three gods, and they are part 
of Brahm. 

Their names are — 
I. Brahma, the Creator. 
II. Vishnoo, the Preserver. 

III. Sheeva, the Destroyer. 

Which of these should you think men ought 
to worship the most ? Not the destroyer. Yet 
it is him they do worship the most. Very few 
worship Brahma the creator. And why not? 
Because t}ie Hindoos think he can do no more 
for them than he has done ; and they do not care 
about thanking him. 

Vishnoo, the preserver, is a great favourite ; 
because it is supposed that he bestows all man- 
ner of gifts. The Hindoos say he has been nine 
times upon the earth ; first as a fish, then as a 
tortoise, a man, a lion, a boar, a dwarf, a giant ; 
twice as a warrior, named Bam, and once as a 
thief, named Krishna. They say be will come 
again as a conquering king, riding on a white 
horse. Is it not wonderful they should say 
that ? It reminds one of the prophecy in Bev. 
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XIX. about Christ's second coining. Did the 
Hindoos hear that prophecy in old time ? They 
may have heard it, for the apostle Thomas once 
preached in India, at least we believe he did. 

Why do the people worship Sheeva the de- 
stroyer ? Because they hope that if they gain 
nis favour, they shall not be destroyed by him. 
They do not know that none can save from the 
destroyer but God. 

The Hindoos make images of their gods. 
Brahma is represented as riding on a goose; 
Vishnoo on a creature half-bird and half-man ; 
and Sheeva on a bull. 

Sheeva s image looks horribly ferocious with 
the tiger-skin and the necklace of skulls and 
snakes; but Sheeva's wife is far fiercer than 
himself. Her name is Kalee. Her whole de- 
light is said to be in blood. Those who wish to 
please her, oflFer up the blood of beasts ; but 
those who wish to please her still more, oflfer up 
their own blood. 

Her great temple, called Ealee Ghaut, is near 
Calcutta. There is a great feast in her honour 
once a year at that temple. Early in the morn- 
ing crowds assemble there with the noise of 
trumpets and kettle-drums. See those wild 
fierce men adorned with flowers. They go to- 
wards the temple. A blacksmith is ready. Lo ! 
one puts out his tongue, and the blacksmith cuts 
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it: this is to please Kalee: aDother chooses 
rather to have an iron bar run llirough bia 
tongue. Some thrust iron bars and burning 
coals into their sides. The boldest mount a 




wooden ecafTold and throw themselves down 
upon iron spikes beneath, stuck in bags of sand. 
It is very painful to fall upon these spikes ; but 
there is another way of torture quite as painful 
-~-i[ is the swing. Those who determine to 
swing, allow the blacksmith to drive hooks into 
the flesh upon their backs, and hanging by these 
hooks they swing in the air for ten minutes, or 
even for half an hour. And why all these cruel 
tortures ? To please Ealee, and to make the 
people wonder and admire, for the multitude 
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around shout with joy as they behold these hor- 
rible deeds. 

The castes. — The Hindoos pretend that when 
Brahma created men, he made some out of his 
mouth, some out of his arms, some out of his 
breast, and some out of his foot. They say the 
priests came out of Brahma's mouth, the soldiers 
came out of his arm, the merchants came out of 
his breast, the labourers came out of his foot. 
You may easily guess who invented this history. 
It was the priests themselves : it was they who 
wrote the sacred books where this history is 
found. 

The priests are very proud of their high birth, 
and they call theQiselves Brahmins. 

The labourers, who are told they come out of 
Brahma's foot, are much ashamed of their low 
birth. They are called sudras. 

You would be astonished to hear the great 
respect the sudras pay to the high and haughty 
Brahmins. When a sudra meets a Brahmin in 
the street, he touches the ground three times 
with his forehead, then, taking the priest's foot 
in his hand, he kisses his toe. 

The water in which a Brahmin has washed 
his feet is thought very holy. It is even be- 
lieved that such water can cure diseases. 

A Hindoo prince, who was very ill of a fever, 
was advised to try this remedy. He invited the 
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BrahmiDS from all parts of the country to assem- 
ble at his palace. Many thousands came. 
Each, as he arrived, was requested to wash his 
feet in a basin. This was the medicine given 
to the sick prince to drink. It cost a great deal 
of money to procure it ; for several shillings were 
given to each Brahmin to pay him for his 
trouble, and a good dinner was provided for all. 
It is said that the prince recovered immediately, 
but we are quite certain that it was not the water 
which cured him. 

In the holy books, or shasters, great blessings 
are promised to those who are kind to a Brahmin. 
Any one who gives him an umbrella will never 
more be scorched by the sun ; any one who 
gives him a pair of shoes will never have blis- 
tered feet ; any one who gives him sweet spices 
will never more be annoyed by ill smells ; and 
any one who gives him a cow will go to 
heaven. 

You may be sure that, after such promises, 
the Brahmins get plenty of presents; indeed, 
they may generally be known by their well-fed 
appearance, as well as by their proud manner of 
walking. They always wear a white cord hung 
round their necks. 

But we must not suppose that all Brahmins 
are rich, and all sudras poor; for it is not so. 
There are so many Brahmins that some can find 
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no employment as priests, and they are obliged 
to learn trades. Many of them become cooks. 

There are sudras as rich as princes ; but still 
a sudra can never be as honourable as a Brah- 
min, though the Brahmin be the cook and the 
sudra the master. 

But the sudras are not the most despised 
people. Far from it. It is those who have no 
caste at all who are the most despised. They 
are called pariahs. These are people who 
have lost their caste. It is a very easy thing 
to lose caste, and once lost it can never be 
regained. A Brahmin would lose his caste by 
eating with a sudra ; a sudra would lose his by 
eating with a pariah, and by eating with you — 
yes, with you ; for the Hindoos think that no 
one is holy but themselves. It often makes a 
missionary smile when he enters a cottage to 
see the people putting away their food with 
haste, lest he should defile it by his touch. 

Once an English oflBcer, walking along the 
road, passed very near a Hindoo just going to 
eat his dinner ; suddenly he saw the man take 
up the dish and dash it angrily to the ground. 
Why ? The oflBcer's shadow had passed over 
the food and polluted it. 

If you were to invite poor Hindoos to come 
to a feast, they would not eat if you sat down 
with them : nor would they eat unless they knew 
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a Hindoo had cooked their food. Even children 
at school will not eat with children of a lower 
caste, — or with their teachers, if the teachers are 
not Hindoos. 

There was once a little Hindoo girl named 
Eajee. She went to a missionary's school, hut 
she would not eat with her schoolfellows, be- 
cause she belonged to a higher caste than they 
did. As she lived at the school, her mother 
brought her food every day, and Enjee sat under 
a tree to eat it. At the end of two years she 
told her mother that she wished to turn from 
idols, and serve the living God. Her mother 
was much troubled at hearing this, and begged 
her child not to bring disgrace on the family by 
becoming a Christian. But Eajee was anxious 
to save her precious soul. She cared no longer 
for her caste, for she knew that all she had been 
taught about it was deceit and folly ; therefore 
one day she sat down and ate with her school- 
fellows. When her mother heard of Eajee's 
conduct, she ran to the school in a rage, and 
seizing her little daughter by the hair of her 
head, began to beat her severely. Then she 
hastened to the priests to ask them whether the 
child had lost her caste for ever. The priests re- 
plied, " Has the child got her new teeth ?" 
" No," said the mother. " Tlien we can cleanse 
her, and when her new teeth come she will be 
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as pure as ever. But you must pay a good deal 
of money for the cleansing." Were they not 
cunning priests ? and covetous priests too ? 

The money was paid, and Bajee was hrought 
home against her will. Dreadful sufferings 
awaited the poor child. The cleansing was a 
cruel business. The priests burned the child's 
tongue. This was one of their cruelties. When 
little Bajee was suffered to go back to school, 
she was so ill that she could not rise from her bed. 

The poor deceived mother came to see her. 
" I am going to Jesus," said the young martyr. 
The mother began to weep, " Eajee, we will 
not let you die." 

But I am glad," the little sufferer replied, 

because I shall go to Jesus. If you, mother, 
would love him, and give up your idols, we 
should meet again in heaven." 

An hour afterwards Bajee went to heaven ; 
but I have never heard whether her mother gave 
up her idols.* 

The Ganges. — This beautiful river waters the 
sultry plain of Bengal. God made this river to 
be a blessing, but man has turned it into a 
curse. The Hindoos say the Biver Ganges is 
the goddess Gunga; and they flock from all 
parts of India to worship her. When they reach 
the river they bathe in it, and fancy they have 

* Church Miiuonary JuTenile IiiBtnictor, 1849. 
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washed away all their sins. They carry away 
large bottles of the sacred water for their friends 
at home. 

But this is not all ; very cruel deeds are com- 
mitted by the side of the river. It is supposed 
that all who die there will go to the Hindoo 
heaven. It is therefore the custom to drag 
dying people out of their beds, and to lay them 
in the mud, exposed to the heat of the broiling 
sun, and then to pour pails of water over their 
heads. 

One sick man, who was being carried to the 
water, covered up as if be were dead, suddenly 
threw off the covering, and called out, " I am 
not dead, I am only very ill." He knew that 
the cruel people who were carrying him were 
going to cast him into the water while he was 
still alive : but nothing he could say could save> 
him : the cruel creatures answered, " You may 
as well die now as at another time ;" and so they 
drowned him, pretending all the while to be very 
kind. 

It is thought a good thing to be thrown into 
the river after death. The Ganges is the great 
burying-place; and dead bodies may be seen 
floating on its waters, while crows and vultures 
are tearing the flesh from the bones. There 
would be many more of these horrible sights 
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were it not that many bodies are burned, and 
their ashes only cast into the river. 

Some foolish deceived creatures drown them- 
selves in the Ganges, hoping to be very happy 
hereafter as a reward. The Brahmins are ready 
to accompany such people into the water. Some 
men were once seen going into the river with a 
large empty jar fastened to the back of each. 
The empty jar prevented them from sinking; 
but there was a cup in the hands of each of the 
poor men, and with these cups they filled the 
jars, and then they began to sink. One of them 
grew frightened, and tried to get to shore; but 
the wicked Brahmins in their boats hunted him, 
and tried to kpep him in the water; however 
they could not .catch him, and the miserable 
man escaped. There are villages near the river 
whither such poor creatures flee, and where they 
end their days together; for their old friends 
would not speak to them if they were to return 
to their homes. 

Beggars. — As you wa^c about Hindostan, 
you will somettees meet a horrible object, with 
no other covering than a tiger^s skin, or else an 
orange scarf; his body besmeared with ashes, 
his hair matted like the shaggy coat of a wild 
beast, and his nails like birds' claws. The man 
is a beggar^ and a very bold one^ because he is 
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considered as one of the holiest of men. Who 
is he? 

A sunnyasee. Who is he ? 

A Brahmin, who wishing to he more holy 
than other Brahmins, (holy as they are,) has left 
all and hecome a heggar. As a reward, he ex- 
pects, when he dies, to go straight to heaven, 
without heing first horn again in the world. It 
is wonderful to see the tortures which a sunyasee 
will endure. He will stand for years on one 
leg, till it is full of wounds, or, if he prefers it, 
he will clench his fist till the nails grow through 
the hands. 

These holy heggars are found in all parts of 
India, hut they are particularly fond of the most de- 
solate spots. Near the mouth of the Ganges there 
are some desert places, the resort of tigers, and 
there many of the sunyasees live in huts. They 
pretend not to he afraid of the tigers, and the Hin- 
doos think that tigers will not touch such holy 
men ; hut it is certain that tigers have heen seen 
dragging some of these proud men into the 
woods. 

There is another kind of heggars called fakirs ; 
they are just as wicked and foolish as the sun- 
yasees; hut they are Mahomedans and not 
Brahmins. 

Animals. — Some of the fiercest and most dis- 
agreeable animals are highly honoured in India. 
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The monkey is counted as a god ; the conse- 
quence is, that the monkeys, finding they are 
treated with respect, grow very buld, and are con- 
tinually scrambling upon the roofs of the houses. 
In one place there is a garden where monkeys 
riot ahout at their pleasure, for all in that garden 
is for them alone, the delicious fruits, the cool 
fountains, the shady bowers, all are for the 
worthless, mischievous monkeys. 

But if it be strange for men to worship mon- 
keys, is it not stranger sUll to worship snakes 
s.ni serpents ? Yet there is a temple in India 
where serpents crawl about at their pleasure, 




where they are waited upon by priests, and fed 
with fruits and cTery dainty. How much de- 
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lighted mast tbe old serpent be nitb tbis wor- 
ship! 

EiteB also, those fierce birds, are worshipped. 
There is meat sold in shops oa purpose for 
them ; and it is bought and thrown up in the 
air to the great greedy creatures. 




Fttdingiita. 

There are splendid peacocks flying abont in 
the woods, but the Hindoos do not worship 
them ; they shoot and eat them. 
. Of all the animals in India there is none 
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which terrifies man so much as the tiger. The 
Bengal tiger is a fine and fierce beast. Woe 
to the man or woman on whom he springs! 
What then do you think must become of the 
man who falls into his den ? These dens are 
generally hid in jungles, which are places co- 
vered with trees, and overgrown with shrubs and 
tall grass. 

A gentleman was once walking through a jungle, 
when he felt himself sinking into the ground, 
while a cloud of dust blinded his eyes. Soon 
he heard a low growling noise. He fancied that 
he had sunk into a den, and so he had. Beside 
him lay some little tigers, too young indeed to 
hurt him ; but these tigers had a mother^ and 
she could not be far off, though she was not in 
the den when the stranger fell in. The as- 
tonished man felt there was no time to be lost, 
for the tigress, he knew, would soon return to 
her cubs. How could he prepare to meet her ? 
He had neither gun nor sword, nor even stick in 
his hand. But a thought came into his head. 
Snatching a silk handkerchief from his neck, and 
taking another from his pocket, he bound them 
tightly round his arm up to his elbow ; and thus 
prepared to meet his enemy. She soon appeared, 
crouching on the ground, and then with a spring 
leaped upon the stranger. At the same moment 
the brave man thrust his arm between her open 
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jaws, and seizing hold of her rough tongue, 
twisted it backwards and forwards with all his 
might The beast was now unable to close her 
mouth, and to bite with her sharp fangs ; but 
she could scratch with her sharp claws ; and 
scratch she did, till the clothes were torn off the 
man's body, and the flesh from his bones. But 
the brave man would not loose his hold; and 
the tigress was tired out first : alarmed, — with a 
sudden start backward, she jerked her tongue 
out of the man's hand, and rushed out of the 
den and out of the jungle.* 

How glad was the man to escape from a 
horrible fate ! his body was faint and bleeding ; 
but his life was preserved, and his heart over- 
flowed with gratitude to God for his wonderful 
deliverance. He who delivered Daniel from the 
lion's den delivered him from the tiger^s den. 
The tiger's mouth, indeed, had not been shut t 
but his open mouth had not been suffered to 
devour the Lord's servant. 

• Taken from " The Javenile Missionary Magazine,** April, 
1849. The story is well aathenticated. 
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THE THUGS. 

There is a set of people in India more danger- 
ous than wild beasts. They are called Thugs, that 
is, deceivers ; and well do they deserve the name, 
for their whole employment is to deceive that they 
may destroy. Yet they are not ashamed of their 
wickedness ; for they worship the goddess Kalee, 
and they know that she delights in blood. Be- 
fore they set out on one of their cruel journeys, 
they bow down before the image of Kalee, and they 
ask her to bless the shovel and the cloth that 
they hold in their hands. 

What are they for ? 

The cloth is to strangle poor travellers^ and 
the shovel to dig their graves. 

A Hindoo family were once travelling when 
they overtook three men on the way. These 
men seemed very civil and obliging ; and they 
soon got acquainted with the family, and accom- 
panied them on their journey. Who were these 
men ? Alas ! they were Thugs. It was very 
foolish of the family to be so ready to go with 
strangers. At last they came up to three other 
men, who were sitting under the shade of a tree, 
eating sugared rice. These men also were 
Thugs; and they had agreed with the other 
Thugs to help them in their wicked plans. But 
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the family thought they were kind and friendly 
men, and consented to sit down with them in 
the shade, and to partake of their food. They 
did not know that with the rice was mixed a sort 
of drug to cause people to fall asleep. The 
family ate and fell asleep : and when they were 
asleep, the Thugs strangled them all with their 
cloths, — the father, the mother, and the five young 
people, — and then with their shovels they dug 
their graves. But before they buried them they 
stripped them of their garments and their 
jewels ; for it was to get their precious spoils 
they had committed these dreadful murders. 
The Thugs went afterwards to the priests of 
Kalee to receive a blessing, and they rewarded 
the priests by giving them some of their stolen 
treasures. 

But, after all, these wicked men did not escape 
punishment; for the English governors heard of 
their crimes, and caught them, and brought them 
to justice. Then these murderers confessed the 
wicked deed just related : but this was not their 
only crime ; for it had been the business of their 
lives to rob and to destroy. 

Do not these Thugs resemble him who is 
always walking about seeking whom he may 
devour ? Only he destroys the soul as well as 
the body. He is the great Deceiver, and the 
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great Destroyer. None but God can keep us 
from falling into his power : therefore we pray, 
** Deliver us from evil/' or from the evil one. 



THE HINDOO WOMEN. 



It is a miserable thing to be a Hindoo lady. 
While she is a very little girl, she is allowed to 
play about, but when she comes to be ten or 
twelve years, she is shut up in the back rooms 
pf the house till she is married ; and when she 
is married she is shut up still. She may indeed 
walk in the garden at the back of the house, 
but nowhere else. 

Hindoo ladies are not taught even those 
trifling accomplishments which Chinese ladies 
learn : they can neither paint, nor play music ; 
much less can they read and write. They amuse 
themselves by putting on their ornaments, or by 
making curries and sweetmeats to please their 
husbands : but most of their time they spend in 
idleness, sauntering about and chattering non- 
sense. As rich Hindoos have several wives, the 
ladies are not alone ; and being so much toge- 
ther, they quarrel a great deal. 

Some English ladies once visited the house 
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of a rich Hindoo. They were led into the court 
at the hack of the house, and shown into a little 
chamber. One by one some women came in, 
all looking very shy and afraid to speak; yet 
dressed very fine in muslin sarees, worked with 
gold and silver flowers, and they were adorned 
with pearls and diamonds. At last they ven- 
tured to admire the clothes of their visitors, 
and even to touch them. Then thev asked 
the English ladies to come and see their jewels ; 
and they took them into a little dark chamber 
with gratings for windows, and displayed their 
treasures. They talked very loud, and all toge- 
ther and so foolishly, that the ladies reproved 
them. The poor creatures replied, " We should 
like to learn to read and work like the English 
ladies; but we have nothing to do, and so we 
are accustomed to be idle, and to talk foolishly. 
Do come again, and bring us books, and pic^ 
tures, and dolls." 

You see what useless, wearisome lives the 
Hindoo ladies lead. Now hear what hard and 
wretched lives the jpoor women lead. The wife 
of a poor man rises from her mat before it is 
day, and by the light of a lamp spins cotton for 
the family clothing. Next she feeds the chil- 
dren, and sweeps the house and yard, and cleans 
the brass and stone vessels. Then she washes 
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the rice, bruises, and boils it. By this time it is 
ten o'clock, when she goes with some other 
women to bathe in the river, or if there be no 
river near, in a great tank of rain-water. While 
there, she often makes a clay image of her god, 
and worships it with prayers, and bowings, and 
oflferings of fruit and flowers, for nearly an hour. 
On her return home she prepares the curry for 
dinner: her kitchen is a clay furnace in the 
yard, and there she boils the rice. When din- 
ner is ready, she dares not sit down with her 
liusband to eat it : no, she places it respectfully 
before his mat, and then retires to the yard. 
Her little boys eat with their father; but her 
little girls dine with her upon the food that is 
left. 

It is not the busy life she leads that makes a 
poor woman unhappy : it is the ill-treatment she 
endures. A kind word is seldom spoken to her : 
but a hard blow is often given. Her own boys are 
encouraged to insult her because she is only a 
woman. She is taught to worship her husband 
as a god, however bad he may be. There is a 
proverb which shows how much women are de- 
spised in India. ** How can you place the black 
rice-pot beside the golden spice-box !" By the 
nee-box a woman is meant : by the spice-box a 
man : and the meaning of the proverb is that 
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a wife is unworthy to sit at the same table with 
her husband. 

In this manner a wife is treated : a widow is 
still more despised. However young she may 
be, she is not allowed to marry again ; but is 
obliged to live in her father'*s house, or (if she 
has no father) in her brother's house, to do the 
hardest work, and never to eat more^than one 
meal a day, and that meal of the coarsest food. 
Widows used to burn themselves in a great fire 
with their husbands' dead bodies ; but the Eng- 
lish government has forbidden them to do so 
any more ; but their hard-hearted relations make 
them as miserable as possible. 

Missionaries. — There are hundreds of mis- 
sionaries in India ; but not nearly enough for so 
many millions of people. The Hindoos call 
them Padri-Sahibs, which means ** Father- Gen- 
tlemen," and they give them this name to show 
their love, as well as respect 

Once a missionary who had been long in 
India was going back to England for a little 
while. It was from Calcutta that he set sail. 
The Christian Hindoos stood in crowds by the 
river-side to bid him farewell. Among the rest 
was a little girl with her parents. She was a 
gracious child, who had turned from idols to 
serve the living God. The missionary said to 
her, " Well, my child, you know I am going to 
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PiaitTt <ifchSldnA cm At Qanga. 

EDgiand. What shall I bring you from that 
country 7" 

" I do not want anything," she modestly re- 
plied. " I have my parents, and my brother, and 
the Padri-Sahibs, and my books, what can I 
want more ?" 

" But, said the missionary, " you are only a 
little girl, and Burely yon would like sometbiug 
from England. Shall I bring you some play- 
things ?" 
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" No, thank you/' said the child ; " I do 
not want playthings — I am learning to read." 

" Come, come," said the missionary, " shall I 
bring you a playfellow, a white child from Eng- 
land ?" 

" No, no," answered the little girl, *' it would 
be taking her from her parents." 

" Well, then," said her friend, *' is there no- 
thing I can bring you ?" 

** Well, if you are so kind as to insist on 
bringing me something, ask the Christians in 
England to send me a Bible-book and more 
Padri-Sahibs." 

This was a good request indeed, but to get 
Padri-Sahibs is a hard thing to do. Who can 
tell how much good they have done already ! 
There are many Christian villages in India, and 
they are as different from heathen villages as 
a dove's nest is different from a tiger's den. 

Some very wicked men have been converted. 
You have heard of those proud and hateful beg- 
gars, the Sunnyaseesand the Fakirs. 

One day a missionary, who had gone for his 
health to the Himalaya Mountains, was walking 
in the verandah of his house, when he was sur- 
prised by a man suddenly throwing himself down 
at his feet, and embracing his knees. The mis- 
sionary could not tell who this man was, for a 
dark blanket covered the man's head and face. 
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Bat soon the covering was lifled up, and a 
swarthy and withered countenance was shown : 
the missionary knew it to be that of an old 
Fakir he once had known, as the chief priest of 
a gang of rohbers, but now the Mahomedan was 
become a ChrlBtian ; and he had travelled six 
hundred miles, hoping to see once more the 
face of his teacher; and lo ! he had seen it at 
lost.* 

Schools. — The Hindoos have schools of 
their own, hut only for boys. The scholars sit 
in a shed, cross-legged upon mats, and learn to 
scratch letters with iron pins upon large leaves. 
But what can they learn from Brahmin teachers 
but foolish tales about false gods ? 

* See " Church Hiiainnu? JmcDilf HBgaiiDe," Harefa. 1819. 
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Missionaries have far better schools where the 
Bible is taught; and missionaries' wives have 
schools for girls ; and sometimes they take pity 
on poor orphans^ and receive them into their 
houses. 

One evening as a Christian lady was returning 
home, she saw a Hindoo woman lying on the 
ground, and a little boy sitting by her side. The 
lady spoke kindly to the sick woman, and then 
the little boy looked up and said, with tears in 
his eyes, *' My mother is sick and has nothing 
to eat : I fear she will die." The lady had com- 
passion on the mother and the child, and has- 
tening home, she sent her servant to fetch them 
both. They were soon put to rest on a nice clean 
mat with a blanket to cover them ; but the 
mother died next morning. The little boy was 
left an orphan, but not forlorn, nor friendless, 
for the Christian lady took care of him. He 
was five years old, thin and delicate, and much 
fairer than most Hindoo children. He had 
many winning ways ; but he had a proud heart. 
He was proud of his name, " Eamchunda," be- 
cause it was the name of a great false god : but 
when he had learned about the true God, he 
asked for a new name, and w»^8 called *' John." 
His wishing to change his name was a good 
sign: and there were other good signs in this 
little orphan ; and before he died, — ^for he died 
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80on> — he showed plainly that he had not a new 
name only, but a new nature,* 

Little Phebe was another child received by a 
missionary's wife. She was not an orphan, yet 
she was as much to be pitied as an orphan ; for 
her mother told the missionaries that if they did 
not take the child, she would throw her to the 
jackals. It was a happy exchange for the infant 
to leave so cruel a mother to be reared by a 
Christian lady, who, instead of throwing her to 
jackals, brought her to Jesus. 

She died when only five years old by an acci- 
dent : when washing her hands in the great tank 
she fell in, and was drowned.t 

But some Hindoo children, though carefully 
instructed, do not grow gentle and loving, like 
John and Phebe« 

The tents of some English soldiers were 
pitched in a lonely part of India ; and the night 
was dark, when an officer's lady thought she 
heard the sound of a child crying. The lady 
sent her servants out to look, and at last they 
brought in a little giri of four years old. And 
where do you think they had found her? 

* This interesting history is related more fully in " The Pil- 
grim Boy of Monghyr," one of the series of Missionary Stories, 
published by Snow, 35, Paternoster Row. 

+ Related by Mrs. Weilbrecht in the " Children's Missionary 
Magazine." 
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Bailed up to hei throat in a bog, her little head 
alone peeping out. And who do 7011 think had 
pnt her there ? Her cruel mother. Yes, she 
had left her there to die. 

This child gave a great deal of trouble to the 
kind lady who had saved her, nor did she show 
her any love in return for her kindness ; and 
after keeping her about two years, the lady Bent 
her to a niseionary's school.* 

You see how cruelly mothers in India eome- 
times treat their children. Their rehgion teaches 
them to be cruel. 

A mother is taught to believe that if her babe 

* " Chuitli MiuioDu; JaTmile Instrnctar," Hucli, ISSO. 
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is sick, an evil spirit is angry. To please this 
evil spirit, she will put her babe in a basket, and 
haog it up in a tree for three days. She goes 
then to look at it, and if it be olive, she takes it 
home. But bow seldom does she find it alive ! 
Either the ants or the vultures have eaten it, or 
it is starved to death. 

Wlien there is a famine in the land, many mo- 
thers will sell their children for sixpence each : 
and if they cannot sell them, they wiil leave them 
to perish. 




One missionary received fifty-one poor starv- 
ing children into his house : they were always 
crying, " Sahib, roti, roti ;" that is, " Master, 
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bread, bread." Bat tbe bread came too late to 
save tbeir lives ; for all died except one. 

Yet these sick children were very wicked. 

One of them stole a brass basin, and sold it 
for sweetmeats. Though very kindly treated, 
some of them wished to escape ; and to prevent 
it, the missionary tied them together in strings 
of fifteen. 

There is a tribe in India called Ehunds ; and 
they sprinkle their fields with children's blood, 
and they say this is the way to make the com grow* 
The English government once rescued eighty 
poor children from the Khunds, and sent them 
to a Christian school. What miserable little 
creatures they were when they arrived ! but they 
were soon clothed and comforted ; and taught to 
hold a needle, and to know their letters; and, 
better still, to pronounce the name of Jesus. 
Like these poor little captives, we were all con- 
demned to die, till Jesus rescued us, and pro- 
mised everlasting life to those who believe. 



THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 



There are many rich English gentlemen living 
in India : some are judges, and some are mer- 
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chants, and some are ofiScers in the army. They 
dwell in large and grand houses, with many 
windows down to the ground, and a wide ve- 
randah to keep off the sun. Instead of glass ^ 
there is grass in the windows: the hlinds are 
made of sweet-scented grass, and servants out- 
side continually pour water on the grass to make 
the . air cool. Instead of Jires^ they have^aw*. 
These fans are like large screens hanging from 
the ceiling, and waving to and fro to refresh the 
company. Instead of carpets there are mats on 
the floor ; and round the beds gauze curtains are 
drawn to keep out the insects. 

The servants are all Hindoos, and a great 
number are kept ; and this is necessary, because 
each servant will only do one kind of work. 

Each horse has two servants, one to take care 
of it, and the other to cut grass: even the dog 
has a boy to look after it alone. The ser- 
vants do not live in their master's house, but in 
small huts near. The place where they live is 
called " the compound." 

When English people travel they do not go 
in carriages, but in palanquins. A palanquin is 
like a child's cot, only larger ; and there a tra- 
veller can sleep at his ease. 

The men who carry the palanquins are called 
" Bearers." The nurses are called Ayahs. 
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Babies are carried out of doors by tbeir ayabs, 
but children of three or four are taken out by 
the bearers. 

There was once a little girl of three years old 
who taught her bearer to fear God, 

Little Mary was walking out in a grove with 
her heathen bearer. She observed him stop at a 
small Hindoo temple, and bow down to the 
stone image before the door. 

The lisping child inquired, — " Saamy, what 
for, you do that ?" 

" 0, missy," said he, " that is my god !" 

" Your god !" exclaimed the child, " your 
god, Saamy! Why your god can no see, no 
can hear, no can walk — your god stone ! My 
God make you, make me, make everything !** 
Yet Saamy still, whenever he passed the temple, 
bowed down to his idol : and still the child re» 
proved him. Though the old man would not 
mind, yet he loved his baby teacher. Once when 
he thought slie was going to England he said to 
her, — " What will poor Saamy do when missy 
go to England? Saamy no father, no mother." 

" 0, Saamy!" replied the child, " if you love 
God he will be your father, and mother too." 

The poor bearer promised with tears in his 
eyes that he would love God. " Then," said 
she, " you must learn jny prayers ;" and she 
began to teach him the Lord's Prayer. Soon 
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afterwards Mary's papa was surprised to see the 
bearer enter the room at the time of family 
prayers, and still more surprised to see him take 
off his turban, kneel down, and repeat the 
Lord's Prayer after his master. The lispings of 
the babe had brought the old man to God : 
Saamy did not only bow the knee, he wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth, and became a 
real Christian * 

Chief cities. 

There are three great cities which may be 
called English cities, though in India: because 
Englishmen built them, and live in them, and 
rule over them. Their names are Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. 

The capital city is Calcutta. There the chief 
governor resides. Part of Calcutta is called the 
Black Town, and it is only a heap of mud huts 
crowded with Hindoos. The other part of Cal- 
cutta is called the English town; and it con- 
sists of beautiful houses by the river- side, each 
house surrounded by a charming garden and a 
thick grove. 

Madras is built on a plain by the sea, and is 
adorned by fine avenues of trees, amongst which 

• '* The Little Missionary." Published by Groom, Soho Square 
Boza^ir, and Paternoster Row, 
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the English live in elegant villas and gardens. 
Here also there is a Black town. It is very 
hard to land at Madras, because there is no har- 
bour. 

Bombay has one of the best harbours in the 
world. It is built on a small island covered 
with cocoa-nut groves. 

Now let us compare these places with each 
other. 

Calcutta boasts of her fine river, but then the 
ground is flat and marshy; and therefore the 
air is damp and unhealthy, and there are no 
grand prospects. 

Madras is very dry, and sandy, and dusty ; 
but then there is the sea to enliven and refresh it. 

Bombay has the sea also, besides the groves, 
and at a little distance, high mountains, which 
look beautiful, and which it is delightful to 
visit. There are no such mountains near Cal- 
cutta or Madras. 

These are the chief English cities. I must 
now speak of the favourite city of the Hindoos. 

It is Benares on the Ganges. 

You might go from Calcutta in a boat, and 
after sailing four hundred miles, you would 
reach Benares. The Hindoos say that it was 
built by their god Sheeva, of gold and precious 
stones ; but that, as we are living in a bad time, 
it appears to be made of bricks and mud, though 
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really very different. They say that Benares is 
eighty thousand steps nearer heaven than any 
other city, and that whoever dies there (even 
though he eat beef !) will go to heaven. 

A missionary once reproved a Hindoo for 
telling lies. The answer was, *' Why, what of 
that ? do I not live at Benares ?" The man 
thought he was quite safe, however wicked he 
might be. 

In walking about Benares a stranger might be 
surprised to meet every now and then a white 
bull, with a hump on its back, without a driver or 
a rider, or any one to keep it in order. You must 
know that a white bull is said to belong to the 
chief god of Benares, and it is considered a 
sacred animal, and is allowed to do as it pleases. 

And how does it behave ? 

It behaves much in the same manner as a 
child would who had its own way. The white 
bull helps itself to the fruit and vegetables sold 
in the streets, and even to the sweetmeats. It 
has a great taste for flowers ; and it cunningly 
hides itself near the doors of the temples, to 
watch for the people coming out with their gar- 
lands of marigolds round their necks. At these 
the bull eagerly snatches with its tongue, and 
swallows them in a moment. Finding it is 
petted by every one, it grows so bold, as to walk 
into the houses, and even to go up the stone 
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Stairs on to the roof, where it seems to enjoy the 
cool air, as it quietly chews the cud. 

In the spring the white bulls like to wander 
out in the fields to eat the tender green grass. 
A farmer finding one of these bulls in his 
fields made him get into a boat, and sent him 
by a man across the river Ganges. But the 
cunning creature came back in the evening ; for 
he watched till he saw some people setting out 
in a boat, and then jumped in ; and though the 
passengers tried to turn him out, he would stay 
there. In this way he got back to the corn fields. 

So much respected are these bulls that a 
Hindoo would sooner lose his own life than suffer 
one of them to be killed. An English gen- 
tleman was just going to shoot one that had 
broken into his garden, when his Hindoo servant 
rushed between him and the bull, saying, " Shoot 
me, sir, shoot me, but let him go." You may 
be sure that the gentleman did not shoot the 
servant ; and I think it probable he spared the 
bull's life. 

There is one more city to be noticed. 

Delhi was once the grandest city in India, 
and the seat of the great Moguls, those Maho- 
medans who conquered India before the British 
came. The ancient palace is still to be seen : it 
is built of red stone; but its ornaments are 
gone ; where is now the room lined with crystal, 
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the golden palm-tree with diamond fruits, and 
the golden peacock with emerald wings, over- 
shadowing the monarch's throne ? 

The Persians have stripped the palace of all its 
gorgeous splendour. 



We have now described the two most nume- 
rous nations in the world, China and Hindostan. 
They contain together more than half the world. 
In some respects they are alike, and in some 
respects they are different. In these respects 
tl)ey are different. 



IN CHINA. 

There is one empe- 
ror. 

There is one lan- 
guage. 

They use chairs, and 
tables, and beds. 

They eat with chop- 
sticks. 

They wear shoes. 

The men shave their 
heads except one lock. 



IN HINDOSTAN. 

There is no empe- 
ror, and the English 
govern the country. 

There are many. 

They sit and sleep 
on mats. 

They eat with their 
fingers. 

They go bare-foot, 
and wear sandals. 

The men twist up 
their hair with a 
comb. 
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They seldom wash 
themselves. 

They eat pigs more 
than any other meat. 

They are grave and 
silent. 

They are industri- 
ous. 

The most learned 
rise to be great men. 

They mind the laws. 

The land is well cul- 
tivated. 



They bathe often. 

They abhor pigs. 

They are merry and 
talkative. 
They are idle. 

Every one is high 
and low according to 
his caste. 

They care not for 
laws. 

There is much waste 
land, and many jun- 
gles. 



Now let us consider in what respects they are 
alike, 

China and Hindostan are alike in these re- 
spects. They are both very populous, though 
China has twice as many inhabitants as Hin- 
dostan. 

In both rice is the chief food. 

In both large grown-up families live toge- 
ther. 

In both the women are shut up. 

In both foreigners are hated. 

In both conjurors are admired. 
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In both many idols are worshipped. 

In both there are ancient sacred books. 

In both the people are deceitful, unmerciful to 
the poor, and in the habit of destroying their 
o>vn little girls when babies. 

In both it is believed that the soul after death 
goes into another body, and is bom over and 
over again into this world. 

Is it not mournful to think that more than 
half the people in the world have no bright hope 
to cheer a dying bed ? One poor Hindoo was 
heard to exclaim as he was dying, " Where shall 
I go last of all T* He asked a wise question. 
He wanted to know where, after having been 
bom ever so many times, he should be put for 
ever and ever. That is the great point we all 
want to know. But the Hindoo and the China- 
man cannot know this : they have never heard of 
everlasting happiness. 



Extracted from " Weitbrecht's Protestant Missions in Bengal," 
" Leupolt*! Recollections of an Indian Missionary," ** South 
Indian Sketches," " Hindoo Female Education," " Hindostan" 
in Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
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CIECASSIA. 

This is not a vast country like China, or Hin- 
dostan. It may be called a nook, it is so small 
compared with some great kingdoms : but it is 
famous on account of the ^beauty of the people. 
They are fair, hke Europeans, with handsome 
features, and fine figures. But their beauty has 
done them harm, and not good; for the cruel 
Turks purchase many of the Circassian women, 
because they are beautiful, and shut them up in 
their houses. Perhaps you will be surprised to 
hear that the young Circassians think it a fine 
thiog to go to Turkey — to live in fine palaces 
and gardens, instead of remaining in their own 
simple cottages. But I think that when they 
find themselves confined between high walls, they 
must sigh to think of their flocks and their farms 
at home, and more than all, of the dear relations 
they have left behind. 

Circassia is a pleasant country, situated near 
the noble mountains of Caucasus. The snow on 
the mountains cools the air, and makes Circassia 
as pleasant to live in as our own England. In- 
deed, if you were suddenly to be transported into 
Circassia, you would be ready to exclaim, ** Is 
not this England ? Here are apple-trees, and 
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pear-trees, and plumb-trees, like those in my 
father's garden : those sounds are like the notes 
of the blackbird and thrush, which sing among 
the hawthorns in English woods." 

But look again, you will see vines interlacing 
their fruitful branches among the spreading oaks. 
You do not see such vines in England. But 
hark I what do I hear ? It is a sound never 
heard in England. It is the yell of jackals. 

Manners of the people. — There is no 
country in the world where the people are as 
kind to strangers as in Circassia. Every family, 
however poor, has a guest-house. There is the 
family-house, with its orchard, and stables, and 
at a little distance, another house for strangers. 
This is no more than a large room, with a stable 
at one end. The walls are made of wicker-work, 
plastered with clay. There is no ceiling but the 
rafters, and no floor but the bare earth. Yet 
there is a wide chimney, where a blazing fire is 
kept up with a pile of logs. And there is a sofa 
or divan, covered with striped silk, and many 
neat mats to serve as beds for as many travellers 
as may arrive. The wind may whistle through 
the chinks, and the rain come through the roof, 
but the stranger is well warmed, and comfortably 
lodged ; and above all, he has the host to wait 
upon him with more attention than a servant. 
The supper is served as soon as the sun sets. 
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But where ia the table ? There is none. la 
tho supper placed on the floor ? Not bo. Tt is 
brought in on stools with three legs. They 
answer the purpose of tables, trays, and dishes, 
all in one. What is the fare served up ? This 
is the sort of dinner provided. On the first 
table is placed a flat loaf; the gravy in the 
middle, and the meat all round. When this is 
taken away, another table is brought in with 
cheese-cakes ; a third with butter and honey ; a 
fourth with a pie ; a fifth with a cream ; and last 
of all, a table, with a wooden bowl of curdled 
milk. The company have no plates ; but each 




Circassian carries a spoon and a knife in his 
girdle, and with these he helps himself. The 
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servants who stand by, are not forgotten : a piece 
of meat or of pie-crust is often given to one of 
them ; it is curious to see the men take it into a 
corner to eat it there. There are many hungry 
poor waiting at the door of the guest-house, 
ready to help the servants to devour the remains 
of the feast ; and there is often a great deal of 
food left ; for there are generally ten tables, and 
sometimes there are forty tables. The guests 
are expected to taste the food on each, however 
many there may be. 

Instead of wine, there is a drink called shuat 
handed to the guests : it is distilled from grain 
and honey. Vegetables are not much eaten in 
Circassia : for greens are considered fit only for 
beasts : and there are no potatoes. Pies, and 
tarts, and tartlets of various kinds are too well 
liked, and the finest ladies in the land are skilful 
in making them. 

The family live in a thatched cottnge, called 
"the fumily-house." It is not divided into 
rooms. If a man wants several rooms, he builds 
several houses. 

As you approach the dwelling of a Circassian, 
you hear the barking of dogs, and upon coming 
nearer, you see women milking cows, and feeding 
poultry, and boys tending goats, and leading 
horses. 

If you go into the farm-yard, you will see 
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among the animals, the buffalo — ^but no pig. 
There are, however, wild boars in the woods. 

Circassian women. — They are not shut up 
as Hindoo, and Chinese, and Turkish ladies are. 
They do not indeed go into the guest-house to 
see strangers ; but strangers are sometimes 
invited into the family-house to see them. 

An Englishman, who visited a family-house, 
was introduced to the wife and daughter. They 
both rose up when he entered : nor would they 
sit down, till he sat down; and this respect 
ladies show not only to gentlemen, but even to 
the poorest peasants. The only furniture in the 
house was the divan, on which the ladies sat; a 
pile of boxes, containing the beds, which were to 
be spread on the floor at night ; and a loom for 
weaving cloth, and spindles for spinning. 

The daughter, who was sixteen, was dressed in 
a skirt of striped silk, with a blue bodice, and 
silver clasps ; and she wore a cap of scarlet 
cloth, adorned with silver lace — her light hair 
flowing over her shoulders : yet though so finely 
arrayed, her feet were bare ; for she only put on 
her red slippers when she walked out. The 
mother was covered with a loose calico wrapper, 
and her face was concealed by a thick white veil. 
The visitor laid some needle-cases at the ladies' 
feet, for it is not the custom for them to receive 
presents in their bands. 
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The oeedle-caSee greatly delighted the young 
Hafiza, and her mother. The present was well 
chosen, because the Circassian women are very 




industrious, supplying their husbands and bro- 
thers nith all their clothes, from the woollen 
bonnet to the morocco shoe. The wool, the 
flax, and the hemp, are all prepared at home by 
the mothers, and made into clothes by the girls, 
who first spin the thread, then weave the cloth, 
and finish by sewing the seams. Some girls are 
very clever in knitting silver lace foi trimming 
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garments. A girl named Dussepli was famous 
for her skill in this art, indeed her name signi- 
fies, " Shining as lace." 

An Englishman went to the place where she 
lived to huy some of her lace. He was shown 
into the guest-house, and he soon saw Dussepli 
approaching in a pair of high pattens. At first 
sight there was nothing pleasing in Dussepli, 
but when she spoke she seemed so kind^ and so 
true, that it was impossible not to like her. By 
her industry in knitting lace, and dyeing cloth, 
she helped to support her father, who was 
poor. 

The Circassian men. — War is their chief 
occupation. Working in the fields is left to the 
women, and the little' boys, and the slaves. There 
is, alas ! great occasion for the men to fight, as 
the land has long been infested with many dan- 
gerous enemies. 

The Russians are endeavouring to conquer the 
Circassians : but the Circassians declare they 
will die sooner than yield. Long ago the ene- 
mies must have triumphed, had it not been for 
the high mountains which aflford hiding-places 
for the poor hunted inhabitants. Every man 
carries a gun, a pistol, a dagger, and a sword j 
and the nobles are distinguished by a bow, and a 
quiver of arrows^ The usual dress is of coarse 
dark cloth, and consists of a tunic, trowsers, and 
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gaiters. The cap or bonnet is of sheepskin, or 
goatskin. 

The boys are taught from their infancy to 
be hardy and manly. They are brought up 
in a singular way. Instead of remaining at 
home, they are given at three years old, into 
the care of a stranger : and the reason of this 
custom is, that they may not be petted by 
their parents. The stranger is called " foster- 
father," and he teaches any boy under his care to 
ride well, and to shoot at a mark. The boy follows 
his foster-father over the mountains, urging his 
horses to climb tremendous heights, and to rush 
down dark ravines ; and appeasing his hunger 
with a mouthful of honey from the bag, fastened 
to his girdle. Such is the life he leads, till he is 
a tall and a strong youth ; and then he returns 
home to his parents. His foster-father presents 
him with a horse, and weapons of war, and re- 
quires no payment in return for all his care. 

Men brought up in this manner must be wild, 
bold, restless, and ignorant. Such are the Cir- 
cassians. They care not for learning, as the 
Chinese do, but only for bravery. We cannot 
wonder at this, when we remember what enemies 
they have in their land. The Bussians have 
built many strong towers, whence they shoot at 
all who come near. But, not satisfied with this, 
they often come forth and rob the villages. 
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There was a Circassian, (and he may be Blill 
alive,) called Guz Beg; and he gained for him- 
self the name of the " Lion of Circassia." He 
was always leading out liltle bands of men to 
attack the Russians. One day he found some 




CHrautian Lion — Oia Btg, 

Russian soldiers leaping in the fields, and when 
he came near they ran away in terror, leaving 
two hundred scythes in the field, which he seized. 
But a great calamity befell this Lion. He had 
an only son. When he first led the boy to the 
wars, he charged him never to shrink from the 
L 2 
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enemy, but to cut his way through the very 
midst. One day Guz Beg had ridden into the 
thick of the Bussian soldiers, when suddenly a 
hall pierced his horse, and he was thrown head- 
long on the ground. There lay the Lion among 
the hunters. In another moment he would have 
been killed, when suddenly a youthful warrior 
flew to his rescue ; — it was his own son. But 
what could one do amongst so many ! A troop 
of Circassian horse rushed to the spot, and bore 
away Guz Beg ; but they were too late to save 
his son. They bore away the hody only of the 
brave boy. Guz Beg was deeply grieved ; but 
he continued still to fight for his country. 

See those black heaps of ashes. In that spot 
there once lived a prince named Zefri Bey, with 
his four hundred servants ; but his dwellings 
were burned to the ground by the Russians. 
That prince fled to Turkey to plead for help. 
What would have become of his wife, and little 
girls, if a kind friend had not taken them under 
his care ? This friend was hump-backed, but 
very brave. Some English travellers went to 
visit him, and were received in the guest-house, 
and regaled with a supper of many tables. Next 
day the little girls came to the guest-house and 
kissed their hands. The daughter of the hump- 
backed man accompanied them. The children 
were delighted with some toys the traveller gave 
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them, and the kind young lady accepted needles 
and scissors. But where was the wife of Zefri 
Bey ? A servant was sent to inquire after her, 
and found her in rags, lying on a mat, without 
even a counterpane, and weeping hittterly. Had 
no one given her clothes, and coverings ? Yes, 
but she gave every thing away, for she had been 
used, as a princess, to make presents, and now 
she cared for nothing. Such are the miseries 
which the Russians bring upon Circassia. 

The government. — There is no king of Cir- 
cassia ; but there are many princes. 

The people pay great respect to these princes, 
standing in their presence, and giving them the 
first place at feasts, and in the battle-field. But 
though the people honour them, they do not obey 
them. 

There is a parliament in Circassia, but it does 
not meet in a house, but in a grove. Every man 
who pleases may come, but only old men may 
speak- If a young man were to give his opinions, 
no attention would be paid. The warriors sit on the 
grass, and hang up their weapons of war on the 
boughs above their heads, while tJaey fasten their 
horses to the stems of the trees. 

The speakers are gentle in their tones of voice 
and behaviour. The Circassians admire sweet 
winning speeches. They say there are three 
things which mark a great man ; a sharp sword, 
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a sweet tongue, and forty tables. What do they 
mean by these ? By a sharp sword they mean 
bravery, by a sweet tongue they mean soft 
speeches, and by forty tables, they mean giving 
plentiful suppers to neighbours and to strangers. 
Are the Circassians right in this way of think- 
ing? No — ^for though bravery is good, and 
speaking well is good, and giving away is good — 
these are not the greatest virtues: and people 
may be brave, and speak well, and give away 
much, and yet be wicked : for they may be with- 
out the love of God in their hearts. What are 
the greatest virtues ? These three. Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. These are graces which come from 
God. 

Servants. — There are slaves in Circassia, 
called serfs. But they are so well treated, that 
they are not like the slaves of other countries. 
They live in huts round their master's dwelling ; 
they work in the fields, and wait upon the guests, 
and share in the good fare on the little tables. 

When a Circassian takes a Eussian prisoner, 
he makes him a slave, and gives him the hardest 
work to do. Yet the Kussians are much happier 
with their Circassian masters than in their own 
countrv. 

Once a Circassian said to his Bussian slave, 
" I am going to send you back to Eussia." 
The man fell at his master'^s feet, saying. 
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*' Bather than do so, use me as your dog ; beat 
me, tie me up, and give me your bones to pick." 
The master then told him that he had not 
spoken in earnest, and that he would not send 
him away, and then the poor fellow began to 
shout, and to jump with joy. 

Brotherhoods. — There is a very remarkable 
plan in Circassia, unlike the plans in other coun- 
tries. A certain number of men agree to call 
themselves '^ brothers." These brothers help 
each other on every occasion, and visit at each 
other s houses frequently. They are not received, 
in the guest-house, but in the family-house, and 
are treated by all the family as if they were really 
the brothers of the master. 

A brotherhood sometimes consists of two 
thousand, but sometimes of only twenty per- 
sons. 

Beligion. — Circassia, though beautiful, is an 
unhappy country. The Bussians keep the peo- 
ple in continual fear ; this is a great evil. But 
there is another nation who have done the 
Circassians still greater harm. I mean the 
Turks. And what have they done to them? 
They have persuaded them to turn Maho- 
medans. The greatest harm that can be done 
to any one, is to give him a false religion. 
There are no grand mosques in Circassia, because 
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there are no towns: but in every little village 
there is a clay cottage, where prayers are offered 
up in the name of Mahomet. There can be 
no minaret to such a miserable mosque : so the 
man who calls the hours of prayer, climbs a tall 
tree, by the help of notches, and getting into a 
basket at the top, * makes the rocks and hills 
resound with his cry. How different shall be the 
sound one day heard in every land ; when all 
people shall believe in Jesus. ** Then shall the 
inhabitants of the rocks sing — then shall they 
shout from the top of the mountains, and give 
glory unto the Lord," and not to Mahomet. (Is. 
xlii. 11, 12.) 

But though the Circassians call themselves 
Mahomedans, they keep many of their old cus- 
toms, and these customs show that they once 
heard about Christ. It is their custom to dedi- 
cate every boy to God : but not really to God, 
for in truth they dedicate him to the cros9. 
Let me give you an account of one of the feasts 
of dedication. 

The place of meeting was a green, shaded by 
spreading oak-trees. In the midst stood a cross. 
Each family who came to the feast, brought a 
little table, and placed it before the cross ; 
and on each table, there were loaves, and a 
sort of bread called *' pasta." There was a 
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blrtzing fire on the green, round which the elder 
women sat, while the younger preferred the 
shade of a thicket. The priest took a loaf of 
bread in one hand, and in the other, a large cup 
of shuat, (a kind of wine) and holding them out 
towards the cross, blessed them. While he did 
this, men, women, and children, knelt around, 
and bowed their heads to the ground. After- 
wards, the shuat and the bread were handed 
about amongst the company. But this was only 
the beginning of the feast. Afterwards, a calf, 
a sheep, and two goats were brought to the 
cross to be blessed. Then a little of their hair 
was singed by a taper, and then they were taken 
away to be slaughtered. Now the merriment 
began : some moved forward to cut up the 
animals, and to boil their flesh in large kettles 
on fires kindled on the green ; many young^men 
amused themselves with racing, leaping, and 
hurling stones, while the elder people sat and 
talked. When the meat was boiled, it was dis- 
tributed among the sixty tables, and then the 
priest blessed the food. And then the feasting 
began. Does it not seem as if the Circassians 
must once have learned about Jesus crucified, 
and about his supper of bread and wine, and 
about the Jewish feasts and sacrifices ? Once, 
perhaps, they knew the true religion, but 
they soon forgot it, and though they still re- 
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member the Cross, they have forgotten Christ ; 
and though they still bless the bread and the 
cup, they know nothing of redeeming love. Do 
you not long to send missionaries to Oireassia ? 
Well, some good Scotch missionaries went there 
some years ago, but alas ! the Russians sent 
them away. Their thatched cottages may still 
be seen, and their fruitful orchards, but they 
themselves are gone. There are, however, a few 
German Christians in Circassia. They are not 
missionaries, but only farmers, therefore the 
Russians allow them to remain. They have 
a little church, where the Bible is read, and 
God is worshipped. You will be glad to hear 
a few Circassians may be seen amongst the con- 
gregation; they were converted by the Scotch 
missionaries, and they have remained faithful 
amongst their heathen neighbours. 

Circassia is situated between two seas : — 

The Black Sea, and 

The Caspian Sea. 

What a wonderful place is the Caspian Sea. 
It is like a lake, only so immensely large, that 
it is called a sea. The waters of lakes are fresh^ 
like those of rivers ; but the waters of the Cas- 
pian are salt, but not so salt as the salt sea. 
The shores of the Caspian are flat, and unwhole- 
some. You might think as you stood there, 
that you were by the great ocean, for there are 
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waves breaking on the sands, and water as far 
as the eye can reach, but there is no freshness 
in the air as by the real sea. 

The mountains of Caucasus ran through Cir- 
cassia. They are quite low compared to the 
Himalaya; they are about the height of the 
Alps, and the tops are covered with snow. But 
the valleys between these mountains, are not 
like the Swiss valleys, which are broad and 
pleasant; but these valleys are narrow, and 
dark, and not fit to live in, yet they are of 
great use as hiding-places for the Circassians. 
When pursued by a Eussian, a Circassian will 
urge his horse to dash down the dark valley, and 
lest his horse should be alarmed by the sight of 
the dangerous depth below, he will cover the 
animal's eyes with his cloak. Thus, many a 
bold rider escapes from a cruel soldier. 
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GEORGIA. 

When you hear of Circassia, you will gene- 
rally hear of Georgia too, for the countries lie 
close together, and resemble one another in many 
respects. But though so near, their climate is 
different ; for Circassia lies beyond the mountains 
of Caucasus, and is therefore, exposed to the cold 
winds of the north. But Georgia lies beneath 
the mountains, and is sheltered from the chill 
blasts. Georgia is, therefore, far more fruitful 
than Circassia, the people, too, are less fair, 
and less industrious. The sides of the hills are 
clothed with vines, and houses. with deep veran- 
dahs, are scattered amongst the vineyards, and 
women wrapped in long white sheets may be 
seen reposing in the porticoes, enjoying the soft 
air, and lovely prospect. While Circassian 
ladies are busy weaving and milking, the 
Georgian ladies loll upon their couches, and do 
nothing. Which do you think are the happier ? 
These Georgian ladies, too, though very hand- 
some, are much disfigured by painted faces, and 
stained eye-brows. Their countenances, too, 
are lifeless, and silly^ as might be expected. 
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since they waste their time in idleness. Over 
their foreheads, they wear a kind of low crown, 
called a tiara. 

There is no country where so much wine is 
drank as in Georgia, even a labourer is allowed 
five bottles a day. The grapes are exceedingly 
fine, quite different from the little berries called 
grapes in Circassia The casks are very curious, 
they are the skins of buffaloes, and as the tails 
and legs are not cut off, a skin filled with wine 
looks like a dead, or a sleeping buffalo. 

And what is the religion of Georgia ? It is 
the Russian religion, because the Russians have 
conquered the country. They cannot conquer 
the brave, and active Circassians, but they have 
conquered the soft, and indolent Georgians. The 
Georgians are called Christians, but the Greek 
Church, which is the Russian religion, is a 
Christianity, laden with ceremonies and false 
doctrines. 
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There is but one town in Georgia. It is 
beautifally situated on the steep banks of a river, 
with terraces of houses, embosomed in vine- 
yards. So little do the people care for reading, 
that there is not a bookseller's shop in the town, 
and it is very seldom that a book-case is seen in 
a house ; for the Georgians love show, and en- 
tertainments, and idleness, but not study. 



TARTARY. 

This is one of the largest countries in the 
world, yet it does not contain as many people 
as the small land of France. How is this? 
You will not be surprised that many people do 
not live there, when you hear what sort of a 

country it is. 

Fancy a country quite flat, as far as eye can 
see, except where a few low sand hills rise ; a 
country quite bare, except where the coarse grass 
grows ; — a country quite dry, except where some 
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narrow muddy streams run. Such is Tartary. 
What is a country without hills, without trees, 
without hrooks ? Can it he pleasant ? This 
flat, hare, dry plain, is called the steppes of 
Tartary. In one part of Tartary, there is a 
chain of mountains, and there are a few towns, 
and trees, hut very few. You may travel a long 
while without seeing one. 

Nothing can he so dreary as the steppes ap- 
pear in winter time. The high wind sweeping 
along the plain, drives the snow into high heaps, 
and often hurls the poor animals into a cold grave. 
Sledges cannot he used, hecause they cannot 
slide on such uneven ground. But if the white 
ground looks dreary in winter, the black ground 
looks hideous in summer ; for the hot sun turns 
the grass hlack, and fills the air with hlack 
dust, and there are no shady groves, no cool 
hills, no refreshing hrooks. There must, in- 
deed, he a little shade among the thistles, as 
they grow to twice the height of a man; hut 
how different is such shade from the shade of 
spreading oaks like ours ! Instead of nice fruit, 
there is hitter wormwood growing among the 
grass, and when the cows eat it, their milk he- 
comes bitter. 

Wild animals. — The most common, is a 
pretty little creature called the sooslik. It is 
very much like a squirrel. 
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But can it live where squirrels live, — in the 
hollows of trees ? Where are the trees in the 
steppe ? The sooslik makes a house for itself 
by digging a hole in the ground, just as rabbits 
do in England. Will it not surprise you to 
hear that wolves follow the same plan, and even 
the wild dogs. The houses the dogs make are 
very convenient, for the entrance is very narrow, 
and there is plenty of room below. 

There are some very odious animals on the 
steppe. Snakes and toads. Yes, showers of 
toads sometimes fall. But neither snakes nor 
toads are as great a plague as locusts. These 
little animals, not bigger than a child's thumb, 
are more to be dreaded than a troop of wolves. 
And why? Because they come in such im- 
mense numbers. The eggs lie hid in the ground 
all the winter. if it were known where they 
were concealed, they would soon be destroyed 
But no one knows where they are till they are 
hatched. In the first warm days of spring the 
young animals come forth, and immediately they 
begin crawling on the ground in one immense 
flock, eating up all the grass as they pass along ; 
in a month they can fly, and then they darken 
the air like a thick cloud ; wherever any green 
appears, they drop down and settle on the spot. 
The noise they make in eating can be heard 
to a great distance, and the noise they make m 
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flying is like the rustling of leaves in a forest. 
Tbey cannot be destroyed: but there are two things 
they hate,— asmoke and noise, — and by these they 
axe sometimes scared and induced to fly away. 

People and customs. — Besides the wild 
animals, there are tame animals, who inhabit the 
steppe with men and women who take care of 
them. They are all wanderers, both men and 
beastB. You can easily guess why they wander. 
It is to find sufficient grass for the cattle. 

Every six weeks the Tartars move to a new 
place. Yet one place is so like another, that no 
place appears new ; — there is always the same 
immense plain — without a cottage, or an orchard, 
a green hill, or running brook, to make any 
spot remembered. It is great labour to the 
Tartar women to pack up the tents and to place 
them on the backs of the camels, and then to 
unpack and to pitch the tentS; It is a great 
disgrace to the men to suflFer the women to 
work as hard as they do : but the men are 
very idle, and like to sit by their tents 
smoking and drinking, while their wives are 
toiling and striving with all their might. The 
women have the care of all the cattle : and the 
men attend only to the horses. Perhaps they 
would not even do this, were it not that they art 
very fond of riding;, and such riders as the 
Tartars are seldom seen. 

A M 
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To give you an idea how they ride, I will 
describe one scene that took place on the 
steppe. 

Some travellers from Europe were on a ^^8it 
to a Tartar prince: (for there ^re princes in the 
desert,) and they were taken to see a herd of wild 
horses. The prince wished to have one of these wild 
horses caught. It is not easy to do this. But 
Tartars know the way. Six men mounted a 
tame horse, and rushed into the midst of the 
wild , horses. Each of the men had a great 
noose in his hand. They all looked at the 
prince to know which horse he would have 
caught. When they saw the prince give a sign, 
one of the men soon noosed a young horse. 
The creature seemed terrified when it found that 
it was caught: his eyes started out, his nos- 
trils seemed to smoke. Presently a man came 
running up, sprang upon the back of the wild 
horse, and by cutting the straps round his neck, 
set him at liberty. In an instant the horse 
darted away with the swiftness of an arrow ; yet 
the man firmly kept his seat. The animal 
seemed greatly alarmed at bis strange burden, 
and tried every plan to get rid of it ; — now sud- 
denly stopping, — now crawling on the grass like 
a worm, — now rolling, — now rearing, — now dash- 
ing forward in a fast gallop through the midst of 
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the herd ; yet all would not do ; the rider clung 
to the horse as closely as ever. 

But how was the rider ever to get off his fiery 
eteed ? That would he difficult indeed ; hut help 
was sent to him by the prince. Two men on horse- 
hack rode after him, and between them they 
snatched away the man from the trembling and 
foaming horse. The animal, surprised to find 
his load suddenly gone, stood stupefied for a 
moment, and then darted off to join his compa- 
nions. What this man did, — many Tartars can 
do : and even little boys will mount wild horses, 
and keep on by clinging to their manes : women 
too, will gallop about on wild horses. 

In Circassia the customs are very different; 
for though men ride so well, women there never 
ride at all ; and surely it is far better not to 
ride than to he as bold as a Tartar woman. 

Food. — What can be the food of the Tartars ? 
Not breadj (for there is no corn,) not fruit, nor 
vegetables. The flocks and herds are the food. 
The favourite meat is horse-flesh ; though mut- 
ton and beef are eaten also. Then there is 
plenty of milk — ^both cow s milk and sheep's 
milk. As there- is milk, there is butter and 
cheese. But it is very unwholesome to live on 
meat and milk without bread and vegetables. 
The water, too, is very bad ; for it is taken from 
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tb« muddy rirers, and not from clear spring 
It is a comfort for the Tartar that he can pro^ 
mire tea from China. Their tea is indeed very 
unlike tlie tea brought to England ; for it comeB 
to Tartory in hard Inmps, ahaped like brieks. 
It is hoiled in a saucepan with water, and 
then mixed with milk, butter, and salt. Thua 
yoa see the Tartar needs neither tea-kettle, tea. 
|iot, nor sugar basin. 

It would be veil if tea and milk were the only 
drinks in Tartary ; but a sort of spirit ia dis- 
tilled by the Tartars from mare's tsilk; and 
brandy also is brought from Bussis. 

Tents. — A Tartar tent ia very nolike aa 
Arftb tjtnt. 
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It is in the shape of a hut, for the sides are 
upright, and the roof only is slanting, and there 
is a small hole at the top to let the smoke es- 
cape. Neither is it made of skins, hut of thick 
woollen stuff, called felt, which keeps the cold 
out. At night the entrance is closed, and the 
family sleep on mats around the fire in the 
midst. 

Appearance. — The Tartars are not handsome 
like the Turks and Circassians. They are short 
and thick ; their faces are broad and bony, their 
eyes very small, and only half open ; their noses 
flat, their hps thick, their chins pointed, their 
ears large and flapping, and their skin dark and 
yellow. 

Their dress is warm, and well suited for 
riding in the desert. Different tribes have 
different dresses : this is the dress of the Kal- 
muck Tartar. He wears a yellow cloth cap 
trimmed with black lamb-skin; wide trowsers, 
a tight jacket, and over all a loose tunic, fas- 
tened round the waist. His boots are red, with 
high heels. The women dress like the men ; 
but they let their hair grow in two long tresses;, 
while the men shave part of their heads, and 
keep only one lock of hair hanging on their 
shoulders. j 

You see that the Tartars are much like the 
Chinese in their persons and dress; but they 
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are a mach stronger, bolder people, and mneb 
more ignorant No wonder, therefore, that many 
years ago the Tartars got over the Chinese wall, 
and took possession of the Chinese throne. Yoa 
mast not forget that the Emperor of China is a 
Tartar. 

Government. — ^To whom does Tartary be- 
long ? Has it a king of its own ? No. Once 
it had many kings, called khans; but now the 
khans have lost their power, and are only called 
khan to do them honour. Now Tartary belongs 
to the great empires on each side of it, — Russia 
and China. Part of Tartary is called Bussian 
Tartary, and part — Chinese Tartary. There is 
only a small part that is not conquered ; and it 
is called Independent Tartary. 

There are many diflFerent tribes, and each 
tribe keeps to a certain part of the land, and 
never ventures to wander beyond its own bounds. 

Belioion. — The religion is the same as that 
which is so common in China, — the religion of 
Buddha ; but in some parts of Tartary there is 
the religion of Mahomet. It is sad to think 
that far more people in the world worship 
Buddha, the deceiver, than Jesus, the Son of 
God. The Tartars think to please their false 
god by making a loud noise. It would astonish 
a stranger to hear their jingling bells, shrill 
horns, squeaking shells, bellowing trumpets^ and 
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deafening drums. How unlike is their sense- 
less noise to the sweet sound of a Christian 
hymn ! 

The Tartars think also to please their gods hy 
glaring colours ; so their priests, dress in red 
and yellow, and bear flags, adorned with strips 
of gay silk. A band of priests looks something 
like a regiment of soldiers. 

The chief priest is called the Lama, and he 
is worshipped as a god; but his situation is 
not very pleasant; for he is not allowed to 
walk without help. Whenever he attempts to 
walk, he is held up by a man on each side, 
as if he were an infant; and usually he is 
drawn in a car, or carried in a palanquin. From 
want of exercise, he becomes very weak and 
helpless. When he dies, his body is burned, 
and the ashes are gathered up and made into 
an idol. Thus he continues to be a god after he 
is dead. Another lama is chosen by one of the 
pnnces. There are many lamas in Tartary for 
the various tribes. 

As the Tartars are always moving about, a 
tent serves for a temple ; and the idols are car- 
ried in great chests. They cannot walk, there- 
fore they must be carried. What use are such 
gods ? 

The Tartars have found out a way of praying 
without any trouble ; and it is a way tliat suits 
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idols very well. They get some prayers written, 
and place them in a drum, and then tarn the 
drum round and round with a string. This 
they call praying ; and while they are thus pray- 
ing, they can be chattering, smoking, and even 
quarrelling. The princes have a still easier way 
of offering up prayers. They write prayers upon 
a flag, and then place it before their tents for 
the wind to blow it about. 

This is their way of praying to their gods- 

And what, my dear child, is your way of pray- 
ing to your God ? 

Have missionaries visited the Tartars ? 

Yes ; I will tell you of two Geiman mission- 
aries, who tried to convert a tribe of Tartars 
called the Kalmucks, living near the Caspian 
Sea and the river Volga. These good men were 
treated with great contempt by the Tartars. 
The missionaries translated the Gospel of St. 
Matthew into the Tartar language. One of the 
Tartars, instead of thanking them, observed, " I 
wonder you should take so much trouble to pre- 
pare a book that we shall never read." When 
the precious books were given to the Tartars, 
some of them returned the books ; and when it 
was read to them, they scornfully said, as they 
turned away, *' It is only the history of Jesus." 

At last one Tartar, named Sodnom, believed 
in Jeaus. He said to the missionaries, '* Now 



Ae Tartars, from my example, may turn to tb« 
Lord : for as, when sheep are to be washed, 
each is afraid to enter the water till one has 
been in, so it may be with my countrymen." 

Sodnom read every evening in tbe Testament 
to his family in the tent. At first his wife waB 
displeased, and said that her husband wasted the 
fire-wood in making a light to read a book that 
was of no use. But afterwards she listene(f, end 
made tbe children keep quiet. The ncighboure 
also listened, and tweitty-tieo turned to th» 
Lord! 

Then the prince and the priests grew 
angry, and said the Christians must leave tba 
camp. Where could the Christians go ? There 
was a village called Sarepta, where some Ger- 
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mans lived. There they determined to go, 
though it was two hundred miles off. One of 
the missionaries led the way on horseback ; the 
Tartars followed on foot: then came camels 
bearing the tents and the women, while a bul- 
lock-cart contained the young children. The 
flocks and herds were driven by the bigger 
children. 

The good Germans in Sarepta received the 
Tartars with great joy. One grey-headed man 
of eighty- three came to meet them, leaning upon 
his staff. He said he had been praying that 
he might see a Christian Tartar before he died. 
He heard these Tartars sing hymns to the praise 
of Jesus, and he felt his prayers were answered. 
Two days afterwards he died. Like old Simeon^ 
he might have said, " Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation." 

The Christians went to live in a small island 
in the river Volga. When the river w^as frozen, 
the Germans went over the ice to visit them. 
Sodnom gave them tea mixed with fat in a large 
wooden bowl ; and to please him, the kind Ger 
mans drank some, though they did not like it. 
Many Tartars assembled in Sodnom^s tept, and 
seated on the ground smoking their pipes, 
talked together about heavenly things ; and be- 
fore they parted, they put away their pipes, and 
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folding their hands, sang hymns in their own 
language. The Germans, in taking leave, di- 
vided a large loaf among the company ; for bread 
is considered quite a dainty by the Tartars. 

The change that had taken place in these 
Tartars filled the Germans with joy ; and more 
missionaries would have gone to teach the hea- 
then Kalmucks^ had not the Emperor of Bussia 
forbidden them. 
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This city is on the Caspian Sea. It is very 
unpleasant, on account of the heat and the 
gnats. 

Not only Tartars dwell there, but many people 
of all nations, Eussians, Hindoos, and Arme- 
nians. The chief trade of Astracan is in the fish 
of the sea, and in the salt on the shores. 

Taken from Xavier's De Hell's Travels; Smith's "History of 
Missionaries." 
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Bokhara (in Tartart). 

This is a kingdom in the midst of Tartary. 
It lies at the south of the Caspian Sea. It is 
not like the rest of Tartary, for it is a sweet 
green spot. Travellers have said that it is the 
most heautifiil spot in the world, hut that is not 
true. The reason that travellers have said so, 
is that, after passing through a great desert, they 
have heen charmed at seeing again running 
streams, and shady groves. 

But though Bokhara is a beautiful place, it is 
a wicked place. 

The king is one of the greatest tyrants in the 
world. He is called the Amir. 

The city where he dwells is called Bokhara 
(which is also the name of the whole country). 
His palace is on a high mound, in the midst of 
splendid mosques, and mansions. Amongst these 
grand buildings is the prison, a place of horrible 
cruelty. There the prisoners lie in the dark, and 
the damp. One use of the prison is to keep 
water cool for the king in summer; it feels there- 
fore just like a cellar. 
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But the worst dungeon, is filled with stinging 
insects, called " ticks/' reared on purpose to 
torment prisoners. In order to keep the ticks 
aliye when no prisoners are there, raw meat is 
thrown into the place. There is also a deep pit 
into which men are let down with ropes ; as once 
the holy Jeremiah was in Jerusalem. 

Once a fortnight the prisoners are judged hy 
the Amir. Even when the ground is covered 
with snow they stand with bare feet, waiting for 
hours till the Amir appears. 

Can so cruel a monarch be happy 7 No. He 
lives in constant fear of his life. 

He is a&aid of drinking water, lest it should 
be poisoned. AH that he drinks is brought from 
the river in skins, and sealed, and guarded by two 
officers ; it is then taken to the chief counsellor, 
called the Vizier, and tasted by him, and his 
servants ; it is then sealed again, and sent to his 
majesty. 

The Amir's dinner when it is ready, is not 
placed on the royal table, but locked up in a 
box, and taken to the Vizier to be tasted, before 
it is served up in the palace. 

But it is not the Amir only who is a&aid of 
poison. No one will accept fruit from another, 
unless that other tastes it first It must be very 
terrible to live in the midst of such murderers 
as the people of Bokhara seem to be. 

M* 2 
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The Amir is so much afraid of people making 
plans to destroy him, that he chooses to see 
all the letters that are written by his subjects ; 
if a husband write to his wife, the letter must 
first be shown to the Amir. There are boys, 
too, going about the city listening to all that 
is said, that they may let the Amir know, if any 
one speak against him. 

But while the Amir is watching his people, 
they are watching him ; for his chief oflBcers 
hire men to listen to the Amir's conversation, 
that they may know if he intends to kill them. 
Yet every person appears to approve all the 
Amir does, saying on every occasion, " It is 
the act of a king ; it must be good." They are 
such people as Jeremiah describes in the Bible. 
** Their tongue is as an arrow shot out, it 
speaketh deceit ; one speaketh peaceably to his 
neighbour, but in his heart he lieth his wait."— 
(Jer. ix. 8.) 

Appearance. — ^The people in Bokhara are 
much handsomer than other Tartars ; their com- 
plexions are fairer, and their hair is of a lighter 
colour. They wear large white turbans, and 
several dark pelisses with high heeled boots. 
These high heels prevent their walking well, and 
most people, both men and women, ride; but 
the ladies always hide their faces with a veil of 
black hair- cloth. 
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The large court of the palace is filled from 
morning to night with a crowd of noisy people, 
most of them mounted on horses and donkeys. 

In the midst of the court is the fruit market. 
It is wonderful to behold the quantity, and 
beauty of the fruits. The same fruits grow in 
Bokhara as in England, only they are much 
finer. Such grapes, plums, and apricots, mul- 
berries, and melons, are never seen in Europe, 
and they are made more refreshing by being 
mixed with chopped ice. Large piles of ice 
stand all the summer long in the market-place, 
and even beggars drink iced water. But hot tea 
is preferred before any other drink. In every 
corner of the market there are large urns of hot 
tea, and small bowls of rich milk, surrounded all 
day by a thirsty crowd. How much better is 
this sight than the gin palaces of London ! 

But there is one great inconvenience in 
Bokhara, for which all its fruit can scarcely 
make amends. There is bad water. For Bokhara 
is not built on the banks of a river, or amongst 
running brooks ; all the water is brought by 
canals, from a small stream near the town, and 
when the canals are dried up by the heat, there 
is no water, except in the tanks where it is kept. 
This stagnant water produces a disease called 
the Guinea worm. In this complaint the skin 
is covered with painful swellings, and when they 
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bursty a little flat worm is discovered in each, 
which must be drawn out before the poor su£ferer 
can recover. 

Keligion. — ^It is the Mahomedan, The Amir 
is a strict observer of his religion. Every Friday 
he may be seen going to prayers in his great 
mosque. The Koran is carried before him^ and 
four men with golden staves accompany him, 
crying out, " Pray to God that the Commander 
of the Faithful may act justly." As he passes 
by, his people stroke their beards to show 
their respect. Bokhara is reckoned by Ma- 
bomedans a very religious city; for in every 
street there is a mosque ; every evening people 
may be seen crowding to prayers ; and if boys 
are caught asleep during service, they are tied 
together, and driven round the market by an officer, 
who beats them all the way with a thick thong. 

There is a school, too, in almost every 
street of Bokhara, and there the poor boys sit 
from sunrise, till an hour before sunset, bawling 
out their foolish lessons from the Koran ; and 
during all that time they are never allowed to go 
home, except once for some bread. They have 
no time for play, except in the evening, and no 
holiday, except on Friday. Seven years they 
spend in this manner, learning to read and write. 
When they leave school, if they wish to be 
counted very wise, they go to one of the col- 
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leges ; for there are many in Bokhara. Some 
spend all their lives in these colleges^ living in 
small cells^ and meeting in a large hall to hear 
lectures about the Mahomedan religion. It is a 
happy thing, however, that in summer the stu- 
dents go out to work in the fields ; for how much 
better is it to work with the hands^ than to fill 
the head with the wicked inventions of Mahomed. 

The Mahomedans, however, are very proud 
of their religion, because they say^ they do not 
worship idols ; (yet they do worship at Mecca, 
a black stone, and other like things in other 
places.) They imagine that aU Christians are 
idolaters, for they know that the Russians bow 
down to pictures. 

Once the Vizier of Bokhara conversed a long 
while with two Englishmen about their religion. 

He asked them, " Do you worship idols ?" 

The Englishmen replied, " No." 

The Vizier would ndt believe them, but said, 
^' I am sure you have images and crosses hung 
round your necks." 

Upon which, they opened their vests to show 
there was nothing hidden. 

Then the Vizier smiled, and said to his ser- 
vants, " They are not bad people." 

As the servants were preparing tea, the Vizier 
took a cup, and said to the travellers, ''You 
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must drink with us, for you are people of the 
Book," meaning the Bible. 

Yet you must not suppose because the Vizier 
seemed to. approve these Christians, that he, and 
the Amir, would allow missionaries to settle in 
the kingdom. 

It is dangerous for Englishmen to visit 
Bokhara. When they do come, they must 
be very careful not to give offence, or they 
will lose their lives. Englishmen are more 
dreaded than any other people, because it is 
known in Bokhara, that they have conquered 
Hindostan, and therefore the Amir fears lest 
they should conquer his kingdom also. As soon 
as an Englishman enters Bokhara, he is for- 
bidden to write a letter, for fear he should con- 
trive some plan to bring enemies there. Neither 
is he allowed to ride in the streets ; none but 
Mahomedans are allowed to ride in them, though 
any one may ride outside the city. 

Some years ago two Englishmen came to 
Bokhara, named Colonel Stoddart, and Captain 
ConoUy. They acted foolishly in writing letters, 
and trying to send them secretly to their friends. 
They were found out and shut up. 

Colonel Stoddart behaved very wickedly in 
one respect ; he pretended to be a Mahomedan ! 
Was not this wicked? Soon he grew sorry. 
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and declared himself a Christian. At last both 
Stoddart and Conolly were sentenced to die. 
They were led with their hands tied behind them 
to a place near the palace, to be executed. 
Conolly as he went along, cried out, " Woe, 
woe to me, for I have fallen into the hands of a 
tyrant." At the place of execution the two 
Englishmen kissed each other. 

Stoddart said to the king s minister, (for the 
Amir was not present,) " Tell the Amir that I 
die a disbeliever in Mahomed, but a believer in 
Jesus. I am a Christian, and a Christian I die." 

Then Conolly said to his friend, " We shall 
see each other in paradise near Jesus." 

These were their last words. Immediately 
afterwards their heads were cut off with a knife. 

Some time after this cruel murder, a clergy- 
man, named Joseph Wolff, arrived at Bokhara. 
He had travelled all the way from England, 
and all alone, on purpose to inquire after Conolly, 
who had been his dear friend. The Amir was 
surprised at his coming, and said, '^ I have 
taken thousands of Persians and made them 
slaves, and no one came from Persia to inquire 
what was become of them ; but as soon as I 
take two Englishmen prisoners, behold a man 
comes all this long way to inquire after them /" 

The Amir did not know how precious are the 
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lives of Englislimen in the eyes of their country* 
men. 

. Joseph Wolflf found it hard to get away from 
Bokhara. He was kept a long while in prison, 
(ind he feared he should he slain ; for when he 
asked the Amir to give him the hones of Stod- 
dart and GonoUy to take' to England, this was 
the Amir s answer : " I shall send your hones !" 
Yet, after all, he was permitted to leave Bokhara, 
the Lord graciously inclining the tyrant to let 
him go. 

How can missionaries he sent to such a 
country ! 

Bokhara is the only large town in the kingdom. 

The sea of Aral lies to the north of the king- 
dom : it is an immense lake, but not nearly so 
large as the Caspian Sea. 

The river Oxus flows into the Caspian. It is 
famous for its golden sands. 

The great trade of Bokhara is in hlack woolly 
lamb-skins, to make caps for the Persians : the 
younger the lamb the more delicate the wool. 
Thus many a pretty lambkin dies to adorn a 
Persian noble. 

The best raisins in the world come from Bok- 
hara. 

Taken from Sir Alexander Bnmes, and from Eanikoff, the Rni- 
aiaD, and from Rev. Joseph Wolff. 
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THE TOORKMAN TARTARS. 

Tou have heard a great deal of the Tartars, 
and you have been told that they are a quiet and 
peaceable nation. But not all ; there is a tribe of 
Tartars called the Toorkmans, of a very different 
character. They wander about in the country 
between Bokhara and Persia, and their chief 
employment is to steal men from Persia, and to 
sell them in Bokhara as slaves. A whole troop, 
mounted on horses, rush sword in hand upon a 
Persian city, and return to the camp with hun- 
dreds of beasts and human creatures as their 
captives. 

Some English travellers once met five men 
chained together, walking with sad steps in the 
deep sands of the desert. They were Persians 
just caught by the Toorkmans, and on their way 
to Bokhara. When the Englishmen saw these 
poor captives, they uttered a sorrowful cry, and 
the Persians began to weep. One of the tra- 
vellers stopped his camel to listen to their sad 
tale ; and he heard that a few weeks before, 
while working in the fields, they had been seized 
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and carried off. They were hungry and thirsty ; 
for the Toorkmans cruelly starve their slaves, in 
order that they may be too weak to run away. 
The traveller gave them all he had, which was a 
melon, to quench their thirst. 

But the worst part of the Toorkmans' conduct 
remains yet to be told. When they have taken 
many captives, they usually kill the old people, 
because they would not get much money for 
them in Bokhara ; and they choose one of their 
captives to offer up as a thank-offering to their 
god ! ! Who is their god ? The god of Maho- 
med. But though they are Mahomedans, they 
have no mosques, and are too ignorant to be 
able to read the Koran. 

Robbery is their whole business. For this 
purpose they learn to ride and to fight They 
understand well how to manage a horse, so as to 
make him strong and swift They do not let 
him eat when he pleases, but they give him three 
meals a day of hay and barley, and then rein 
him up that he may not nibble the grass, and 
grow fat ; and sometimes they give him no food 
at all, and yet make him gallop many miles. By 
this management the horses are very thin, but 
very strong, and able to bear their masters eighty 
miles in a day when required ; and they are so 
swift that they can outrun their pursuers. 

It is not surprising that the Toorkmans do 
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not eat these thin horses, though other Tartars 
are so fond of horse flesh. They prefer mutton. 
When they invite a stranger to dinner, they boil 
a whole sheep in a large boiling-pot ; then tear 
up the flesh, — mix it with crumbled bread, and 
serve it up in wooden bowls. Two persons eat 
from one bowl, dipping their hands into it, and 
licking up their food like dogs. The meal is 
finished by eating melons. 

These coarse manners suit such fierce and 
wild creatures as the Toorkmans. It is their 
boast that they rest neither under the shadow 
of a TREE nor of a king ; meaning that they have 
neither trees nor kings to protect them in the 
desert. 

The men wear high caps of black sheep-skin, 
while the women wear high white turbans. The 
tents are adorned with beautiful carpets, not 
only the floors, but the sides, and it is the chief 
employment of the women to weave them. As 
for the men, they spend most of their time in 
sauntering about among the tents ; for the fierce 
dogs guard the flocks. But when their hands 
are idle, their thoughts are still busy in planning 
new robberies and murders. 

It was by such men that the earth was inha- 
bited when God sent the flood to destroy it. It is 
written, " The earth was filled with violence." 

Is there any man brave enough to go to these 
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men to warn them of the judgment to come, and 
to tell them of pardon for the penitent, through 
the blood of Jesus ? 



Extracted from Sir Alexander Bnmes' " Bokliara. 
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Very little is known in Europe of this part of 
Tartary; and why? Because the Emperor of 
China, who reigns over it, does not like tra- 
vellers to go there. 

It is divided by high and snowy mountains 
from the rest of Tartary. When a traveller has 
passed over these mountains, he finds on the 
other side Chinese officers, who inquire what 
business he has come upon. If he have come 
only to wander about the country, he is desired 
to go home again; because the Chinese are 
afraid lest strangers should send spies, and then 
ARMIES— to conquer their empire. 

One traveller, because he stayed too long in 
Tartary, was imprisoned for three months; and 
before be was let go, a picture of him was taken. 
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What was done with this picture ? It was copied, 
and the copies were sent to various towns on 
the borders of Chinese Tartary^ with this com- 
mand^ " If the man, who is like this picture, 
enter the country, his head is the Emperor's, and 
his property is yours." Happily the traveller 
heard of this command, and was never seen 
again in the country. You see how cunning it 
was of the Chinese to allow any one who killed 
the traveller to have his property ; for thus they 
made it the interest of all to kill him. 

There is one city in Chinese Tartary where 
many strangers come to trade with the people. 
It is called Yarkund. There caravans arrive 
from Pekin, laden with tea, after a journey of 
five months over the wilds of Tartary. Then 
merchants come from Bokhara to buy the tea, 
and to carry it home, where it is so much 
liked. 
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This land is not a desert. Yet there are but 
few trees, and because there is so little shade, 
the rivulets are soon dried up. Yet it might be 
a fruitful land, if the inhabitants would plant 
and sow. But they prefer wandering about in 
tents, and living upon plunder, to settling in 
one place and living by their labour. The 
Tartar has good reason for roaming over his 
plains, because the land is bad ; but the Affghan 
has no reason^ but the love of roaming. 

The plains of Aflfghanistan are sultry, but the 
mountains are cool; for their tops are covered 
with snow. The shepherds feed their flocks on 
the plains during the winter ; but in the spring 
they lead them to the mountains to pass the 
summer there. Then the air is filled with the 
sweet scent of clover and violets. The sheep 
often stop to browse upon the fresh pasture ; but 
they are not suffered to linger long. The chil- 
dren have the charge of the lambs ; an old goat 
or sheep goes before to encourage the lambs to 
proceed, and the children follow with switches 
of green grass. Many a little child who can 
only just run alone enjoys the sport of driving 
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the young lamba. The tents ere borne on the 
hacks of camels. The men are terrihio looking; 
creatures, tall, large, dark, nnd grim, with 
shaggy hair nod long black beards. They wear 
great turbans of blue check and handsome 
jackets, and cloaks of sheep-akin ; they carry at 
their girdles kaives as large as a butcher's ; and 
on their ehoulders a shield and a gun- 
Besides these wild wanderers, there are some 
A^hans who live id bouses. 
Gahool, the capital, ia a fine city, and tha king 
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dwells in a fine citadel. The bazaar is the 
finest in all Asia. It is like a street with many 
arches across it ; and these people sell all kinds 
c{ goods. 

But what is a fine bazaar compared to a beau- 
tiful garden ? Cabool is surrounded by gardens : 
the most beautiful is the king's. In the midst 
is an octagon summer-house, where eight walks 
meet, and all the walks are shaded by fruit- 
trees. Here grow, as in Bokhara, the best 
iriritS^ to be found in an English garden, only 
mtich larger and sweeter. The same kind of 
birds, too, which sing in England sing among 
the branches, even the melodious nightingale. 
It is the chief delight of the people of Cabool to 
wander in thp gardens : they come there every 
evening, after having spent the day in saunter- 
ing about the bazaar ; for they are an idle peo- 
ple, talking much and working little. 

The noise in the city is so great that it is 
difl&cult to make a friend hear what you say : it 
is not the noise of rumbling wheels as in Lon- 
don, for there are no wheeled carriages, but the 
noise of chattering tongues. 

The Afighans are a temperate people ; they 
live chiefly upon fruit with a little bread; and 
as they are Mahomedans, they avoid wine, and 
drink instead iced sherbets, made of the juice of 
fruit. In winter excellent dried fruits supply 
the place of fresh. 
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' But the Affghan, though living on fruits, is 
far from being a harmless and amiable cha- 
racter; on the contrary, he is cruel, covetous* 
and treacherous. Much British blood has beeu 
shed in the valleys of Affghanistan. 

We cannot blame the Affghans for defending 
their own country. It was natural for them to 
ask, ** What right has Britain to interfere with 
us?" 

A British army was once sent to Affghanistan 
to force the people to have a king they did not 
like, instead of one they did like. 

I will tell you of a youth who accompanied 
his father to the wars. This boy looked forward 
with delight to going as a soldier to a foreign 
land, and his heart beat high when the trumpet 
sounded to summon the troops to embark. Joy- 
fully he quitted Bombay, crossed the Indian 
Ocean, and landed near the mouth of the Indus. 
When the army began its march towards Aff- 
ghanistan, he rode on a pony by his fathers 
side. 

At first it seemed pleasant to pitch the tent 
in a new spot every day, to rest during the heat, 
and to travel in the dead of the night, till the 
sun was high in the sky. But soon this way of 
life was found fatiguing, for the heat was great, 
and the water scarce. The air, too, was clouded 
by the dust the troops raised in marching ; and 
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green grass was seldom seen, or a shady tree under 
^faich to rest. The food, too, was dry and stale, 
* iSDd no fresh fqod could be procured, for the 
Affghans, before they fled, destroyed the com 
and fruit growing in the fields, that their enemies 
night not eat them. The camels, too, which 
bore the baggage of the British array, grew ill 
from heat and thirst; for it is not true that 
camels can live lojiff without water ; in three or 
four days they die. Besides this, the hard rocks 
in the hilly country hurt their feet, and has- 
tened their death. Many a camel died as it was 
seeking to quench its thirst at a narrow stream 
in the valley, and its dead body falling into the 
water, polluted it. Yet this water the soldiers 
drank, for they had no other, and from drinking 
it they fell ill. The father of the youthful sol- 
dier was one of these, and he was compelled to 
Btop on the way for several weeks ; and because 
the heat of a tent was too great, he took shelter 
in a ruined building. Here his son nursed him 
with a heavy heart. Where was the delight 
the youth had expected to find in a soldier's 
life ? 

At last the British army reached a strong fort 
built on the top of a hill ; Guznee was its name. 
Its walls and gates wore so strong that it seemed 
impossible to get into the city ; yet the British 
knew that if tber did not^ they must die either 
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by the Affghan sword, or by hunger and thirst 
among the rocks. For some time they were 
much perplexed and distressed. At last a 
thought came into the mind of a British captain, 
" Let us blow up the gates with gunpowder." 
The plan was good ; but how to perform it, — 
there was the difficulty. Soon all was arranged. 
In the night some sacks of gunpowder were laid 
very sofily against the gates; but as no one 
could set fire to the sacks when close to them, 
a long pipe of cloth was filled with gunpowder, 
and stretched like a serpent upon the ground ; 
one end of the pipe touched the sack, and the 
other end was to be set on fire. But before the 
match was applied, a British officer peeped 
through a chink in the gates to see what the 
Affghans were doing within. Behold ! they were 
quietly smoking, and eating their supper, not 
suspecting any danger ! The match was ap- 
plied — the gunpowder exploded, and the strong 
gates were shattered into a thousand pieces ; the 
army rushed in sword in hand, and the AflF- 
ghans fled in wild confusion 

Where was our young soldier ? He was run- 
ning into the fort between two friendly soldiers, 
who kindly helped him on ; each of them was 
holding one of his arms, and assisting him to 
keep up with the troops, as they rushed through 
the gates. As he ran, he heard horrible cries. 
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but the darkness hindered him from seeing 
the dying Affghans rolling in the dust, only 
he felt their soft bodies as he hastily passed 
over them. He heard his fellow soldiers shout- 
ing and firing on every side. Some fell close 
beside him, and others were wounded, and car- 
ried off on the shoulders of their comrades, 
screaming with agony. 

Half an hour after the gates were fired, the city 
was taken. The news of the victory spread among 
the Affghans on the mountains, and the plains, 
and the whole country submitted to the British. 

The army soon marched to Cabool, that proud 
city. No one opposed their entrance, and the 
bazaar, and the king's garden, and the royal 
citadel were visited by our soldiers. 

After spending two months in beautiful Ca- 
bool, resting their weary limbs and feasting on 
fine fruits, the army was ordered to return home. 
They began to march again towards the coast, 
a distance of fifteen hundred miles, over cragged 
rocks, and scorching plains. 

In the course of this terrible journey, the 
father of the young soldier again fell ill, and was 
forced to stop by the way. His affectionate son 
nursed him night and day; closed his eyes in 
death, and saw him laid in a lowly grave in the 
desert. With a bleeding heart the youth em- 
barked to return to Bombay. 
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During the voyage, a furious storm arose, 
and all on board despaired of life. Then it 
was the youth remembered the prayers he had 
oflFered up by his dying father's bed ; then it was 
he felt he had not turned to God with all his 
hearty and then it was he vowed, that if the Lord 
would spare him this once, he would seek his 
face in truth. God heard and spared. 

And did the youth remember his prayers and 
vows ? He did, though not at Jlrsty — ^yet after 
a little while he did. He read the word of God, 
he prayed for the Spirit of God, and at length he 
enjoyed the peace of God ; and now he neither 
fears storm nor sword, because Christ is his 
shelter and his shield. 
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JosT UDderneath AffglianistaD, lies Beloochis- 
tan, by the sea coast. It is separated from India 
by the river Indus. Yoo may know a Beloochee 
from au Affghan by bis stiff red cotton cap, in 
the shape of a hat without a brim : whereas, an 
Affyhan wears a turban. Yet the religion of the 
Beloochee is the same as that of the AfTghan, 
namely, the Mah'ommedan, and the character is 
alike, only the Beloochee is the fiercer of the 
two : the country also is alike, being wild and 
rocky. 

Beloochistan has not been conquered by the 
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British ; it has a king of its own; yet the^British 
have fought against Beloochistan. On one oc- 
casion a British army was sent to punish the 
king of Beloochistan for not having sent corn to 
us, as he had promised. 

The array consisted of three thousand men, 
and amongst them was the young soldier, of 
whom you have heard so much already. His 
father was ill at the time, and could not fight ; 
but the youth came upon his pony, with a camel 
to carry his tent, and all his baggage. 

The troops as usual marched in the night. In 
the morning, about eight o'clock, they first caught 
sight of Kelat, the capital of Beloochistan, It 
was a grand sight, for the city is built on a high 
hill, with a citadel at the top. The dark Beloo- 
chees were seen thronging about the walls and 
the towers, gazing at the British army, but not 
daring to approach them. 

Our soldiers, when they first arrived, were too 
much tired to begin the attack, and therefore they 
rested on the grass for two hours. At ten o'clock 
the word of command was given, and the attack 
was made. The British planted their six can- 
nons opposite the gates, and began to fire. 

Where was the young soldier ? He was comr 
manded to run with his company close up to the 
wall, and there to remain. As he ran, he was 
exposed to the full fire of the enemy. The 
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youth heard bullets whizzing by as he passed, 
and he expected every moment that some ball 
would lay him low ; but through the mercy of God 
he reached the wall in safety. Close underneath 
the wall was not a dangerous post, for the bullets 
passed over the heads of those standing there. 

About noon^ the British cannons had destroyed 
the gates. Then the British soldiers rushed 
into the town. Amongst the first to enter was 
the young soldier ; because when the gates fell 
he was standing close by. As he passed along 
the streets, he saw no one but the dead and the 
dying ; for the Beloochees had fled for refuge to 
their citadel on the top of the hill. The king 
himself was there. 

The citadel was a place very difficult for an 
enemy to enter; for the entrance was through 
a narrow dark passage underground. Into 
this passage the British soldiers poured, but 
soon they came to a door, which they could not 
get through, for Beloochee soldiers stood there, 
sword in hand, ready to cut down any one who 
approached. " Look at my back," said one sol- 
dier to his fellow. The other looked, and beheld 
the most frightful gashes gaping wide and bleed- 
ing freely. Such were the wounds that each Soldier, 
who ventured near that door, was sure to receive. 

At this moment a cry was heard, saying, 
** Another passage is found." When the Beloo- 
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chees heard this cry, they gave up all hopes of 
keeping the enemy out of the citadel ; so they left 
oflf fighting, and cried " Peace." 

But their king was already dead ; he had fallen 
on the threshold of the passage last found. The 
first man who tried to get in by that way the king 
had killed ; but the second had killed the king. 
The British, as they rushed in by this new way, 
trampled on the body of the fallen monarch. He 
was a splendid object even in death ; his long 
dark ringlets were flowing over his glittering 
garments, and his sharp sword, with its golden 
hilt, was in his hand. The British hurried bv, 
and climbed the steep and narrow stairs leading 
to the top of the citadel, and the enemy no longer 
durst oppose their course. 

On the terrace at the top of the citadel, in the 
open air, stood the nobles of Beloochistan. 
There were princes too from the countries all 
around. It was a magnificent assembly. These 
men were the finest of a fine race. Some were 
clad in shining armour, and others in flowing 
garments of green and gold. Thus they stood 
for a moment and the next — they were rolling on 
the ground ! ! 

How was this ? Had not peace been agreed 
upon on both sides ? Yes, but a British soldier 
had attempted to take away the sword of one 
of the princes. The prince had resisted, and 
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with his sword, had wounded the soldier; and 
instantly every British gun on that spot had heen 
pointed at the nobles of Beloocbistan. 

This was why the nobles were lying in the 
agonies of death. 

Our young soldier was not one of those who 
slew the nobles. He was standing on another 
part of the terrace, when, hearing a tremendous 
volley of guns, he exclaimed to a friend, 
" What can that be ?" Going forward, he beheld 
heaps of bleeding bodies, turbans, and garments — 
in one confused mass. The dying were calling 
for water, and the very soldiers who had shot 
them, were holding cups to their quivering hps, 
though themselves parched with thirst. But 
water could not save the lives of the fallen 
nobles : one by one they ceased to cry out, and 
soon — all were silent, — and all were still ! The 
VICTOKY was WON ! But how awful had been 
the last scene ! How cruelly, how unjustly, had 
the lives of that princely assembly been cut short ! 

The conquerors returned that evening to their 
camp. On their way, they passed through the 
desolate streets of the city ; the mud cottages on 
each side were empty, and blood flowed between. 
The young ofiScer, as he marched at the head of 
his company, was struck by seeing a row of his 
own fellow-soldiers lying dead upon the ground. 
They had been placed there ready for burial on 
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the morrow. Their ghastly faces, and gaping 
wounds were terrible to behold. The youth 
remembered them full of life and spirits in the 
morning, unmindful of their dismal end ; then 
he felt how merciful God had been in sparing his 
life; and when he crept into his little tent that 
night, he returned him thanks upon his knees; 
though he did not love him (hen as his Saviour 
from eternal death. Wearied, he soon fell asleep, 
but his sleep was broken by dreadful dreams of 
blood and death. 

The next day he walked through the con- 
quered town, and saw the British soldiers drag- 
ging the dead bodies of their enemies by ropes 
fastened to their feet. They were dragging them 
to their grave, which was a deep trench, and 
there they cast them in and covered them up with 
earth. 

Such is the history of the conquest of Kelat* 
How many souls were suddenly hurled into eter- 
nity ! ' How many unprepared to meet their 
Judge, because their sins were unpardoned, and 
their souls unwashed ! But in war, who thinks 
of souls and sins ! horrible war ! How hate- 
ful to the Prince of Peace ! 

* September 13, 1839. 
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BURMAH. 

Of all the kings in Asia, the king of Bunnah 
is the greatest, next to the emperor of China. 
He has not indeed nearly as large a kingdom, or 
as many subjects as that emperor ; but like him, 
he is worshipped by his people. He is called 
" Lord of life and death," and the " Owner of the 
sword," for instiead of holding a sceptre in his 
handy he holds a golden sheathed sword. A 
sword indeed suits him well, for he is very cruel 
to his subjects.* Nowhere are such severe punish- 
ments inflicted. For drinking brandy the punish- 
ment is, pouring molten lead down the throat : 
and for running away from the army, the punish- 
ment is, cutting off both legs, and leaving the 
poor creature to bleed to death. A man for 
choosing to be a Christian was beaten all over 
the body with a wooden mallet, till he was one 
mass of bruises ; but before he was dead,*he was 
let go. 

Every one is much afraid of offending this 
cruel king. The people tremble at the sound of 
his name; and when they see him, they fall 
down with their heads in the dust. The king 
makes any one a lord whom he pleases, yet he 
treats even his lords very rudely. When dis- 
pleased with them, he will hunt them out of the 
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room with his drawn sword. Once he made forty 
of his lords lie upon their faces for several hours, 
beneath the broiling sun, with a great beam over 
them to keep them still. It was well for them 
that the king did not send for the men with 
spotted faces. Who are those men ? The exe- 
cutioners. Their faces are always covered with 
round marks tattooed in the skin. The sight of 
these spotted faces fills all the people with terror. 
Every one runs away at the sight of a spotted 
face, and no one will allow a man with a spotted 
face to sit down in his house. In what terror 
the poor Burmese must live, not knowing when 
the order for death will arrive ! Yet the king is 
80 much revered, that when he dies, instead of 
saying, '* He is dead," the people say, ** He is 
gone to amuse himself in the heavenly regions." 
The king has a great many governors under him , 
and they are as cruel as himself. A missionary 
once saw a poor creature hanging on a cross. 
He inquired what the man had done, and finding 
that he was not a murderer, he went to the 
governor to entreat him to pardon the man. For 
a long while the governor refused to hear him : 
but at last he gave him a note, desiring the crucified 
man to be taken down from the cross. Would you 
believe it ? the Burmese officers were so cruel that 
they would not take out the nails, till the mis- 
sionary had promised them ekj)iece of cloth as a 
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reward ! When the man was released, he was 
nearly dead, having been seven hours bleeding 
on the cross ; but he was tenderly nursed by the 
missionary, and at last he recovered. Yet all 
the agonies of a cross had not changed the man's 
heart, and he returned to his old way of life as a 
thief. Had he believed in that Saviour who was 
nailed to a cross for his sins, he would, like the 
dying thief, have repented. 

Though the Burmese are so unfeeling to each 
other, they think it wrong to kill animals, and 
never eat any meat, except the flesh of animals 
who have died of themselves. Even the fisher- 
men think they shall be punished hereafter for 
catching fish ; but they say, " We must do it, or 
we shall be starved," You may be sure that such 
a people must have some false and foolish 
religion ; and so they have, as you will see. 

Religion. — It is the religion of Buddha. This 
Buddha was a man who was born at Benares, in 
India, more than two thousand years ago ; and 
people say, that for his great goodness was made a 
boodh, or a god. Yet the Burmese do not think 
he is alive now ; they say he is resting as a reward 
for his goodness. Why then do they pray to him, 
if he cannot hear them ? They pray because they 
think it is very good to pray, and that they shall 
be rewarded for it some day. What reward do 
they expect? It is this— to rest as Buddha 
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does — to sleep for ever and ever. This is ihe 
reward they look for. Every one in Burmati 
tliiii1<8 he baa been bom a great many times into 
tbe world, — now as an insect, — nowosnbird — now 
as a beast, and he thinks that because he was very 
good, — as a reward he was made a man. Then he 
thinks that if be is very good as njioor man, he 
Bball be bom next time to be a rich man ; and 
at last, Ihat he will be allowed to rest like 
Buddha himself. What is it to he good ? The 
Burmese say that tbe greatest goodness is making 
an idcl, and next to that, making a pngoda. 
You know what an idol is, but do yon know 
what a pagoda is ? It is a bouse, with an idol 
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'., and il has no door, nor window^ 
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therefore no one can get into a pagoda. Some 
pagodas are very large, and others very small. As 
it is thought so very good to make idols and 
pagodas, the whole land is filled with them ; the 
roads in some places are lined with them ; the 
mountains are crowned with them. 

Next to making idols, and building pagodas, 
it is considered good to make offerings. You 
may see the father climbing a steep hill to 
reach a pagoda, his little one by his side, and 
plucking green twigs as he goes. He reaches 
the pagoda, and strikes the great bell, then 
enters the idol-house near the pagoda, and 
teaches his young child how to fold its little 
hands, and to raise them to its forehead, while 
it repeats a senseless prayer ; then leaving the 
green twigs at the idol's feet, the father descends 
with his child in his arms. How many little 
ones, such as Jesus once took in his arms, are 
taught every day to serve Satan. 

The people who are thought the best in 
Burmah, are the priests. Any one who pleases 
may be a priest. The priests pretend to be 
poor, and go out begging every morning with 
their empty dishes in their hands ; but they get 
them well filled, and then return to the handsome 
house, all shining with gold, in which they live 
together in plenty and in pride. They are ex- 
pected to dress in rags, to show that they are 
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poor ; but not liking rags, they cut up cloth in 
little pieces, and sew the pieces together to 
make their yellow robes ; and this they call 
wearing rags. They pretend to be so modest, 
that they do not like to show their faces, and so 
hide them with a fan, even when they preach ; 
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for they do preach in their way, that is, they tell 
foolish stories about Buddha. The name they 
give him is Guadama, while the Chinese call him 
Fo. They have five hundred and fifty stories 
written in their hooka about him ; for they say 
he was once a bird, a fiy, an elephant, and all 
manner of creatures, and was so good whatever 
he was, that at last he was bom the son of a 
king. 

Character. — The Burmese are a blunt and 
rough people. They are not like the Chinese 
and the Hindoos, ready to pay compliments to 
strangers. When a Burmese has : 
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visit, he says, ''I am going," and bis friend 
replies, " Go." This is very blunt bebaviour. 
But all blunt people are not sincere. The 
Burmese are very deceitful, and tell lies on 
every occasion ; indeed, they are not ashamed of 
their falsehoods. They are also very proud, be- 
cause they fancy they were so good before they 
were bom into this world*. All the kind actions 
they do are in the hope of getting more merit, 
and this bad motive spoils all they do. They 
are kind to travellers. In every village there is 
a pretty house, called a Zayat, where travellers 
may rest. As soon as a guest arrives, the villa- 
gers hasten to wait upon him ; — one brings a clean 
mat, another a jug of water, and a third a basket 
of fruit. But why is all this attention shown ? 
In the hope of getting merit. The Burmese re- 
semble the Chinese in their respect to their pa- 
rents. They are better than the Chinese in their 
treatment of their children, for they are kind to 
the girls as well as to the boys ; neither do they 
destroy any of their infants. They nre temper- 
ate also, not drinking wine, — having only two 
meals in the day, and then not eating too much. 
In these points they ure to be approved. They are, 
however, very violent in their tempers ; it is true 
they are not very easily provoked, but when they 
are angry they use very abusive language. Thus 
you see they arc by no means an amiable people. 
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Appearance. — In their persons they are far 
less pleasing than the Hindoos ; for instead of 
slender faces and figures, they have broad faces 
and thick figures. But they have not such 
dark complexions as the Hindoos, 

They disfigure themselves in various ways. 
To make their skins yellow, they sprinkle over 
them a yellow powder. They also make their 
teeth black, because they say they do not wish 
to have white teeth like dogs and monkeys. 
They bore their ears, and put bars of gold, or 
silver, or marble through the holes. 

The women wear a petticoat and a jacket. 
The men wear a turban, a loose robe, and a 
jacket ; they tie up their hair in a knot behind, 
and tattoo their legs, by pricking their skin, and 
then putting in black oil. They have the dis- 
agreeable custom of smoking, and of chewing a 
stuff called " coon," which they carry in a box. 

Every one (except the priests) carries an um- 
brella to guard him from the sun ; the king 
alone has a white one ; his nobles have gilded 
umbrellas; the next class have red umbrellas; 
and the lowest have green. 

Food. — Burmah is a pleasanter country than 
Hindostan, for it is not so hot, and yet it is as 
fruitful. The people live chiefly upon rice ; but 
when they cannot get enough, they find abun- 
dance of leaves and roots to satisfy their hunger. 

o 
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Animals. — There nre mnny tij^er?, but no 
IioP3. Tlie Burmese nre (oncl of ndoriiiog their 
houses ^iih stalues of lions, but never having 
seen any, they make very strange and Inughnble 
figures. The pride of Uurmnli is her elephants ; 
bat ihey all b^hmg to tlie ting, find none may 
ride upon one hut himself, and his chief favou- 
rite. Cnrringes ore drawn by bullocks, or buffa- 
loes; and there nre horses for riding, so the Bur- 
mese con do very well without the elephants. 
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The king thinks a great deal too much of these 
noble animals. Tliere was a white elephant that 
he delighted ia so mucb, that be adorned it 
with gold, and jewels, and counted it next to 
himself in rank, even above the queen. 

Houses. — The Burmese buiid their houses 
on posts, to that there is an empty place under 
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the floors. Pogs and crows may often be seen 
walking under tlie bouses, eating whatever has 
fallen through the cracks of the floor. 

The king allows none but tlie nobles to build 
houses of brick and stone ; the rest build them 
of bamboos. This law is unpleasant ; but there 
is another law which is a great comfort to the 
poor. It is this ; — any one may have land who 
wishes for it. A man has only to cultivate a 
piece of spare land, and it is counted his, an long 
as he continues to cultivate it ; therefore ail indus- 
trious people have gardens of their own. 
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Among the mountains of Burmah, there 
are a wild people called the Karens, very poor 
and very ignorant ; yet some have attended to 
the voice of the missionaries. They are not so 
proud as the Burmese ; for they have no gods at 
all, and no books at all : thev have not filled their 
heads with five hundred and fifty stories about 
Gaudama ; therefore they are more ready to listen 
to the history of Jesus. 

The Karens live in houses raised from the 
ground, and so large is the place underneath, 
that they keep poultry and pigs there. Every 
year they move to a new place> and build new; 
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houses, clear a new piece of ground, by burnings 
the weeds, dig it up, and sow rice. Thus they 
wander about, and they number their years by 
the number of houses they have lived in. 

Of all the Eastern nations, they sing and play 
the most sweetly, and when they become Chris- 
tians, they sing hymns, very sweetly indeed. 

There is one Christian village among the 
mountains, called Mata, which means love ; and 
every morning the people meet together in the 
Zayat, or travellers' house, to sing and pray. 
Before they were Christians, the Karens were in 
constant fear of the Nats ; (not insects^ but evil 
spirits,) and sometimes in order to please their 
Nats, they were so cruel as to beat a pig to death. 
The Christian Karens have left off such barbarous 
practices, and have become kind, and compas- 
sionate. When the missionaries told them that 
they ought to love one another, some of them went 
secretly the next day to wait upon a poor leper, 
and upon a woman covered with sores. Another 
day, without being asked, they collected some 
money and brought it to the missionaries, saying, 
they wished to set free a poor Burman who had 
been imprisoned for Christ's sake. It is cheer- 
ing to the missionaries to see them turning from 
their sins. 

Taken from "TrayelB in Eastern Asia," Bj Bev. Howard 
Malcolm. 
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AVA. 

This city wasonce the capital of Burmah, and 
then it was called the " golden city/' But now 
the king lives in another city, and the glory of 
Ava has passed away. 



MAULMAIN. 

This city, though in Burmah, may be called a 
British city, because the British built it; for 
they have conquered great part of Burmah. 
There are missionaries there. One there is, 
named Judson, who has turned more than a hun- 
dred Burmese to the Lord. But he has knowu 
great troubles. His wife and his little girl shared 
in these troubles. 

I will now relate the history of the short life 
of little Maria Judson. 



THE MISSIONARY S BABE. 

The missionary's babe, little Maria, was born 
in a cottage by the side of a river, and very near 
the walls of the great city of Ava, where the 
king dwelt. 

It was a wooden cottage, thatched with straw. 
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and screened by a verandah from the burning 
sun. It was not like an English cottage, for it 
was built on high posts, that the cool air might 
play beneath. It contained three small rooms 
all on one floor. The country around was 
lovely ; for the green banks of the river were 
adorned with various coloured flowers and with 
trees laden with fine fruits. 

In this pretty cottage, the infant Maria was 
lulled in her mother's arms to sleep, and often 
the tears rolling down the mother's cheeks, fell 
upon the baby's fair face. Why did the mother 
weep ? It was for her husband she wept. He 
was not dead, but he was in prison. He was a 
missionary, and the king of Ava had imprisoned 
him in the midst of the great city. Was his 
wife left all alone with her babe in her cottage ? 
No, there were two little Burmese girls there. 
They were the children of heathen parents, and 
they had been received by the kind lady into her 
cottage, and now they were learning to worship 
God. Their new names were, Mary, and Abby. 
There were also two men servants, of dark com- 
plexion, dressed in white cotton, and wearing 
turbans. It was a sorrowful little household, 
because the master of the family was absent, 
because he was in distress, and his life was in 
danger. Every day his fond wife visited him in 
his prison. She left her babe under the care of 
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Mary, and set out with a little basket in her 
hand. After walking two miles through the 
streets of Ava, she came to some high walls — 
she knocked at the gate — a stern looking man 
opened it. The lady, passing through the gates, 
entered a court. In one corner of the court, 
there was a little shed made of bamboos, and 
near it, upon a mat, sat a pale, and sorrowful 
man. His countenance brightens when he per- 
ceives the lady enter. She refreshes him with 
the nice food she has brought in her basket, and 
comforts him with sweet and heavenly words ; — 
then hastens to return to her babe. As soon as 
she enters her cottage, she sinks back, half faint- 
ing, in her rocking-chair, while she folds again 
her little darling in her arms. Happy babe ! thy 
parents are suffering for Jesus — and they are 
blessed of the Lord, and their baby with them. 

Greater sorrows still, soon befell the little 
family. One day, a messenger came to the cot- 
tage, with the sad tidings that the bamboo hut 
had been torn down, the mat, and. pillow taken 
away, and the prisoner, laden with chains, thrust 
into the inner prison. The loving wife hastened 
to the governor of the city to ask for mercy ; 
but she could obtain none, only she was per- 
mitted to see her husband. And what a sight ! 
He was shut up in a room with a hundred men, 
and without a window ! I Though the weather 
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was hot, no breath of air reached the poor pri- 
soners, but through the cracks in the boards. 
No wonder that the missionary soon fell ill of a 
fever. His wife, fearing he would die, deter- 
mined to act like the widow in the parable, and 
to weary the unjust judge by her entreaties. She 
left her quiet cottage, and built a hut of bam- 
boos at the governor's gate, and there she lived 
with her babe, and the little Burmese girls. The 
prison was just opposite the governor's gate, so 
that the anxious wife had now the comfort of 
being near her suffering husband. The governor 
was wearied by her importunity, and at last per- 
mitted her to build again a bamboo hovel for the 
prisoner in the court of the prison. The sick 
man was brought out of the noisome dungeon, 
and was laid upon his mat in the fresh air. He 
was supplied with food and medicine by his 
faithful wife, and he began to recover. 

But in three days, a change occurred. Suddenly 
the poor wife heard that her beloved had been 
dragged from his prison, and taken, she knew 
not where. She inquired of everybody she saw, 
** Where is he gone ?" but no answer could she 
obtain. At last the governor told her, that his 
prisoner was taken to a great city, named A-ma- 
ra-poora. This city was seven miles from Ava. 
The wife decided in a moment what to do. She 
determined to follow her husband. Taking her 
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babe in her arms, and accompanied by the Bur- 
mese children, and one servant, she set out. 
She went to the city up the river in a covered 
boat, and thus she was sheltered from the scorch- 
ing sun of an Indian May. But when she 
arrived at Amarapoora, she heard that her hus- 
band had been taken to a village six miles off. 
To this village she travelled in a clumsy cart, 
drawn by oxen. Overcome with fatigue, she 
arrived at the prison, and saw her poor husband 
sitting in the court, chained to another prisoner, 
and looking very ill. He had neither hat, nor 
coat, nor shoes, and his feet were covered with 
wounds he had received, as he had been driven 
over the burning gravel on the way to the prison ; 
but his wounds had been bound up by a kind 
heathen servant, who had torn up his own turban 
to make bandages. 

When the missionary saw his wife approach- 
ing with her infant, he felt grieved on her ac- 
count, and exclaimed, " Why have you come ? 
You cannot live here ?'* But she cared not 
where she lived, so that she could be near her 
suffering husband. She wished to build a bam- 
boo hut at the prison gate : but the jailor would 
not allow her. However, he let her live in a 
room of his own house. It was a wretched 
room, with no furniture but a mat. Here the 
mother and the children slept that night, while 
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the servnnt, wrapped in his cloth, lay at the 
door. They had no supper that night. Next 
day, they bought food in the village, \Yith some 
silver that the lady kept carefully concealed in 
her clothes. 

A new trouble soon came upon them. Mary 
was seized \\h\i a small-pox of a dreadful sort* 
Who now was to help the weak mother to nurse 
the little Maria? Abby was too young. The 
babe was four months old, and a heavy bur- 
den for feeble arms ; yet all day long the mother 
caiTied it, as she went to and fro from the sick 
child to the poor prisoner. Sometimes, when it 
was asleep, she laid it down by the side of her 
husband. He was abb to watch a sleeping 
babe, but not to nurse a babe awake, owing to 
his great weakness, and to his mangled feet. 
Soon the babe herself was attacked by the small- 
pox, and continued very ill for three months. 
This last trial was too much for the poor mother. 
Her strength failed her, and for many weeks she 
lay upon her mat unable to rise. She must have 
perished, if it had not been for the faithful ser- 
vant. He was a native of Bengal, and a heathen. 
Yet he was so much concerned for his sick 
mistress and imprisoned master, that he would 
sometimes go without food all day, while he was 
attending to their wants; and he did all with- 
out expecting any wages. 
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The poor little infant was in a sad case, now 
its mother was lying on the mat. It cried so 
much for milk, that once its father got leave to 
carry it round the village to ask the mothers 
who had habes, to give some milk to his. By 
this plan, the little creature was quieted in the 
day, but at night its cries were most distressing. 

The time at length arrived, when these trials 
were to end. The king sent for the missionary, 
not to put him to death, as he had once in- 
tended, but to ask for his help. What help 
could he render to the king ? The reason why 
the missionary had been imprisoned so long was, 
that a British armv had attacked Burmah. 
The king had feared, lest the missionary should 
take part with the enemy, and therefore he had 
shut him up. Now there were hopes of peace, 
and an interpreter was wanted to help the Bur- 
mese to speak with the British. The missionary 
knew both the English language and the Bur- 
mese, and he could explain to the king what tlie 
English general would say. 

For this purpose he was brought to Ava. He 
was not now driven along the road like a beast, 
but relieved from his chains, and treated with 
less cruelty than formerly. Yet he was still a 
prisoner. 

The mother w^as now well enough to make a 
journey, though still very weak. She returned 
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to her cottage by the river- side, and soon she 
had the delight of seeing her husband enter it. 
It was seventeen months since he had been torn 
from it by the king's officers, and ever since, he 
had been groaning in irons. But he was not 
now come to remain in his cottage, but only to 
obtain a little food and clothing to take with him 
to the Burmese camp. His wife felt cheered on 
his account, hoping that as an interpreter he 
would be well treated. 

No sooner was he gone, than she was seized 
with that deadly disease, called spotted fever. 
What now would become of little Maria ? 
Through the tender mercy of God, on the very 
day the mother fell ill, a Burmese woman offered 
to nurse the babe. Every day the mother grew 
worse, till at last the neighbours came in to see 
her die. As they stood around, they exclaimed, 
in their Burmese tongue, *' She is dead, and if 
the king of angels should come in, he could not 
recover her." Their king of angels could not, 
but he7' King of angels could, for he can raise 
the dead. But this dear lady was not dead, 
though nearly dead. 

The Lord of life showed her mercy. A friend 
entered the sick chamber. It was Dr. Price, a mis- 
sionary and a prisoner, but who had obtained leave 
from the king to visit the sick lady. He under- 
stood her case, and he ordered her head to be 
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shaved, and blisters to be applied to her feet. From 
that time, she began to recover, and in a month, 
she had strength to stand up. The governor, 
who had once been so slow to hear her com- 
plaints, now sent for her to his house. He re- 
ceived her in the kindest manner. What was 
her joy, when she found her husband there, not 
as a prisoner, but as a guest. Many prayers 
had she offered up, during her long illness, and 
they were now answered. The promise she had 
trusted in was fulfilled. This was that promise : 
** Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I 
WILL DELIVER THEE, and thou shalt glorify me." 

But still brighter days were at hand. The 
King of Burmah had peace with the British, 
and had agreed to deliver the missionaries 
into their hands. Glad, indeed, were they to 
escape from the power of the cruel monarch. 
Little Maria and her parents, as well as Mary 
and Abby, were conveyed in a boat down the 
river to the place where the English army had 
encamped. The English general received them 
with fatherly kindness, and gave them a tent to 
dwell in near his own. What a fortnight they 
spent in that tent. It was a morning of joy, 
after a night of weeping. Little Maria was now, 
for the first time, dwelling with loth her pa- 
rents. 

Soon afterwards she was taken to a new home 
in a town in Burmah^ built by the English. It 
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was called Amherst.* Here the missionary might 
teach the Burmese to know their Saviour, without 
being under the power of the crnel Burmese king. 

It seemed as if the little family, so long 
afflicted, were now to dwell in safety, and to 
labour in comfort. But there is a rest for the 
people of God, and to this rest one of this 
family was soon removed. 

The missionary determined to go to Ava, to 
plead with the king for permission to teach his 
subjects. He parted from his beloved wife, little 
thinking he should never see her again. 

During her husband's absence, she watched 
with deep anxiety over her little Maria. The 
child was pale, and puny, yet very affectionate 
and intelligent. Whenever her mamma said, 
** Where is dear papa gone ?" the little creature 
started up, and pointed to the sea. She could 
not speak plainly, for she was only twenty 
months old. 

Not long did she enjoy her mother's tender 
care. The poor mother, worn with her past 
watching, and weeping, was attacked by fever. 
As she lay upon the bed, she was heard to say, 
**The teacher is long in coming, I must die 
alone, and leave my little one; but as it is the 
will of God, I am content." 

She grew so ill, that she took no notice of 
anything that passed around her ; but even then, 

* Amherst ia onlj thirty miles from Maalmaiiu 
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she called for her child, and charsfed tho nurse 
to be kind to it, and to indulge it in everything 
till its father returned. This charge she gave, 
because she knew the babe was sick, and needed 
the tenderest care. At last the mother lay with- 
out moving, her eyes closed, and her head 
resting on her arm. Thus she continued for two 
days, and then she uttered one cry, and ceased 
to breathe. Her illness had lasted eighteen days. 
Then she rested from her labours, and slept in 
Jesus. 

What now became of little Maria ? The wife 
of an English officer received her in her house 
for a few weeks, and then a missionarv and his 
wife came to Maria's home, and took charge 
of the child. Maria was pleased to come back to 
her own home, and she fancied that kind Mrs. 
Wade was her own mother. 

What a day it was when the poor father re- 
turned home ! No wife to meet him, with love 
and joy; only a sickly babe, who had forgotten 
him, and turned from him with alarm. Where 
could he go, but to the grave to weep there ? 
then he returned to the house to look at the 
very spot where he had knelt with his wife in 
prayer, and parted from her in hope of a happy 
return. 

Little Maria was nursed with a mother's care, 
though not in a mother's arms; but her delicate 
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frame had been shaken by her infant troubles, 
and care and comforts came too late. After 
drooping day by day, she died at the age of two 
years and three months, exactly six months after 
her mother. Her father was near to close her 
faded eyes, and fold her little hands on her cold 
breast, and then to lay her in a little grave, 
close beside her mother's, under the Hope Tree. 
The words of the poet, would suit well the 
case of this much tried infant : — 

" Short pain, short grief, dear babe, were thine, 
Now, joys eternal and divine." 

Like Maria's, are the sufferings of many a 
missionary's babe, and many lie in an early 
tomb. But they are dear to the Saviour, for 
their parents' sakes, and their deaths are pre- 
cious in his sight, and their spirits and their 
dust are safe in his hands. 



SIAM. 

Cross a river, and you pass from Burmah to 
Siam. These two countries, like most countries 
close together^ have quarrelled a great deal^ and 
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DOW Britain has got in between them, and has 
parted them; as a nurse might come and part 
two quarrelsome children. Britain has conquered 
that part of Burmah which lies close to Siam, 
and has called it British Burmah; so Siam is 
now at peace. 

But though these two countries have been 
such enemies, they are as like each other as two 
sisters. Siam is the little sister. Siam is a 
long narrow slip of a country, having the sea on 
one side, and mountains on the other. 

The religion of Siam is the same as that o 
Burmah, the worship of Buddha. But in Siam 
he is not called Buddha: the name given him 
there is " Codom." You see how many names 
this Buddha has; in China he is Fo; in Burmah 
he is Gaudama; in Siam, he is Codom. Neither 
is he honoured in Siam in exactly the same way 
as in Burmah. Instead of building magnificent 
pagodas, the Siamese build magnificent image 
houses or temples. 

The Siamese resemble the Burmese in appear- 
ance, but they are much worse looking. Their 
faces are very broad, and flat ; and so large are the 
jaws under the ears, that they appear as if they were 
swollen. Their manner of dressing their hair does 
not improve their looks ; for they cut their hair 
quite close, except just on the top of their heads, 
where they make it stand up like bristles ; nor do 

p 
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they wear any covering on their heads, except 
nhen it is very hot, and then tiiey put on a hat, 
in the shape of a milk pan, made of leaves. They 
do not disfigure themselves, as the Burmese do, 
with noae-rings, and ear-bars ; but they love orna- 
ments quite as much, and load themselves with 
necklaces and bracelets. Their dress consists of 
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a printed cotton garment, wound round the body. 
This is the dress of the women as well as of ths 
men ; only sometimes the women wear a hand- 
kerchief over their necks. 

In disposition the Siamese are deceitful, 
and cowardly. It has been said of them, that as 
friends they are not to be trusted, and as enemies 
not to he/eared : they cannot be trusted because 
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they are deceitful: they need not be feared 
because they are cowardly. This is indeed a 
dreadful character ; for many wicked people are 
faithful to their friends^ and brave in resisting 
their enemies. 

No doubt the manner in which they are 
governed makes them cowardly; for they are 
taught to behave as if they were worms. Who- 
ever enters the presence of the king, must creep 
about on hands and knees. The great lords 
require their servants to show them the same 
respect. Servants always crawl into a room, 
pushing in their trays before them ; and when 
waiting, they walk about on their knees. How 
shocking to see men made like worms to gratify 
the pride of their fellow-men ! The rule is never 
to let your head be higher than the head of a 
person more honourable than yourself; if be 
stand, you must sit ; if he sit, you must crouch. 

The Siamese are like the Burmese in cruelty. 
When an enemy falls into their hands, no mercy 
is shown. 

A king of a small country called Laos, was 
taken captive by the Siamese. This king, 
with his family, were shut up in a large iron 
cage, and exhibited as a sight. There he was, 
surrounded by his sons and grandsons, and 
all of them were heavily laden with chains on 
their necks and legs. Two of them were little 
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boys, and they played and laughed in their cage ! 
— 80 thoughtless are children ! But the elder sons 
looked very miserable; they hung down their 
heads^ and fixed their eyes on the ground ; and 
well they might; for within their sight were 
various horrible instruments of torture ; — spears 
with which to pierce them ; — an iron boiler, in 
which to heat oil to scald them ; — a gallows on 
which to hang their bodies, and — a pestle and 
mortar in which to pound the children to powder. 
You see how Satan fills the heart of the heathen 
with his own cruel devices. The people who 
came to see this miserable family, rejoiced at the 
sight of their misery : but they lost the delight 
they expected in tormenting the old king, for he 
died of a broken heart ; and all they could do 
thetiy was to insult his body ; they beheaded it, 
and then hung it upon a gibbet, where every one 
might see it, and the beasts and birds devour it. 

What became of his unhappy family is not 
known. 

But though so barbarous to their enemies^ the 
Siamese in some respects are batter than most 
other heathen nations, for they treat their 
relations more kindly. They do not kill their 
infants, nor shut up their wives, nor cast out 
their parents. Yet they show their cruelty in 
this : — they often sell one another for slaves. They 
lalso purchase slaves ip great numbers ; and there 
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are wild men in the mountains who watch Bur- 
mans and Karens to sell them to the great 
chiefs of Siam. It is the pride of their chiefs to 
have thousands of slaves crawliag around them. 



BANKOK. 

This city is built on an island in a broad 
river, and part of it on the banks of the river. 
It ought therefore to be a pleasant city, but 
it is not, owing to its extreme untidiness. 
The streets are full of mud, and overgrown with 
bushes, amongst which all the refuse is thrown ; 
there are also many ditches with planks thrown 
across. There is only one pleasant part of the 
town, and that is, where the Wats are built. The 
Wats are the idol-houses. Near them are shady 
walks and fragrant flowers, and elegant dwell- 
ings for the priests. The people think they get 
great merit by making Wats, and therefore they 
take so much trouble : for the Siamese are very 
idle. So idle are they that there would be very little 
trade in Bankok, if it were not for the Chinese, 
who come over here in crowds, and make sugar, 
and buy and sell, and get money to take back to 
China. You may tell in a moment a Chinaman's 
garden from a Siamese garden ; one is so neat, 
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and full of flowers ; — the other is overgrown with* 
weeds and strewn with litter. 

The most curious sight in Bankok, is the row 
of floating houses. These houses are placed upon 
posts in the river, and do not move about as boats 
do ; yet if you wish to move your house, you can 
do so ; you have only to take up the posts, and 
float to another place. 

Besides the floating houses, there are nu- 
merous boats in the river, and some so small 
that a child can row them. There are so many 
that they often come against each other, and are 
overset. A traveller once passed by a boat 
where a little girl of seven was rowing, and by 
accident his boat overset hers. The child fell 
out of her boat, and her paddle out of her hand ; 
yet she was not the least frightened, only sur- 
prised : and after looking about for a moment, 
she burst out a laughing, and was soon seen 
swimming behind her boat, (still upside down,) 
with her paddle in her hand. These little laugh- 
ing rowers are too giddy to like learning, and 
they are not at all willing to come to the mis- 
sionaries' schools; but some poor children, re- 
deemed from slavery, are glad to be there, and 
have been taught about Christ in these schools. 

Extracted from "Rey. Howard Malcolm's Trayels*" 
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MALACCA. 

This is a peninsula, or almost an island, for 
there is water almost all round it. In shape it 
is something like a dogs leg, even as Italy is 
something like a mans leg. 

The weather in Malacca is much pleasanter 
than in most parts of India, because the sea- 
breezes make the air fresh. There is no rainy 
season, as in most hot countries, but a shower 
cools the air almost every day. The country, 
too, is beautiful, for there are mountains, and 
forests, and streams. 

Yet it is a dangerous country to live in, for th^ 
people are very treacherous. There are many 
pirates among them. What are pirates ? Eobbers 
by sea. If they see a small vessel, in a moment 
the pirates in their ships try to overtake it, seize 
it, take the crew prisoners, and sell them for 
slaves. The governors of the land do not punish 
the pirates ; far from punishing them, they share 
in the gains. That is a wicked land indeed, 
where the governors encourage the people in 
their sins. 

Malacca has no king of her own; the land 
belongs to Siam, except a very small part. 
The inhabitants are called Malays. They are 
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not like the Siamese in character ; for instead of 
being cowardly, they are fierce. Neither have 
they the same religion, for instead of being 
Buddhists, they are Mahomedans. Yet they 
know very little about the Koran, or its laWs. 
One command, however, they have learned, which 
is — to hate infidels* They count all who do not 
believe in Mahomet to be infidels, and they say 
that it is right to hunt them ; they are proud of 
taking Christian vessels, and of selling Christians 
as slaves. 

There are some valuable plants in Malacca. 
There is one which has a seed called " pepper." 
There is a tree which has in the stem a pith 
called sago. Who collects the pepper and the sago ? 
There are mines of tin. Who digs up the tin ? 
The idle Malays will not take so much trouble, so 
the industrious Chinese labour instead. The 
Chinese come over by thousands to get rich in 
Malacca. As there is not room for them in their 
own country, they are glad to settle in other 
countries. But though the Chinese set an ex- 
ample of i?idu8try, they do not set an example 
of goodness ; for they gamble, and so lose their 
moneyy they smoke opium, and so lose their 
healthy and they commit many kinds of wicked- 
ness by which they lose their souls. 

As for the Malays, they are so very idle, that 
when trees fall over the river^ and block up the 
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way, they will not be at the trouble of cutting a 
way through for their boats, — but will sooner 
creep under or climb over the fallen trees. 

The capital of Malacca is Malacca, and this 
city belongs to the English ; but it is of little 
use to them, because the harbour is not good. 
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This city also belongs to the English, and 
it is of great use to them, because the harbour 
is one of the best in the world. Many ships 
come there to buy, and to sell, and amongst 
the rest, the Chinese junks. The city is 
built on a small island, very near the coast. 
There are many beautiful country houses perched 
on the hills^ where English families live, and 
there are long flights of stone steps leading from 
their houses to the sea. 

But many of the Malays have no home but 
a boat, hardly large enough to lie down in. 
There they gain a living by catching fish, and 
collecting shells, and coral, to exchange for sago, 
which is their food. These men are called 
" Ourang-lout," which means "Mfln of the 
water.'* Does not this name remind you of the 
apes called " Ourang-outang," which means 
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" Man of the woods ?" There are Ourang-outaDgs 
in the forests of Malacca, and they are more like 
men, and are more easily tamed than any pther 
ape. Yet still how different is the tamest ape from 
the wildest man; for the one has an immortal 
soul, and the other has none. 

The Malay language is said to he the easiest 
in the world, even as the Chinese is the most 
difficult. The Malay language has no cases or 
genders, or conjugations, which puzzle little hoys 
so much in their Latin Grammars. It is easy 
for missionaries to learn the Malay language. 
When they know it, they can talk to the Chinese 
in Malacca in this language. 

I will tell you of a school that an English 
lady has opened at Singapore for poor Chinese 
girls. 



THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL-GIRLS. 

The two elder girls were sisters, and were 
called Chun and Han. Both of them, when 
they heard about Jesus, believed in him, and 
loved him. Yet their characters were very 
different, Chun being of a joyful disposition, and 
Han of a mournful and timid temper. They had 
no father, and their mother was employed in the 
school to take care of the little children, and to 
teach them needle-work ; but she was a heathen. 
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When Chun and Han had been three years in 
the school, their mother wanted them to leave, 
and to come with her to her home. The girls 
were grieved at the thought of leaving their 
Christian teacher, and of living in a heathen 
home ; yet they felt it was their duty to do as 
their mother wished. But they were anxious to 
be baptized before they went, if they could ob- 
tain their mother s consent. Their kind teacher. 
Miss Grant, thought it would be of no use to 
ask leave long before the time, lest the mother 
should carry her girls away, and lock them up. 
So she waited till the very evening fixed for the 
baptism. Miss Grant had been praying all day 
for help from God, and the two sisters had been 
praying together ; and now the bell began to ring 
for evening service. Now the time was come 
when the mother must be asked. 

"Do you know," said Miss Grant to the mother, 
" that the children are going to church with me ?'* 
** Yes," replied the mother, ** wherever Missie 
pleases to take them." Then the lady told her of 
the baptism, and entreated her consent. At last 
the heathen mother replied, *' If you wish it, I will 
not oppose you." Miss Grant, afraid lest the 
mother should change her mind, hastened into 
her palanquin, and the sisters hastened into 
theirs. Looking back, the lady perceived the 
mother was standing watching the palanquins. 
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Seeing this, she stopped, saying, " Nomis, vrhj 
should not you come, and see what is done ?" 
To the lady's surprise, the mother immediately 
consented to come; and so this heathen mother 
was present at the haptism of her daughters. 
Their teacher, (who was their mother in Christy) 
rejoiced with exceeding joy to see her dear girls 
give themselves to the Lord, and to hear them 
answer in their broken English, " All dis I do 
steadfastly believe." 

Soon after their baptism, the girls went to 
live in their mother's house. To comfort them. 
Miss Grant promised to fetch them every Sun- 
day, to spend the day with her. She came for 
them at five o'clock in the morning, before it 
was lights and took them back at nine, when it 
was quite dark. If she had not fetched them 
herself, they would not have been allowed to go. 

After awhile, they were not allowed to go. The 
reason was, that the heathen mother wanted 
Chun to marry a heathen Chinaman. Chun 
refused to commit such a sin. Then her mother 
was angry, mocked her, and prevented her going 
to see Miss Grant, Still Chun refused. She saw 
her mother embroidering her wedding-dresses, 
but she still persisted that she would not marry 
a heathen, especially as she would have to bow 
down before an idol at her marriage. Chun 
grew very unhappy, and looked very pale, she 
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wrote many letters to her kind friend, and offered 
up many prayers to her merciful God. And did 
the Lord hear her, and did He deliver her ? 
He did. A Christian Chinaman, who had heen 
hrought up by a missionary, heard of Chun, 
and asked permission to marry her. He had 
never seen her, for it is not the custom in. China 
for girls to be seen. 

Miss Grant was delighted at the thought of 
her darling Chun marrying a Christian, and 
she helped to prepare for the wedding. There 
was no bowing down before an idol at that wed* 
ding, but an English clergyman read the service. 
Chun's face, according to the custom, was 
covered with a thick veil, and even her hands 
and feet were hidden. A few days after the 
wedding. Miss Grant, according to the custom, 
called on the newly married. She found the 
room beautifully ornamented, like all Chinese 
rooms at such times, but there were two orna- 
ments seldom seen in China — two Bibles lying 
open on the table* 

Chun long rejoiced that she had so firmly 
refused to marry a heathen. One day. Miss 
Grant said to her, playfully, " Has your husband 
beaten you yet ?'* (for she knew that Chinamen 
think nothing of beating their wives.) Chun 
replied, with a sweet look, "0 no ! he often 
tells me, that j$r«^ be thanks God, and then you, 
Miss, for having given me to. him as his wife." 
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There was another girl at Miss Grant's school, 
named Been. Sometimes she was called Beneo, 
which means Miss Been, just as Chuneo means 
Miss Chun. Miss Grant hoped that Been loved 
the Saviour, and hated idols, hut she soon lost 
her, for her parents took her to their heathen 
home. 

After Been had heen home a short time her 
mother died. The neighbours were astonished to 
find that Been refused to worship her mother s 
spirit, and to bum gold paper, to supply her with 
money in the other world. While her relations 
were busily occupied in their heathen ceremo- 
nies. Been sat silent and alone. Soon afterwards, 
her father, who cared not for her, sold her to a 
Chinaman to be his wife, for forty dollars. 

Miss Grant heard of her sad fate, and often 
longed to see her, but did not know where to 
find her. One evening, as she was paying visits 
in her palanquin, she saw a pair of bright black 
eyes looking through a hedge, and she felt sure 
that they were her own Been's. She stopped, 
and calling the girl, saluted her affectionately. 
She was glad she had found out where Been lived, 
aB she would now be able to pay her a visit. 

Soon she called upon her, in her own dwell- 
ing ; — a poor little hut in the midst of a sugar 
plantation. She brought as a present, a New 
Testament in English, and in large print. Been 
appeared delighted. 
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" Do you remember how to read it ?" inquired 
Miss Grant. 

*'Yes, how could I forget?" Been sweetly 
replied. 

" Well then, read/* said Miss Grant. 

Seen read, ''I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep." 

" Do you understand ?" inquired the lady. 

'* Yes," said Been, and she translated the words 
into Malay. 

As Miss Grant was rising to depart, she ob* 
served a hen gathering her brood under her wings. 

" Of what does that remind you, Been ?" 

" I know," said the poor girl ; " I remember 
what I learnt at school ;" and then in her broken 
English, she repeated the words : " As a hen 
gaderet her chickens under her wings, so would 
I have gaderd de, but dou wouldest not." 

At this moment, Been's husband came in. 
The girl was glad, for she wanted Miss Grant 
to ask him as a great favour, to allow her to 
spend next Sunday at the school. The husband 
consented. There was a joyful meeting indeed, 
on that Sunday, between Been, and Chun, and 
Han ; nor was their aflPectionate teacher the least 
joyful of the company. 

Extracted from *' Eev. Howard Malcolm's Travels," and from 
the " History of the Society for PromotiDg Female Educatioii in 
the East," and from Tomline's " Missionary Journal." 
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SIBEEU. 

This is a name which makes people shiver^ 
because it reminds them of the cold. It is a 
name which makes the Russians tremble^ because 
it reminds them of banishment, for the emperor 
often sends those who offend him to live in 
Siberia. 

Yet SiberiSi is not an ugly country, such as 
Tartary. It is not one dead flat, but it contains 
mountains^ and forests^ and rivers. Neither is 
Siberia a country in which nothing will grow ; 
in some parts there is wheat, and where wheat 
will not grow barley will, and where barley will 
not grow turnips will. Yet there are not many 
com fields in Siberia, for very few people live 
there. In the woods you will find blackberries, 
and wild roses, like those in England ; and red 
berries, as well as black berries> and lilies as well 
as roses. 

Still it must be owned that Siberia is a very 
cold country; for the snow is not melted till 
June, and it begins to fall again in September ; 
so there are only two whole months without snovf ; 
they are July and AugusL 
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Inhabitants. — The Russians are the masters 
of Siberia, and they have built several large towns 
there. But these towns are very far apart, and there 
are many wild tribes wandering about the country. 

One of these tribes is the Ostyaks. Their 
houses are in the shape of boxes, for they are 
square with flat roofs. There is a door, but 
you must stoop low to get in at it, unless you 
are a very little child ; and there is a window, 
with fish skin instead of light. There is a chim- 
ney) too, and a blazing fire of logs in a hole in 
the ground. There is a trough, too, instead of 
a dining- table, and out of it the whole family 
eat, and even the dogs sometimes. The house 
is not divided into rooms, but into stalls, lik(3 
those of a stable ; and deer-skins are spread in 
the stalls, and they are the beds ; each person 
sits and sleeps in his own stall, on his own deer- 
skin, except when the family gather round the 
fire, and sitting on low stools, warm themselves, 
and talk together. 

In one of these snug comers, an old womaa 
was seen, quite blind, yet sewing all day, and 
threading her needle by the help of her tongue. 
She wore a veil of thick cloth over her head, 68 
all the Ostyak women do, and as she did not 
need light, she hid her head completely under it. 

But though the Ostyaks are poor, they possess 
a great treasure in their dogs, for these creatures 
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jAre as useful as horses^ and much more scusible. 

They need no whip to make them go, and no 

.bridle to turn them the right way ; it is enough 

to tell them when to set out, and to stop, or to 

•jtom, to move faster, or more slowly. These 

dogs are white, spotted with black ; the hair on 

their bodies is short, but long on their hand- 

fiooie curling tails. They draw their masters in 

sledges, and are yoked in pairs. There are 

49<>me large sledges, in which a man can lie down 

i^ comfort: to draw such a sledge twelve dogs 

are necessary; but there are small sledges in 

which a poor Ostyak can just manage to crouch, 

and two dogs can draw it. When the dogs are 

•to be harnessed, they are not caught, as horses 

are, but only called. Yet they do not like work 

better than horses like it, and when they first set 

out they howl, but grow quiet after a little while. 

The driver is sometimes cruel to these poor 

dogs, and corrects them for the smallest fault, 

by throwing a stone at them, or the great club 

he holds in his hand, or at least a snowball : if a 

hungry dog but stoop down to pick up a morsel 

of food on the road, he is punished in this 

manner. Yet it must be owned, that the dogs 

have their faults ; they are greedy, and inclined 

to thieving. To keep food out of their way, the 

Ostyaks build store-houses, on the tops of very 

high poles. The dogs are always on the watch 
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to slip into their master's houses. If the door 
he left open ever so little, a dog will squeeze in^ 
if be can ; hut he does nat stay long within, for 
he is soon thrust out with blows and kicks ; the 
wpmen scream at the sight of a dog in the hut, 
for they fear lest he will find the fish-trough. 
Yet after long journeys, the dogs are brought 
into the hut, ^nd permitted to lie down by the 
fire, and to eat out of the family trough. At 
other times they sleep in the snow, and eat 
whatever is thrown to them. When they travel, 
bags of dried fish are brought in their sledges, 
to feed them by the way. The puppies are ten- 
derly treated, and petted by the fire ; yet many 
are killed for the sake of their fleecy hair, which 
is considered a fine ornament fpr pqlisses. 

The Ostyaks have another, and ^ greater trea- 
sure than dogs; they have rein-deer. Tbosa 
who live by fishing h%ye dogs only, but those 
who dwell among the hills, have deer as well 
as dogs. Bein-deer are like dogs in one respect, 
they can be driven without either a whip, or a 
bit, which are so necessary for horses. But 
though they do not need the lashing pf a whip, 
they require to be gently poked with aloqg pole ; 
and though they do not n^ed ^ bit, they require 
to be guided by a rein, fastened to their beads * 
because they are not like dogs, so sensible as to 
be managed by speaking. 

Q 2 
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But deer are very gentle, and are much more 
easily driven than horses. To drive horses 
four-in-hand is very diflBcult, hut to drive four 
rein-deer is not. The four deer are harnessed 
to the sledge all in a row, and a rein is fastened 
to the head of one ; when he turns all the rest 
turn with him. Usually they trot, but they can 
gallop very fast, even down hill. When they 
are out of breath the driver lets them stop, and 
then the pretty creatures lie down, and cool their 
mouths with the snow lying on the ground. 

Men ride upon rein-deer ; not upon their backs^ 
but on their necks ; for their backs are weak, while 
their necks are strong. Biders do not mount 
rein-deer as they do horses, — by resting on their 
backs, and then making a spring, for that would 
hurt the poor animals ; they lean on a long staff, 
and by its help, spring on the deer's neck. But it 
is not easy, when seated, to keep on ; you would 
certainly fall off, for all strangers do, when they 
try to ride for ihQjirst time. The Ostyak knows 
how to keep his balance, by waving his long 
fitaff in the air, while the deer trots briskly along. 
But these rein-deer have some curious fancies ; 
they will not eat any food but such as they pluck 
themselves from the ground. It would be of 
no use at the end of a long journey, to put them 
in a stable ; — they would not eat; they must be 
let loose to find their own nourishment^ which 
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is a kind of moss that grows wild among the 
hills. 

The rein-deer, after he is dead, is of as much 
use to the Ostyak, as when he was alive ; for his 
skin is his master's clothing. Both men and 
women dress alike, in a suit that covers them 
from head to foot; the seams are well joined 
with thread, made of rein-deer sinews, and the 
cold is kept well out. The Ostyak lets no part 
of his body be uncovered but just his face, and 
that would freeze, if he were not to rub it often 
with his hands, covered over with hairy rein-deer 
gloves. The women cover their faces with thick 
veils. The Ostyak wears a great coat made of 
the skin of a white deer; this gives him the ap« 
pearance of a great white bear. He carries in 
his hand a bow taller than himself. His arrows 
are very long, and made of wood, pointed with 
iron. With these he shoots the wild animals/ 
He is very glad, when he can shoot a sable y 
because the Russian emperor requires every 
Ostyak to give him yearly, as a tax, the skins 
of two sables. The fur of the sable is very 
valuable, and is made into muffs and tippets, 
and pelisses for the Russian nobles. 

But without his snow-shoes, the Ostyak would 
would not be able to pursue the wild auimalsy 
for he would sink in the snow. These shoes are 
made of long boards, turned up at the end like. 
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h boat, and faistened to the feet. What a wild 
creature an Ostyak must look, when he is hunt- 
itig his prey, wrapped in his shaggy white coat, 
— ^his long dark hair floating in the wind, — his 
chfiormous bow in his hand, and his enormous 
shoeis on his feet ! 

What is the character of this wild man ? Ask 
Hl^tat is his religion, and that will show you how 
foolish and fierce a creature he must be. The 
Ostyak says, that he believes in ONE God who 
cannot be seen, but he does not worship him 
alone; he worships other gods. And such gods ! 
Dead men ! When a man dies, his relations 
make a wooden image of him, and worship it 
for three years, and then bury it. But when a 
priest dies, his wooden image is worshipped 
fnore than three years ; sometimes it is never 
buried ; for the priestd who are alive, encourage 
the people to go on worshipping dead priests' 
images, that they may get the oflPerings which 
hte made to them. 

But what do you think of men worshipping 
DEAD BEASTS ? Yet this is what the Ostyaks 
do. When they have killed a wolf or a bear, 
they stuff its skin with hay, and gather round 
to indck it, to kick it, to spit upon it, and then — 
they stick it up on its hind legs in a corner of 
the hut, and wtorship it ! Alas ! how has 
Satan blinded their mind ! 
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And in what manner do they worship the 
heasts ? With screaming, — with dancing, — with 
swinging their swords, — by making oflPerings of 
fur, of silver and gold, and of rein- deer. These- 
rein-deer they kill veiy cruelly, by stabbing them 
in various parts of their bodies, to please the cruel 
gods, or rather cruel devils whom they worship. 

Has no one tried to convert the Ostyaks to 
God? The emperor of Russia will not allow 
protestant missionaries to teach in Siberia. He 
wishes the Ostyaks to belong to the Greek 
church, and he has tried to bribe them with 
presents of cloth to be baptized ; and a good' 
many have been baptized. But what good can 
such baptisms do to the soul ? 

The Russians do much harm to their subjects, by ' 
tempting them to buy brandy. There is nothing^ 
which the Ostyaks are so eager to obtain, as this 
dangerous drink. On one occasion, a traveller 
was surrounded by a troop of Ostyaks, all beg- 
ging for brandy, and when they could get none, 
they brought a large heap of frozen fish, and 
laid it at the traveller's feet, saying, '' Noble 
sir, we present you with this." They did get 
some brandy in return. Then, hoping for more, 
they brought a great salmon, and a sturgeon, as 
long as a man. They seemed ready to part with 
all they had, for the sake of brandy. 

Thus you see how much harm the Ostyaks 
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have learned from their acquaintance with the 
Eussians. The chief good they have got, has 
been learning to build houses; for once they 
lived only in tents. 



THE SAMOYEDES. 

This tribe lives so far to the north, that they 
see very little of the Russians, though they 
belong to the emperor of Russia. They live 
close by the Northern Sea. Imagine how very 
cold it must be. The Samoyedes inhabit tents 
made of rein- deer skins, such as the Ostyaks 
used to live in. They are a much wilder people 
than the Ostyaks. The women dress in a strange 
fantastic manner; not contented with a rein- 
deer dress, as the Ostyaks are, they join furs and 
skins of various sorts together; and instead of 
veiling their faces, they wear a gay fur hat, with 
lappets ; and at the back of their necks a glut- 
ton's tail hangs down, as well as long tails of 
their own hair, with brass rings jingling together 
at the end. 

But if their taste in dress is laughable, their 
taste in food, is horrible, as you will see. A tra- 
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veller went with a Samoyede family for a little 
while. They were drawn by rein-deer, in sledges, 
and other rein -deer followed of their own accord. 
When they stopped for the night, they pitched 
the tent, covering the long poles with their rein- 
deer skins, sewed together. The snow covered 
the ground inside the tent, but no one thought 
of sweeping it away. It was easy to get water to 
fill the kettle, as a few lumps of snow soon 
melted. Some of the men slept by the blazing 
fire, while others went out, armed with long poles, 
to defend the deer from the wolves. There was 
in the party a child of two years old, with its 
mother. The child was allowed to lielp himself 
to porridge out of the great kettle. The traveller 
offered him white sugar; but at first he called it 
snow, and threw it away; soon, however, he 
learned to like it, and asked for some whenever 
he saw the stranger at tea. At night, the child 
was laid in a long basket, and was closely 
covered with furs ; in the same basket also, he 
travelled in the sledge. 

One day the traveller saw a Samoyede feast, 
A rein -deer was brought, and killed before the 
tent door; and its bleeding body was taken into 
the tent, and devoured, all raw as it was, with 
the heartiest appetite. It was dreadful to see the 
Samoyedes gnawing the flesh off the bones; their 
faces all stained with blood, and even the child 
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had his share of the raw meat. Truly they 
looked more like wolves than men. 

I might go on to tell you of many other tribes ; 
but I must be content just to mention a few. 

There is a tribe who live in the eastern part of 
Siberia, called the Yakuts, and instead of deer, 
and dogs, they keep horses, and oxen, and 
strange to say, they ride upon the oxen ; and eat 
the horses. A horse's head is counted by them 
a most dainty dish. The cows live in one room, 
and the family live in the next, with the calves, 
which are tied to posts by the fire, and enjoy the 
full blaze. You may suppose that the calves 
Heed the warmth of the fire, when I tell you 
that the windows of the house are made of 
ice, but that the cold is so great, that the ice does 
not melt. 

There is a large tribe called the Buraets. 
They dwell in tents. They are Bhuddists. At 
one time the Eussians allowed missionaries to 
go to them. There was an old man named 
Andang, who used to attend the services very 
regularly. His wife accompaned him. One 
Sunday the preacher spoke much of heaven 
and its glories. The old woman, on returning 
to her tent, said to her husband, " Old man, 
I am going home to night." Her husband 
did not understand her meaning : then she 
»aid, '* I love Jesus Christ, and I think I 
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shall be with him to night." She lay down in 
her tent that night, but rose no more. In the 
morning, the old man found her stiflf and cold. 
He saddled his horse, and set off to tell the mis- 
sionary. ** sir," said he, with tears, " my wife 
is gone home." When the missionary heard 
the account of her death, he felt cheered by the 
hope that the old woman, though born a heathen, 
had died a Christian, and had left her tent to 
dwell in a glorious mansion above ; for how was 
it that she felt no fear of death, and how was it 
that she felt heaven was her home ? Was it 
not because Jesus loved her, and because she 
loved Jesus ?* 



THE BANISHED RUSSIANS. 

Siberia is the land to which the emperor 
sends many of his people, when they displease 
him. In passing through Siberia, you would 
often see waggons full of women, children, and 
old men, followed by a troop of young men, and 
guarded by a band of soldiers on horseback. 
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You might know them to be the banished Eus- 
sians. What is to become of them ? Some are 
to work in the mines, and some are to work in 
the factories. Some are to have a less heavy 
punishment ; they are to be set free, in the midst 
of Siberia, to support themselves in any way they 
can. Gentlemen and ladies have a small sum of 
money allowed them by the emperor, and they 
live in the towns. 

These people are called in Siberia, ** the un- 
fortunates." Some of them have not deserved 
to be banished ; but some have been guilty of 
crimes. 



Cities. 

There are a few cities in Siberia, but only a few, 
and they have been built by the Bussians. 
The three chief cities are, — 
Tobolsk, on the west, on the river Oby. 
Irkutsk, in the midst, on the lake Baikal. 
Yarkutsk, on the east, on the river Lena. 
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Of these Cities, 

Tobolsk is the handsomest. 
Irkutsk is the pleasnntest. 
Yarkutsk is the coldest. 



It is not surprising that Tobolsk should be the 
handsomest, for there the governor of Siberia 
resides. 

A great many Chinese come to Irkutsk to 
trade, and they bring quantities of tea. 

Yarkutsk is the coldest town in the world ; 
there may be others nearer the north, but none 
lie exposed to such cold winds. The inhabi- 
tants scarcely dare admit the light, for fear of 
increasing the cold ; and they make only one or 
two very small windows in their houses. Yet in 
summer vegetables grow freely in the gardens. 

The Ostyaks live near the Oby. 
The Buraets live near lake Baikal. 
The Yakuts live near the Lena. 
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THE URAL MOUNTAINS. 

They are full of treasures; gold, silver, iron, 
copper, and precious stones. They are dug up 
by the banished Eussians, and sent in great 
waggons to Bussia, to increase the riches of the 
emperor. 

Taken from " Erman's Travels in Siberia." 



KAMKATKA. 



It is impossible to look at Siberia, without 
being struck with the shape of Kamkatka, which 
juts out like a short arm. It is a peninsula. A 
beautiful country it is ; full ef mountains, and 
rivers, and woods, and waterfalls, and not as cold 
as might be expected. But there are not many 
people dwelling in it ; for though it is larger 
than Great Britain, all the inhabitants might be 
contained in one of our small towns. And why 
are there so few in so fine a country ? Because 
the people love brandy better than labour. They 
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have been corrupted by the Eussian soldiers, and 
traders, and convicts, and they are sickening and 
dying away. 

A traveller once said to a Kamkatdale, " How 
should you like to see a ship arrive here from 
China, laden with tea and sugar?" "I should 
like it well," replied the man, " but there is one 
thing I should like better — to see a ship arrive 
full of men ; it is men we want, for our men are 
sick; of the twelve here, six are too weak to 
hunt or fish." 

But the ship that would do the most good to 
Kamkatka, is a missionary ship. The Greek 
church is the religion ; but no religion is much 
thought of in Kamkatka ; hunting and fishing 
only are cared for. Yet I fear if missionaries 
were to go to Kamkatka, the emperor of Bussia 
would send them away. 

Where there are few men, there are generally 
many beasts and birds ; this is the case in Kam- 
katka. 

One of the most curious animals in Siberia, is 
the Argalis, or mountain sheep. It is remarkable 
for its enormous horns, curled in a very curious 
manner. Think not it is like one of our quiet, 
foolish sheep ; there is no animal at once so 
strong and so active. It is such a climber, that 
no wolf or bear can follow it to the high places, 
hanging over awful precipices, where it walks as 
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firmly as you do upon the pavement. Sometimes 
a hunter finds it among the mountains, and just 
as he is going to shoot it, the creature disap- 
pears : — it has thrown itself down a precipice ! 
Is it dashed to pieces ? No, it fell unhurt, and 
has escaped without a hruise ; for its bones are 
very strong, and its skin very thick. 

The hears of Kamkatka live chiefly upon fish 
and berries, and seldom attack men. Yet men 
hunt them for their skins, and for their fat The 
skins make cloaks, and the fat is used for lamps ; 
but their flesh is thrown to the dogs. Many of 
the bears are very thin. It is only /a/ bears that 
can sleep all the winter in their dens without food ; 
thin bears cannot sleep long, and even in winter 
they prowl about for food. Dogs are very much 
afraid of them. A large party of travellers, who 
were riding in sledges, drawn by dogs, observed 
the dogs suddenly begin to sniifi* the air, and lo ! 
immediately afterwards, a bear at full speed 
crossed the road, and ran towards a forest. Great 
confusion took place among the dogs ; they set 
off with all their might ; some broke their har- 
ness, others got entangled among the trees, and 
overturned their sledges. But the bear did not 
escape ; for the travellers shot him through the 
leg, and afterwards through the body ; and the 
dogs feasted on /lis flesh, instead of the bear 
feasting on theirs. 
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Hunting seals is one of the occupations of the 
Kamkatdales. Three men in sledges, each sledge 
drawn hy five dogs, once got upon a large piece 
of ice, near the shore. They had killed two 
seals upon the ice, when they suddenly perceived 
that the ice was moving, and carrying them out 
to sea. They were already too far from land, to 
he ahle to get back. They knew not what would 
become of them, and much they feared they 
should perish from cold, and hunger. The ice 
was so slippery that they were in great danger of 
sliding into the sea. To prevent this, they 
stuck their long poles deep into the ice, and tied 
themselves to the poles. They were driven about 
formany days ; but one morning, — to their great 
joy, they found they were close to the shore. They 
did not forget to praise God for so mercifully 
saving their lives ; though they were so weak from 
want of food, as scarely to be ahle to creep ashore. 

Character. — The Kamkatdales are generous 
and grateful. A poor family will sometimes 
receive another family into the house for six 
weeks ; and when the food is nearly gone, the 
generous host, not liking to tell his visitors of it, 
serves up a dish of different sorts of meat and 
vegetables, mixed together; the visitors know 
this is a sign that the food is almost exhausted, 
and they take their leave. 

R 
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Did I say the Kamkatdales are grateful ? I 
will give you an instance of their gratitude. A 
traveller met a poor boy. He remembered his 
face, and said, " I think 1 have seen you before." 
" You have ;" said the boy; " I rowed you down 
the river last summer, and you were so kind as 
to give me a skin, and some flints ; and now I 
have brought the skin of a sable as a present for 
you." The traveller, perceiving the boy had no 
shirt, and that his skin dress was tattered, refused 
the present ; but seeing the boy was going away 
in tears, he called him back, and accepted it A 
Chinese servant, who was standing by, pitied so 
much the ragged condition of the boy, that he 
gave him one of his own thin nankin shirts. 

Taken from " Travels of Peter Dobell." 



THIBET. 

I CANNOT tell you much about Thibet ; and 
the reason is, that so few travellers have been 
there. And why have so few been there ? Is it 
because the mountains are so steep and high, 
the paths so narrow and dangerous ? All this is 
true ; but it is not mountains that keep travellers 
out of Thibet; it is the Chinese government; for 
Thibet belongs to China, and you know how 
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carefully the emperor of China keeps strangers 
out of his empire. 

How did the Chinese get possession of Thibet ? 
A long while ago, a Hindoo army invaded the 
land, and the people in their fright sent to China 
for help. The Chinese came, drove away the 
Hindoos, and staid themselves. They are not 
hard masters, they govern very mildly ; only they 
require a sum of money to be sent every year 
to Pekin, as tribute. 

But though Thibet belongs to China, the 
Chinese language is not spoken .there. 

The people are like the Tartars in appearance ; 
they have the same bony face, sharp black eye, 
and straight black hair; but a much fresher 
complexion, owing to the fresh mountain air 
they breathe. 

The Himalaya mountains, the highest in 
Asia, lie between Thibet and Hindostan. Their 
peaks are always covered with snow, and rapid 
streams pour down the rugged sides. The snow 
on the mountain-tops makes Thibet very cold ; 
but there are warm valleys where grapes, and even 
rice flourish. 

The people build their houses in the warmest 
spots they can find; they try to find a place 
sheltered from ihe north wind, by a high rock, 
and lying open to the south sun. Their dwell- 
ings are only made of stones, heaped together. 
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and the roofs are flat. Their riches consist in 
flocks of sheep, and goats. They have another 
animal, which is not known in England, and yet 
a -very useful creature, because, like a cow, it 
yields rich milk, and like a horse, it cnixies 
burdens. This animal is called ibe Yak, and 
resembles both a horse, and a cow. Its chief 
beauty is its tail, which is much finer than a 
horse's tail, and is black, and glossy, soft, and 
flowing. Many of these tails are sent to India, 
where they are used as fly-flappers. 




Slutp ladtn mlh goodt. 
The sheep and goats of Thibet are more useful 
than ours; for Lhey are taught to carry bur- 
dens over the mountains. They may be seen 
following each other in long trains, with large 
packs fastened on their little backs, and climb- 
ing up very narrow and steep paths. 
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And what is in these packs ? Wool : not 
sheep's wool, but goat's wool : for the goats of 
Thibet have very fine wool under their hair. 
No such wool is found on any other goats. But 
though the people of Thibet can weave common 
cloth, they cannot weave this beautiful wool, as 
it deserves to be woven. Therefore they send 
it to a country the other side of the Himalaya 
mountains, called Cashmere; and there it is 
woven into the most beautiful shawls in all the 
world. 

But wool is not the only riches of Thibet. 
There is gold to be found there ; some in large 
pieces, and some in small dust. There are also 
large mines of copper. And what use is made of 
these riches? The worst in the world. With 
the gold and copper many idols are made ; for 
Thibet is a land of idols. The religion is the 
same there as in China, — the Buddhist; — and 
that is a religion of idols. 

But there is an idol in Thibet, which there 
is not in China. It is a living idol. He is 
called the Grand Lama. There are Lamas in 
Tartary, but the Grand Lama is in Thibet. 
He is looked up to as the greatest being in the 
world, by all the Lamas in Tartary, and by all 
the people of the Bhuddist religion. There are 
more people, — a great many more, — who honour 
hini^ than who honour our great God. 
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Bat this man leads a miserable life. When 
one Lama dies, another is chosen ; — some little 
baby, — and he is placed in a very grand palace, 
and worshipped as a god all his life long I have 
heard of one of these baby Lamas, who, when only 
eighteen months old, sat np with great majesty on 
Ids pile of cushions. When strangers entered, 
he looked at them kindly, and when they made a 
speech to him, he bowed his little head very 
graciously. What a sad fate for this poor infant ! 
To be set up as a god, and taaght to think him- 
self a god — while all the time he is a helpless, 
foolish^ sinful, dying creature ! ! 



LA88A. 

This is the chief city of Thibet. Here is the 
palace of the Grand Lama. It is of enormous 
size. What do you think of ten thousand 
rooms ? Did you ever hear of so lar^e a house ? 
Neither did you ever hear of so hi^h a house. 
It is almost as high as the pinnacle of St. Paul's 
church. There are seven stories, and on the 
highest story are the state apartments of the 
Grand Lama. It is no matter to him how many 
flights of stairs there may be to reach his 
rooms ; for he is never allowed to walk ; but it is 
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fatiguing for his worshippers to ascend so high. 
I suppose the priests make their Grand Lama live 
80 high up, that he may he like our God who 
dwells in the highest heavens. Who occupy the 
ten thousand rooms of the palace ? Chiefly idols 
of gold and silver. The house outside is richly 
adorned, and its roof glitters with gold. 

There are many magnificent houses in Thihet, 
where priests live. No one could live with them, 
who could not hear a great noise : for three times 
a day the priests meet to worship, and each time 
they hollo with all their might, to do honour to 
Buddha. The noise is stunning, but they do 
not think it loud enough ; so on feast days, they 
use copper instruments, such as drums and 
trumpets, of the most enormous size, and with 
them they send forth an overwhelming sound. 

This unmeaning noise may well remind us of 
a sound — louder far — that shall one day be heard ; 
80 loud that all the world will hear it. It is the 
sound of the last trumpet ! It will wake the 
dead. Stout hearts will quail; devils will 
tremble ; but all those who love the Lord, will 
rejoice, and say, " Lo, this is our God ; we have 
waited for Him, and He will save us." — (Is, 
XXV. 9.) 
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CEYLON. 



This is one of the most beautiful islands in 
the world. Part of it indeed is flat — that part 
near Hindostan; but in the midst — there are 
mountains ; and streams running down their sides, 
and swelling into lovely rivers, winding along tlie 
fruitful valleys. Such scenes might remind you 
of Switzerland, the most beautiful country in 
Europe. 

The chief beauty of Ceylon is her trees. 

I will mention a few of the beautiful, curious, 
and useful trees of this delightful island. The 
tree for which Ceylon is celebrated, is the cinna- 
mon tree. For sixty miles along the shore, there 
are cinnamon groves, and the sweet scent may 
be perceived far off upon the seas. If you were 
to see a cinnamon tree, you might mistake it for 
a laurel ;— a tree so often found in English gar- 
dens. The cinnamon trees are never allowed to 
grow tall, because it is only the upper branches 
which are much prized for their bark. The little 
children of Ceylon may often be seen sitting in 
the shade, peeling off the bark with their knives ; 
and this bark is afterwards sent to England to 
flavour puddings^ and to mix with medicine. 
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There are also groves of cocoa-nut trees on 
the shores of Ceylon. A few of these trees are 
a little fortune to a poor man ; for he can eat 
t\\Q fruity build his house with the woody roof it 
with the leaves, make cups of the shelly and use 
the oil of the kernel instead of candles. 

The JACK TREE bears a larger fruit than any 
other in the world ; — as large as a horse's head, 
— and so heavy that a woman can only carry one 
upon her head to market. This large fruit 
does not hang on the tree by a slalk, but grows 
out of the trunk, or the great branches. This is 
well arranged, for so large a fruit would be too 
heavy for a stalk, and might fall off, and hurt 
the heads of those sitting beneath its shade. 
The outside of this fruit is like a horse-chesnut, 
green, and prickly ; the inside is yellow, and is 
full of kernels, like beans. The wood is like 
mahogany, — hard and handsome. 

But there is a tree in Ceylon, still more curious 
than the jack tree. It is the talpot tree. This 
is a very tall tree, and its top is covered by a 
cluster of round leaves, each leaf so large, that 
it would do for a carpet, for a common sized 
room ; and one single leaf, cut it in three cor- 
nered pieces, will make a tent ! When cut up, 
the leaves are used for fans and books. But this 
tree bears no fruit till just before it dies, — that 
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is till it is Jifty years old : then — an enormous 
bud is seen, rearing its huge head in the midst 
of the crown of leaves ; — the bud bursts with a 
loud noise, and a yellow flower appears, — a flower 
so large, that it would fill a room ! ! The flower 
turns into fruit. That same year the tree 

DIES ! ! 

People. — ^And who are the people who live 
in this beautiful land ? 

In the flat part of the island, towards the 
north, the people resemble the Hindoos, and 
speak and think like them ; and they are called 
Tumuls. 

But among the mountains of the south a 
dififerent kind of people live, called the Cingalese. 
They do not speak the Tamul language, nor 
do they follow the Hindoo religion. They follow 
the Buddhist religion. You know this is the 
religion of the greater part of the nations. 
Ceylon is full of the temples of Buddha. In 
each temple there is an inner dark room, very 
large, where Buddha's image is kept, — a great 
image that almost fills the room. 

The priests in their yellow cloaks, with their 
shaven heads and bare feet, may be seen every 
morning begging from door to door ; but proud 
beggars they are, — not condescending to speak, 
— but only standing with their baskets ready to 



receive rice and fruit ; and the only thanks tbey 
give — are their bJessinga. 

Theie IS nnother worship m Ceylon, and it is 
more fullov^ed than the worship of Buddha, yet 
It 19 the most horrible that you can imagine. It 
IS the worship of the devil' ' Buddha taught, 
when he was alive, that there was no God, hut 
that there were many devils yet he forbid 
people to worship these devils , but no one minds 
what he said on that point 

Theie are many devil prtesls. When any one 
is Bick, It IS supposed that the devil has caused 
ttie sickness, and a devil pnest is sent for. And 
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what can the priest do ? He dances, — he sings, — 
with his face painted, — small bells upon his legs. 
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— and a flaming torch in each hand ; while ano- 
ther man beats a loud drum. He dances, he 
sings — all night long, — sometimes changing his 
white jacket for a black, or his black for a white, 
— sometimes falling down, and, sometimes jump- 
ing up, — sometimes reeling, and sometimes run- 
ning, — and all this he does to please the devil, 
and to coax him to come out of the sick person. 
This is what he pretends ; — but in reality, he 
seeks to get money by his tricks. The people 
are very fond of these devil-dancers ; it tires 
them to listen to the Buddhist priests, mumbling 
out of their books, the five hundred and fifty 
histories of Buddha ; but it delights them to 
watch all night the antics of a devil priest. 

What is the character of these deceived 
people ? They are polite, and obliging, but as 
deceitful as their own priests. They are not 
even sincere in their wrong religion, but are 
ready to pretend to be of any religion which is 
most convenient. The Portuguese once were 
masters of Ceylon, and they tried to make the 
people Roman Catholics. Then the Dutch came, 
who tried to force them to be Protestants. Many 
infants were baptized, who grew up to be hea- 
then priests. Now the English are masters of 
Ceylon; they do not oblige the people to be 
Christians, yet many pretend to be Christians 
who are not. 
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A man was once asked, *'Are you a Bud 
dhist ?" 

**No,'* he replied. 

" Are you a Mahommedan ?" 

" No." 

" Are you a Eoman Catholic ?" 

" No." 

" What is your religion ?" 



" Governmeot religion." 

Such was his answer. This man had no reli- 
gion at all, — he only wished to obtain the favour 
of the governor. But will he obtain the favour 
of the Governor of the world, the King of kings ? 

We have said nothing yet about the appear- 
ance of the Cingalese. Both men and women 
wear a piece of cloth wound round their waists, 
called a comboy; but they do not, like the 
Hindoos, twist it over their shoulders ; they 
wear a jacket instead. Neither do the men wear 
turbans, as in India, but thoy fasten their hair 
with a comb, while the women fasten theirs with 
long pins. The Cingalese ladies and gentlemen 
imitate the English dress, especially when they 
come to a party at the English Governor's house. 
Then they wear shoes and stockings instead of 
sandals ; the gentlemen contrive to place a hat 
over their long hair, by first taking out thd 
combs ; yet they still wind a comboy over their 
English clothes. The Hindoos do not thus 
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imitate the English, for they are too proud of 
their own customs. Hindoo ladies never go 
into company ; but Cingalese ladies may be seen 
at parties, arrayed in coloured satin jackets, and 
adorned with golden hair-pins, and diamond 
necklaces. 

You have heard of the foolish ideas the Hin- 
doos entertain about castes. It is the Brahmin 
priests who teach them these opinions. The 
Buddhist priests say nothing about castes ; yet 
the Cingalese have castes of their own ; but not 
the same castes as the Hindoos. There are 
twenty- one castes in all ; the highest caste con- 
sists of the husbandmen, and the lowest of the 
mat-weavers. 

Below the lowest caste, are the outcasts ! 
The poor outcasts live in villages by themselves, 
hated by all. When they meet any one, who are 
not outcasts, they go as near to the hedge as 
they can, with their hands on the top of their 
heads, to show their respect. These poor crea- 
tures are accustomed to be treated as if they 
were dogs. What pride there is in man's heart ! 
How is it one poor worm can lift himself up so 
high above his fellow-worm, though both are 
made of the same dust, and shall lie down in 
the same dust together ! 
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KANDY. 

This town is built among the high mountains. 
It was built there for the same reason that the 
eagle builds her nest on the top of a tall rock, — 
to get out of the reach of enemies. But the 
proud king, who once dwelt there, has been 
conquered, and now England's Queen rules over 
Ceylon. No wonder that the proud king had 
enemies, for he was a monster of cruelty. His 
palace is still to be seen. See that high tower, 
and that open gallery at the top! There the 
last king used to stand to enjoy the sight of 
his subjects' agonies. Those who had offended 
him were killed in the court below, — killed 
not in n common manner, but in all kinds 
of barbarous ways, — such as by being cut in 
pieces, or by swallowing melted lead. At length 
the Cingalese invited the English to come and 
deliver them from their tyrant ; the English came 
and shut him up in prison till he died, and now 
an English governor rules over Ceylon. 

The greatest curiosity to be seen at Kandy is 
a TOOTH ! ! a tooth that the people say was taken 
out of the mouth of their Buddha. It is kept 
in a splendid temple on a golden table, in a 
golden box of great size. There are seven boxes 
one inside the other^ and in the innermost box. 
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wrapped up in gold, there is a piece of ivory, 
the size of a man's thumb, — that is tlie tooth of 
Buddha ! Every day it is worshipped, and offer- 
ings of fruit and flowers are presented. 



COLOMBO. 

This is the chief English town of Ceylon, as 
Kandy is the chief Cingalese town. The English 
governor lives here, but he has a house at Kandy 
too, where he may enjoy the cool mountain air. 
There is a fine road from Colombo to Kandy, 
broader and harder than English roads ; yet it 
is cut through steep mountains, and winds by 
dangerous precipices. But there are labourers 
in Ceylon stronger than any in England. I mean 
the ELEPHANTS. It is curious to see this huge 
animal meekly walking along with a plank across 
its tusks, or dragging waggons full of large stones. 
Among the mountains there are herds of wild 
elephants, sometimes a hundred may be seen 
in one herd. There are no elephants in the 
world as courageous as those of Ceylon, yet 
they are very obedient when tamed. If you 
wished to visit the mountains, you might safely 
ride upon the back of the sure-footed elephant, 
and all your brothers and sisters, however many, 
might ride with you. 
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Missionaries. — There are some in Ceylon, 
and some of the heathens have obeyed their voice. 

There was once a devil priest. Having been 
detected in some crime, he was imprisoned 
at Kandy, and while in prison he read a Chris- 
tian tract, and was converted. Thus (like Onesi- 
mus, of whom we read in the Bible,) he escaped 
from Satan s prison, while shut up in mans 
prison. When he was set free, he was baptized 
by the missionary at Kandy, and he chose to be 
called Abraham. What name did he choose for 
his son, a boy of fourteen ? Isaac. He buried 
his conjuring books, though he might have 
sold them for eight pounds. His cottage was 
in a village fifteen miles from Kandy. He 
had left it — a wicked man ; he returned to it 
a good man. 

After some time, a missionary went to visit 
Abraham in his cottage. A good Cingalese was 
his guide. The walk there was beautiful, along 
narrow paths, amidst fields of rice, through 
dark thickets, and long grass. No one in 
Abraham'^s village had ever seen the fair face of 
an Englishman ; and the sight of the missionary 
alarmed the inhabitants. Abraham's family was 
the only Christian family in that place. How 
glad Abraham felt at the sight of the missionary, — 
almost as glad as ihe first Abraham felt at the 
sight of the three angels. When the missionary 

s 
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entered, Abraham was teaching his wife, for 
she was soon to be baptized. By what name ? 
By the name of Sarah. There were seven 
children in the family. How hard it must be 
for Abraham to bring them up as Christians, in 
the midst of his heathen neighbours. Even his 
brothers hate him, wound his cattle, and break 
down his fences. Once they pointed a gun at 
him, but it did not go off. Abraham's comfort 
is to walk over to Kandy every Saturday, to 
worship God there on Sunday with the Chris- 
tians ; and he does not find fifteen miles too far 
for his willing feet. May the Lord preserve 
Abraham, faithful in the midst of the wicked. 



BORNEO. 

This is the largest island in the world, excegr 
one. Borneo is of a different shape from out 
Britain, but if you could join Britain and 
Ireland in one, both together would not 
be as large as Borneo. Yet how unlike is 
Borneo to Britain ! Britain is a Christian island. 
Borneo is a heathen island. Yet Borneo is not 
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an island of idohj as Ceylon is. All heathens 
do not worship idols. I will tell you who live in 
Borneo, and you will see why there are so few 
idols there. 

Many people have come from Malacca, and 
settled in Borneo ; so the island is full of Malays. 
These people have a cunning and cruel look, 
and no wonder ; — for many of them are pirates ! 
It is a common custom in Borneo to go out 
in a large boat, — to watch for smaller boats, 
— to seize them — to bind the men in chains, 
and to bring them home as slaves. There are 
no seas in the world so dangerous to sail in, as 
the seas near Borneo, not only on account of 
the rocks, but on account of the great number 
of pirates. What is the religion of Borneo ? 
It is Mahomedism. But the Malays do not 
follow the laws of Mahomet, as the Turks 
do. They do not mind the hours of prayer, 
nor do they attend regularly at the mosque. 
This is not surprising, for they do not un- 
derstand the Koran. Mahomet wrote in 
Arabic, and the Malays do not understand 
Arabic. Why do they not get the Koran trans- 
lated ? Mahomet did not wish the book to be 
translated. Why then do not the Malays learn 
Arabic ? I wonder they do not, but I suppose 
they are too idle, and too careless. The boys 
go to school and learn to read and write their 

S.2 
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own easy language — the Malay ; and they learn 
also to repeat whole chapters of the Koran, but 
without understanding a word. Still they think 
it a great advantage to know these chapters, 
because they imagine that by repeating them, 
they can drive away evil spirits. 

The Malays observe Mahomet's law against 
eating pork ; but many oF them drink wine, 
though Mahomet forbids it. However, they 
follow Mahomet in not having dancing at their 
feasts ; indeed, their behaviour at feasts is sober 
and orderly, for they amuse themselves chiefly 
by singing, and repeating poems. They have 
only two meals a day, and they live chiefly 
upon rice, which they eat, sitting cross-legged 
on the floor. They get tea from China, and 
drink many cups during the day, in the same 
way as the Chinese. 

The ladies are treated like the ladies of Turkey, 
and shut up in their houses, to spend their time 
in folly and idleness. 

The men scarcely work at all, but employ 
the slaves they have stolen at sea, to labour in 
their fields. Their houses are not better than 
bams, and not nearly as strong ; for the sides 
and roof are generally made only of large leaves. 
They are built upon posts, as in Siam. It is 
well to be out of the reach of the leeches, 
crawling on the ground. 
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The Malays dress in loose clothes, trowsers 
and jacket, and broad sash ; the women are 
wrapped in a loose garment, and wear their 
glossy black hair flowing over their shoulders. 
The rich men dress magnificently, and quite 
cover their jackets with gold, while the ladies 
delight to sparkle with jewels. 



BRUNI. 

This is the capital. It is often called Borneo, 
and it is written down in the maps by this name. 
It is one of the most curious cities in the world ; 
for most of the houses are built in the river, and 
most of the streets are only water. Every morn- 
ing a great market is held on the water. The 
people come in boats from all the country round, 
bringing fruit and vegetables to sell, and they 
paddle up and down the city till they have sold 
their goods. 

The Sultan's palace is built upon the bank, 
close to the water ; and the front of his palace is 
open ; so that it is easy to come in a boat, and 
to gaze upon him, as he sits cross-legged on 
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his throne, arrayed in purple satin, glittering with 
gold. 

There is a mosque in Bruni ; but it is built 
only of brick, and has nothing in it but a 
wooden pulpit ; and hardly anybody goes there ; 
though a man stands outside making a loud 
noise on a great drum, to invite people to come 
in. 



THE DYAKS. 

These are a savage people who inhabit Borneo. 
They lived there before the Malays came, and 
they have been obliged to submit to them. They 
are savages indeed. They are darker than the 
Malays ; yet they are not black ; their skin is 
only the colour of copper. Their hair is cut 
short in front, but streams down their backs ; 
their large mouths show a quantity of black 
teeth, made black by chewing the betel-nut. 
They wear very little clothing, but they adorn 
their ears, and arms, and legs, with numbers 
of brass rings. Their looks are wild and fierce, 
but not cunning like the looks of the Malays. 
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They are not Mahomedans ; they have hardly 
any religion at all. They believe there are some 
gods, but they know hardly anything about 
them, and they do not want to know. They 
neither make images to the gods, nor say prayers 
to them. They live like the beasts, thinking 
only of this life; yet they are more unhappy 
than beasts, for they imagine there are evil 
spirits among the woods and hills, watching to 
do them harm. It is often hard to persuade 
them to go to the top of a mountain, where they 
say evil spirits dwell. Such a people would be 
more ready to listen to a missionary than those 
who have idols, and temples, and priests, and 
sacred books. 

Their wickedness is very great. It is their 
chief delight to get the heads of their enemies. 
There are a great many different tribes of 
Dyaks, and each tribe tries to cut off the 
heads of other tribes. The Dyaks who live by 
the sea are the most cruel ; they go out in the 
boats to rob, and to bring home, not slaves^ 
but HEADS ! ! And how do they treat a head when 
they get it? They take out the brains, and 
then they dry it in the smoke, with the flesh and 
hair still on ; then they put a string through it, 
and fasten it to thpir waists. The evening that 
they have got some new heads, the warriors 
dance with delight, — their heads dangling by their 
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ffldes ; — and they turn round in the dance, and' 
gaze upon their heads, — and shout, — and yell with 
triumph ! At night they still beep the heads 




near them ; and in the day, they play with them, 
aa children with their dolls, talking to them, 
putting food Id theii mouths, and the betel-nut 
between their ghastly lips. After wearing the 
heads many days, they hang them up to the 
ceilings of their rooms. 

No English lord thinks so much of bis pic- 
tures, as the Dyaks do of their heads. They 
tliiuk these beads are the finest ornaments of 
their houses. The man who has most heads, 
is considered the greatest man. A man who 
has NO HEADS is despised ! If he wishes to 
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be respected, he must get a head as soon as he 
can. Sometimes a man, in order to get a head, 
will go out to look for a poor fisherman, who 
has done him no harm, and will come back with 
his head. 

When the Dyaks fight against their enemies, 
they try to get, not only the heads of men, 
but also the heads of women and children. 
How dreadful it must be to see a poor baby's 
HEAD hanging from the ceiling ! ! There was 
a Dyak who lost all his property by fire, but 
he cared not for losing anything, so much as 
for losing his precious heads ; nothing could 
console him for this loss; some of them he 
had cut ofi^ himself, and others had been cut 
off by his father, and left to him ! ! 

People who are so bent on killing, as these 
Dyaks are, must have many enemies. The 
Dyaks are always in fear of being attacked by 
their enemies. They are afraid of living in 
lonely cottages ; they think it a better plan for 
a great many to live together, that they may 
be able to defend themselves, if surprised in the 
night. Four hundred Dyaks will live together 
in one house. The house is very large. To 
make it more safe, it is built upon very high 
])osts, and there are ladders to get up by. The 
posts are sometimes forty feet high ; so that 
when you are in the house, you find yourself 
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Rs high as the tall trees. There is one very 
large room, where all the men and women Bit, 
and talk, and do their work in the day. The 
women pound the rice, and weave the mats, 
while the men moke weapons of war, and the 
little children play about There is always much 
noise and confusion in this room. There are a 
great many doors along one side of the long 
room; and each of these doore leads into a 
small room where a family lives ; the parents, 
the babies, and the girla sleep there, while the 
boys of the family sleep in the large room, that 
has just been described. 

You know already whet are the ornaments 
on which each family prides itself, — tlie heads 
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hanging up in their rooms ! It is the Sea 
Dyaks who live in these very large houses. 

The Hill Dyaks do not live in houses quite 
so large. Yet several families inhabit the same 
' House. In the midst of their villages, there is 
always one house where the boys sleep. In this 
house all the heads of the village are kept. 
The house is round, and built on posts, and the 
entranoe is underneath through the floor. As 




this is the beat house in the village, travellers are 
always brought to this house to sleep. Think 
how dreadful it must be, when you wake in the 
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nij^bt to eee thirty or forty horrible heads, dan- 
gling from the eeihng ! ! The wind, too, which 




cornea in through little doors in the roof, blows 
the heads about ; so that they knock against each 
other, ftnd seem almost as if they were still 
alive. This is the head-house. 

These Hill Dyaks do not often get a new 
head ; bat when they do, they come to the 
Head-House at night, and sing to the new head, 
while they beat upon their loud gongs. What 
do they say to the new head ? 

" Your head, and your spirit, are now ours. 
Persuade your countrymen to be slain by us. 
Let them wander in the fields, that we may bring 
the heads of your brethren, and hang them up 
with your head." 
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How much Satan must delight in these 
prayers. They are prayers just suited to that 
great murderer and destroyer ! ! 

The Malays are enemies to all the Dyaks ; 
and they have hurnt many of their houses, cut 
down their fruit trees, and taken their children 
captives. The Dyaks complain bitterly of their 
sufferings. Some of them say, "We do not 
live like men, but like monkeys ; we are hunted 
from place to place ; we have no houses ; and 
when we light a fire, we fear lest the smoke 
should make our enemies know where we are." 

They say they live like monkeys. But why 
do they behave like tigers ? 

An English gentleman, named Sir James 
Brooke, has settled in Borneo, and has become 
a chief of a large tract of land. His house is 
near the river Sarawak. He has persuaded the 
Sultan of Borneo, to give the English a very 
little island called the Isle of Labuan. It is a 
desert island. Of what use can this small island 
be to England ? English soldiers may live there, 
and try to prevent pirates infesting the seas. 
If it were not for the pirates, Borneo would be 
able to send many treasures to foreign countries. 
It is but a little way from Borneo to Singapore, 
and there are many English merchants at Sin- 
gapore, ready to buy the precioife things of 
Borneo. Gold is found in Borneo, mixed with 
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the earth. But I don't know who would dig it 
up, if it were not for the industrious Chinese, 
who come over in great numbers to get money 
in this island. Diamonds are found there^ and 
a valuable metal called antimony. 

The sago tree, t^ie pepper plant, and the sugar 
cane, and the cocoa-nut tree are abundant. 

The greatest curiosity that Borneo possesses are 
the eatable nests. These white and transparent 
nests are found in the caves by the sea shore, 
and they are the work of a little swallow. 
The Chinese give a high price for these nests, 
that they may make soup for their feasts. 

Animals. — Borneo has very few large animals. 
There are, indeed, enormous alligators in the 
rivers, but there are no lions or tigers; and even 
the bears are small, and content to climb the trees 
for fruit and honey. The majestic animal which 
is the pride of Ceylon, is not found in Borneo : 
I mean the elephant. 

Yet the woods are filled with living crea- 
tures. Squirrels and monkeys sport among 
the trees. The leaps of the monkeys are 
amazing; hundreds will jump one after the 
other, from a tree as high as a house, and not 
one will miss his footing ; yet now and then a 
monkey has a fall. The most curious kind of 
monkey is found in Borneo — the Ourang-outang ; 
bat it is one of the least active ; it climbs care- 
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fully from branch to branch, always holding by 
its hands before it makes a spring. These 
Ourang-outangs, are not as large as a man, yet 
they are much stronger. All the monkeys sleep 
in the trees ; in a minute a monkey makes its 
bed by twisting a few branches together. 

Beneath the trees — two sorts of animals, very un- 
like each other, roam about, — the clumsy hog, and 
the graceful deer. As the largest sort oi monkeys 
is found in Borneo, so is the smallest sort of 
deer. There is a deer that has legs only eight 
inches long. There is no more elegant creature 
in the world than this bright-eyed, swift-footed 
little deer. 

Tak^n from Keppel, Mundy, Belcher, and Mozrjrat. 



JAPAN. 

This is the name of a great empire. There 
are three principal islands. One of these is very 
long, and very narrow ; it is about a thousand 
miles long, — much longer than Great Britain, 
but not nearly as broad. Yet the three islands 
together are larger than our island. There is 
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a fourth island near the Japan islands, called 
Jesso, and it is filled with Japanese people. 

You know it is difficult to get into China ; but 
it is far more difficult to get into Japan. The 
emperor has boats always watching round the 
coast, to prevent strangers coming into his 
country. These boats are so made, that they 
cannot go far from the shore. ]^o Japanese ship 
is ever seen floating in a foreign harbour. If it 
be difficult to get into Japan, it is also difficult 
to get out of her. There is a law condemning 
to death any Japanese who leaves his country. 
The Chinese also are forbidden to leave their land ; 
but they do not mind their laws as well as the 
Japanese mind theirs. 

I shall not be able to tell you much about 
Japan ; as strangers may not go there, nor 
natives come from it. English ships very 
seldom go to Japan, because they are so 
closely watched. The guard-boats surround 
them night and day. When it is dark, lan- 
terns are lighted, in order the better to observe 
the strangers. One English captain entreated 
permission to land, that he might observe the 
stars with his instruments, in order afterwards 
to make maps ; but he could only get leave 
tg land on a little island where there were 
a few fishermen's huts ; and all the time hQ 
was there, the Japanese officers kept their 
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eye upon him. He was told that he must 
not measure the land. It seems that the Ja- 
panese were afraid that his measuring the land 
would be the beginning of his taking it away. 
However, he had no such intention, and was 
content with measuring the sea. 

He asked the Japanese to sell him a supply of 
fruit and vegetables for his crew, and a supply 
was brought; but the Japanese would take no 
money in return. . He wanted to buy bullocks, 
that his crew might have beef, but the Japanese 
replied, " You cannot have them ; for they work 
hard, and are tired, they draw the plough ; they do 
their duty, and they ought not to be eaten ; but 
the hogs are lazy ; they do no work, you may 
have them to eat, if you wish it." The Japanese 
will not even milk their cows, but they allow the 
calves to have all the milk* 

If you wish to know why the Japanese will 
not allow strangers to land, I must relate some 
events which happened three hundred years ago. 

Some Boman Catholic priests from Spain and 
Portugal, settled in the land, and taught the 
people about Christ, but they taught them also- 
to worship the cross, and the Virgin Mary. 
Thousands of the Japanese were baptized, and 
were called Christians. After some years had 
passed away, the emperor began to fear that the 
kings of Spain and Portugal would come, and 

T 
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take away his country from him, as they had 
taken away other countries ; so the emperor began 
to persecute the priests, and all who followed 
their words. One emperor after another perse- 
cuted the Christians. There is a burning moun- 
tain in Japan, and down its terrible yawning 
mouth many Christians were thrown. One em- 
peror commanded his people instead of worship- 
ping the cross, to trample upon it. To do either 
— is wicked ; to do either — is to insult Christ. 

All Christians are now hated in Japan. The 
Dutch tried to persuade the emperors to trust 
them : but they could only get leave to buy and 
sell at one place, but not to settle in the land. 

There are many beautiful things in Japan, 
especially boxes, and screens, and cabinets, var- 
nished and ornamented in a curious manner, 
and these are much admired by great people in 
Europe. There is silk, too, and tea, and porce- 
lain in Japan ; but they are not nearly as fine as 
China. There is gold also. 

There are as many people in Japan, as there 
are in Britain ; for the Japanese are very in- 
dustrious, and cultivate abundance of rice, and 
wheat. Oh ! how sad to think that so many 
millions should be living and dying in darkness ; 
for the chief religion is the false, and foolish 
religion of Buddha, or as he is called in Japan, 
*' Budso." How many names are given to that 
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deceiver! Buddha in Ceylon; Fo, in China; 
Guadama, in Buimah; Godom, in Siam — and 
Budao in Japan ! 

What sore of people are the Japanese ? 

They are a very polite people, — much politer 
than the Chinese, — but very proud. They are a 
learned nation, for they can read and write, 
and they nnderstand geography, arithmetic, and 
RSlronomy. There is a college where many lan- 
guages are taught, even English. The dress of 
the gentlemen is elegant ; — the loose tunic and 
trowsers, the sash, and jacket, are made of a 
kind of fine linen, adorned with yarioua patterns; 
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the stockings are of white jean ; sandals are 
worn upon the feet, but no covering upon the 
head, although most of the hair is shaven, and 
the little that remains behind, is tied tightly 
together ; an umbrella or a fan is all that is 
used to keep off the sun; — except on journeys, 
and then a large cap of oiled paper, or of plaited 
grass is worn. The great mark by which a gen- 
tleman is known, is wearing two swords. 

The Japanese houses are very pretty. In the 
windows — flower-pots are placed; and when real 
flowers cannot be had, artificial flowers are 
used. In great houses, the ladies are shut up 
in one part ; while in the other, company is 
received. The house is divided into rooms by 
large screens, and as these can be moved, the 
rooms can be made larger, or smaller, as the 
master pleases. There are no chairs, for the 
Japanese, though so much like the Chinese, do 
not sit like them on chairs, but on mats, beau- 
tifully woven. The emperor s palace is called, 
" The Hall of the Thousand Mats." Every 
part of a Japanese house is covered with paper, 
and adorned with paintings, and gold, and silver 
flowers; even the doors, and the ceilings, are 
ornamented in this manner. Beautiful boxes, 
and porcelain jars, add to the beauty of the 
rooms. 

The climate is pleasant, for the winter is short, 
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and the sun is not as hot as in China; so that 
the ladies, and gentlemen, are almost as fair a3 
Europeans, though the labourers are very dark. 

But Japan is exposed to many dangers, from 
wind, from water, and from fire — three terrible 
enemies ! The waves dash with violence upon 
the rocky shores ; the wind often blows in fearful 
hurricanes ; while earthquakes and hoc streams 
from the burning mountains, fill the people with 
terror. 

But more terrible than any of these — is wick- 
edness ; and very wicked customs are observed in 
Japan. It is very wicked for a man to kill 
himself, yet in Japan it is the custom for all 
courtiers who have ofiended the emperor, to cut 
open their own bodies with a sword. The little 
boys of five years old, begin to learn the dreadful 
art. They do not really cut themselves, but they 
are shown how to do it, that when they are men, 
they may be able to kill themselves in an elegant 
manner. How dreadful ! Every great man has 
a white dress, which he never wears, but keeps 
by him, that he may put it on when he is going 
to kill himself ; and he carries it about with him 
wherever he goes; for he cannot tell how suddenly 
he may want it. When a courtier receives a letter 
sentencing him to die, he invites his friends to 
a feast; and at the end of it, his sentence is 
read aloud by the emperor's officer; then he 
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takes his sword, and makes a great gash across 
his own hody ; at the same moment a servant who 
stands behind him, cuts off his head. 

This way of dying is thought very fine, and as 
a reward, the emperor allows the son of the dead 
man, to occupy his father s place in the court 
But what a place to have, when at last there may 
be such a fearful scene! Missionaries cannot 
come into Japan to teach the people a better 
way of dying, and to tell them of a happy place 
after death. 

Taken from Belcher's " Voyage in the Samanmg." 



AUSTRALIA. 

This is the largest island in the world. It is 
as large as Europe (which is not an island, but 
a continent). But how different is Australia from 
Europe ! Instead of containing, as Europe does, 
a number of grand kingdoms, it has not one 
single king. Instead of being filled with people, 
the greater part of Australia is a desert, or a 
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forest, where a few half naked savages are wan- 
dering. 

A hundred years ago, there was not a town 
in the whole island ; but now there are a few 
large towns near the sea-coast, but only a very 
few. It is the English who built these large 
towns, and who live in them. 

Australia is not so fine a land as Europe, 
because it has not so many fine rivers ; and it is 
fine rivers that make a fine land. Most of the 
rivers in Australia do not deserve the name of 
rivers ; they are more like a number of water 
holes, and are often dried up in the summer ; 
but there is one very fine, broad, long, deep river, 
called the Murray. It flows for twelve hundred 
miles. Were there several such rivers as the 
Murray, then Australia would be a fine land 
indeed. 

Why is there so little water ? Because there 
is so little rain. Sometimes for two years toge- 
ther, there are no heavy showers, and the grass 
withers, and the trees turn brown, and the air 
is filled with dust. I believe the reason of 
the want of rain, is — that the mountains are not 
high ; for high mountains draw the clouds toge- 
ther. There are no mountains as high as the Alps 
of Europe ; the highest are only half as high.* 

* The Australian mountains are about seven thousand feet 
high. 
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The Natives. — The savages of Australia have 
neither god, nor king. Some heathen countries 
are full of idols, but there are no idols in the 
wilds of Australia. No, — ^like the beasts which 
perish, these savages live from day to day with- 
out prayer, or praise, delighting only in eating 
and drinking, hunting and dancing. 

Most men build some kind of houses ; but these 
savages are satisfied with putting a few boughs 
together, as a shelter from the storm. There is 
just room in one of these shelters for a man to 
creep into it, and lie down to sleep. They do 
not wish to learn to build better huts, for as 
they are always running about from place to 
place, they do not think it worth while to build 
better. 

A native was once sitting in the comer of a 
white man's hut, and looking as if he enjoyed 
the warmth. The white men began to laugh at 
him, for not building a good hut for himself. 
For some time the black man said nothing, at 
last he muttered, "Ay, ay, white fellow think 
it best that-a-way. Black fellow think it best 
that-a-way." A white man rudely answered, 
" Then black fellow is a fool." Upon hearing 
this, the black fellow, quite aflfronted, got up, 
and folding his blanket round him, walked out 
of the hut. How much pride there is in the 
heart of man ! Even a savage thinks a great 
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deal of his own wisdom, and cannot bear to be 
called a fool. 

Sometimes the natives build a house strong 
enough to last during the whole winter, and large 
enough to hold seven or eight people. They 
make it in the shape of a bee-hive. 

Their reason for moving about continually, is 
that they may get food. They look for it, wher- 
ever they go, digging up roots, and grubbing 
up grubs, and searching the hollows of the trees 
for opossums, (Of these strange animals more 
shall soon be mentioned.) 

The women are the most ill-treated creatures 
in the world. The men beat them on their heads 
whenever they please, and cover them with 
bruises. A gentleman once saw a poor black 
woman crying bitterly. When he asked her 
what was the matter, she told him that her hus- 
band was going to beat her for having broken 
his pipe. The gentleman went to the husband, 
and entreated him to forgive his " gin " (for that 
is the name for a wife or woman). But the man 
declared he would not forgive her, unless a new 
pipe was given to him. The gentleman could 
not promise one to the black man, as there were 
no pipes to be had in that place. The next 
morning the poor gin appeared with a broken 
arm, her cruel husband having beaten her with 
a thick stick. 
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The miserable gins are not heaten only ; 
they are half starved ; for their husbands will give 
them no food, and they — poor things — cannot 
fish or hunt, or shoot ; they have nothing but 
the roots they dig up, and the grubs, and lizards, 
and snakes they find on the ground. Their 
looks show how wretchedly they fare ; for while 
the men are often strong and tall, the women 
are generally thin, and bent, and haggard. 

Yet the woman, weak as she is, carries all the 
baggage, not only the babe slung upon her back, 
but the bag of food, and even her husband's gun 
and pipe ; while the man stalks along in his pride, 
with nothing but his spear in his hand, or at most 
a light basket upon his arm ; for he considers his 
wife as his beast of burden. At night the woman 
has to build her own shelter, for the man thinks 
it quite enough to build one for himself. 

Such is the hard lot of a native woman, while 
she lives ; and when she dies, her body is perched 
in a tree, as not worth the trouble of burying. 

1 have already told you, that the natives have 
no GOD ; yet they have a devil, whom they call 
Yakoo, or debbil-debbil. Of him they are 
always afraid, for they fancy he goes about de- 
vouring children. When any one dies, they say, 
" Yakoo took him." How difierent from those 
happy Christians who can say of their dead, 
" God took them !" 
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People who know not God, but only the devil, 
must be very wicked. These savages show them- 
selves to be children of debbil-debbil by their 
actions. They kill many of their babes, that 
they may not have the trouble of nursing them. 
Old people also they kill, and laugh at the 
idea of making them " tumble down." One of 
the most horrible things they do, is making the 
skulls of their friends into drinking-cups, and 
they think that by doing so, they show their 
AFFECTION ! ! They allow the nearest relation 
to have the skull of the dead person. They will 
even eat a little piece of the dead body, just as 
a mark of love. But generally speaking, it is 
only their enemies they eat, and they do eat 
them whenever they can kill them. There are a 
great many tribes of natives, and they look upon 
one another as enemies. If a man of one tribe 
dare to come, and hunt in the lands of another 
tribe, he is immediately killed, and his body is 
eaten. 

The bodies of dear friends — are treated 
with great honour, placed for some weeks 
on a high platform, and then buried. Mothers 
prize highly the dead bodies of their children. 
A traveller met a poor old woman wandering 
in search of roots, with a stick for digging 
in her hand, and with no other covering than 
a little grass mat. On her back she bore a 
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heavy load. What was it ? The dead body of 
her child, — a boy of ten years old; this burden 
she had borne for three weeks, and she thought 
she showed her love, by keeping it near her for 
so long a time. Alas ! she knew nothing of the 
immortal spirit, and how, when washed in Jesus' 
blood, it is borne by angels into the presence of 
God. 

But though these savages are so wicked, and 
so wild, they have thei amusements. Dancing 
is the chief amusement. At every full moon, 
there is a gi'and dance, called the Corrobory. It 
is the men who dance, while the women sit by 
and beat time. Nothing can be more horrible 
to see than a Corrobory. It is held in the night 
by the light of blazing fires. The men are made 
to look more frightful than usual, by great 
patches, and stripes of red and white clay all 
over their bodies ; and they play all manner of 
strange antics, ^and utter all kinds of strange 
yells ; so that you might think it was a dance in 
HELL, rather than on earth. 

It may surprise you to hear these wild crea- 
tures have a turn both for music and drawing. 
There are figures carved upon the rocks, which 
show their turn for drawing. The figures repre- 
sent beasts, fishes, and men, and are much 
better done than could have been supposed. 
There are few savages who can sing as well as 
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these natives ; but the words of their songs are 
very foolish. These are the words of one song, 

** Eat great deal^ eat, eat, eat ; 
Eat again, plenty to eat ; 
Eat more yet, eat, eat, eat." 

If a pig could sing, surely this song would just 
suit its fancy. How sad to think a man who is 
made to praise God for ever and ever, should 
have no higher joy than eating ! 

And what is the appearance of these people ? 

They are ugly, with flat noses, and wide 
mouths, hut their teeth are white, and their hair 
is long, glossy, and curly. They adorn their 
tresses with teeth, and feathers, and dogs* tails ; 
and they rub over their whole body fish oil and 
fat. You may imagine, therefore, how un- 
pleasant it must be to come near them. 
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Once there were only black people in Aus- 
tralia, and no white ; now there are more white 
than black ; and it is probable, that soon, there 
will be no black people, but only white. Ever 
since the white people began to settle there, the 
black people have been dying away very fast ; for 
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the white people have taken away the lands 
where the hlacks used to hont, and have filled 
them with their sheep and cattle. 

There are two sorts of white people who have 
come to Australia. They are called " Convicts," 
and " Colonists." 

Convicts are some of the worst of the white 
people ; — thieves, who instead of heing kept in 
prison, were sent to Australia to work hard for 
many years. It is a sad thing for Australia, 
that so many thieves have been sent there, 
because after their punishment was over, and 
they were set at liberty, some remained in the 
land, and did a great deal of harm. 

Colonists are people who come of their own 
accord to earn their living as best they can. 

It is a common sight when travelling in Aus- 
tralia, to meet a dray drawn by bullocks, laden 
with furniture, and white people. It is a family 
going to their new farm. In the dray there are 
pigs, and you may hear them grunting ; there are 
fowls, too, shut up in a basket ; and besides, there 
are plants and tools. When the family arrive at 
the place where they mean to settle, they find no 
house, nor garden, nor fields, only a wild forest. 
Immediately they pitch a tent for the mother and 
her daughters to sleep in, while the father, his 
sons, and his labourers, sleep by the fire in the 
open air. The next mornings the men begin to 
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fell trees to make a hut, and they finish it in a 
week ; — not a very grand dwelling it is true, but 
good enough for the fine weather; the floor is 
made of the hard clay from the enormous ant- 
hills ; the walls — of great slabs of wood ; the roof 
— of wooden tiles, and the windows — of calico. 
When the hut is finished, a hen-house, and a 
pig-sty are built, and a dairy also underground. 
A garden is soon planted, and there the vines, 
and the peach trees bear beautiful fruit. The 
daughters attend to the rearing of the fowls, and 
the milking of the cows, and soon have a plen- 
tiful supply of eggs, and butter. The men clear 
the ground of trees, in order to sow wheat and 
potatoes. Thus the family soon have all their 
wants supplied ; and they find time by degrees 
to build a stone house, with eight large rooms ; 
and when it is completed, they give up their 
wooden hut to one of the labourers. This is the 
way of life in the " Bush ;" for such is the name 
given to the wild parts of Australia. 

Some settlers keep large flocks of sheep, and gain 
money by selling the wool and the fat, to make cloth 
and tallow. A shepherd in Australia leads a very 
lonely life among the hills, and he is obliged to 
keep ever upon the watch against the wild dogs. 
These voracious animals prowl about in troops, 
and cruelly bite numbers of the sheep, and then 
devour as many as they can. Happily there ai-e 
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no large wild beasts, such as wolves, and bears, 
lions, and tigers; for these would devour the 
shepherd as well as the sheep. 

But there are meUy called " bush-rangers," as 
fierce as wild beasts. These are convicts who 
have escaped from punishment. They often 
come to the settlers' houses, and murder the 
inhabitants. 

The natives are not nearly as dangerous as 
these wicked wliite men ; indeed theij are generally 
very harmless, unless provoked by ill-treatment 
They are willing to make themselves useful, by 
reaping corn, and washing sheep ; and a little 
reward satisfies them, such as a blanket, or an 
old coat. When some of the flock have strayed, 
the blacks will take great pains to look for them, 
and seem as much pleased when they have found 
them, as if they were their own sheep. The 
black women can help in the wash-house, and 
in the farm-yard ; but they are too much be- 
smeared with grease to be fit for the kitchen. 
It is wise never to give a good dinner to a black, 
till his work is done ; because he always eats so 
much, that he can work no more that day. 

Some of these poor blacks are very faithful and 
aflfectionate. There was one who lived near a 
settler's hut, and he used to come there every 
morning before the master was up; he would 
enter very gently for fear of waking him, — light 
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the fire by rubbing two pieces of wood together, and 
set the kettle on to boil ; then he would approach 
the bed, and putting his hand affectionately on 
the hand of the sleeper, would whisper in his 
ear, till he saw him open his eyes, when he would 
greet him with a kind and smiling look. These 
attentions were the mark of his attachment to 
the white man. 

This black was as faithful, as he was affec« 
tionate. Once he was sent by a farmer on a 
message. It was this, " Take this letter to my 
brother, and he will give you sixpence, and then 
spend the sixpence in pipes for me." The black 
man took the letter, and went towards the place 
where the brother lived. He met him on horse- 
back. The brother after reading the letter, rode 
away without giving the sixpence to the bearer. 
What was the poor black man to do ? " Shall I 
go back/' thought he, '' without the pipes ?" 
" No. I will try to get some money." He went 
to a house that he knew of, and offered to chop 
some wood for sixpence, and with that sixpence 
he bought the pipes. Was not this being a 
good servant ? This was not eye-service ; it was 
the service of the heart. But there are not many 
natives like this man. They are generally soon 
tired of working. For instance, a boy called 
Jackey, left a good master who would have pro- 
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vided for him, to live again wild in the woods, 
and went away with the blanket off his bed. 

Animals. — There are few of our animals in 
Australia, or of their animals in England. 
There is no hare, no rabbit, no nightingale, no 
thrush, in Australia. Once there were no horses, 
nor cows, nor sheep, nor pigs; but now there 
are a great many. Much terrified were the natives 
at the sight of the first horse which came from 
England ; for they had never seen such a large 
animal before. 

The largest beast in Australia is the kangaroo, 
remarkable for its short fore-legs, and its great 
strong hind-legs, and for the pocket in which it 
shelters its little one. It is a gentle creature, 
and can be easily tamed. A pet kangaroo may 
often be seen walking about a settler s garden, 
cropping the grass upon the lawn. But though 
easily tamedy a wild kangaroo is not easily 
caught ; for it makes immense springs in the air, 
far higher than a horse could leap, though it is 
not as big as a sheep. When hunted by dogs, 
it gets, when it can, into the water, and turning 
round, and standing still, dips the dogs, one by 
one, till it drowns them. 

There is another beast, called the opossum, 
not much bigger than a large cat, and it also 
has a pocket for its young ones. But instead 
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of cropping the grass, it eats the leaves of trees. 
Tt has a gentle face like a deer, and a long tail 
like a monkey. It hides itself, as the squirrel 
does, in the hollows of trees. Like the owl, it 
is never seen in the day, but at night it comes 
out to feed. The blacks are very cunning in 
finding out the holes where the opossums are 
hidden, and they know how to drag them out by 
their long tails, without getting bitten by their 
sharp teeth. With the skin of the opossum the 
natives make a cloak. 

The wild dogs, or dingoes, are odious animals. 
They may be heard yelling at night to the terror 
of the shepherd, and the farmer. They are bold 
enough to rush into a yard, and to carry off a 
calf, or a pig ; and when they have dragged it 
into the woods, they cruelly eat the legs first, and 
do not kill it for a long while. 

These three — tlie kangaroo, the opossum, and 
the dingo, — are the principal beasts of Australia. 

Among the birds, the emu is the most remark- 
able. It is nearly as tall as an ostrich, and has 
beautiful soft feathers, though not as beautiful 
as the ostrich's. But the most curious point in 
the emu is, — it has no tonj^ue. You may sup- 
pose, therefore, that it is neither a singing bird, 
nor a talking bird ; it only makes a little noise 
in its throat. But if it is silent, there are 
numbers of parrots, and cockatoos, to fill the 

u % 
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air with their screams. In England, these birds 
are thought a great deal of, but in Australia, 
they are killed to make into pies, or into soup. 
Parrot-pie, and cockatoo-soup, are common 
dishes there. However, many of the parrots, 
and cockatoos, are caught by the blacks, and 
sold to the English, who send them to England 
In the ships. 

There are not such singing birds in Australia, 
as there are here. Though there is a robin red 
breast there, he does not sing as sweetly as he 
does here. But there are laughing birds in Aus- 
4;ralia. There is a bird called the " laughing 
jackass." He laughs very loud three times a day. 
He begins in the morning; — suddenly a hoarse 
loud laugh isheard, — then another, then another, — 
till a whole troop of birds seem laughing all to- 
gether, and go on laughing for a few minutes ; — and 
then they all are quiet again. Such a noise must 
awaken many a sleeper on his bed. At noon the 
laugh is heard again. At evening there is another 
general fit of laughter. These birds are not like 
children, who laugh at no particular hour, but 
often twenty times a day. The laughing jackass 
is almost as useful as a clock, and it is called, 
*' the bushman's clock." 
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BOTANY BAY. 

This is a famous place, for here the English 
first settled, and here it was thieves were sent 
from England as a punishment. Some were 
sent there for fourteen years, and some for 
twenty-one years, and some for life. How did 
the place get the heauliful name of Botany? 
which means " the knowledge of flowers." Be- 
cause there were so many beautiful flowers seen 
there, when Captain Cook first beheld it. Yet 
the name Botany Bay, does not seem beautiful 
to us ; for it reminds us not of roses, but of 
rogues ; not of violets, but of violent men ; not 
of lilies, but of villains. 



SYDNEY. 

This town is close to Botany Bay. It is the 
largest town in Australia. It is a very wicked 
dty, because so many convicts have been sent 
there. Many of the people are the children of 
convicts, and have been brought up very ill by 
their parents. Of course there are many rob- 
beries in such a city, far more than there are in 
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London. Who would like to live there ! vet it 
is a fine citv, and hv the sea-side, with a har- 
hour, where hundreds of ships might ride, — safe 
from the storm. It is plain, too, that Sydney 
is fall of rich people, for the streets are thronged 
with carriages, driving rapidly along. The con- 
victs often become rich, atler their time of 
punishment is over, by keeping public-houses, 
and when rich they keep carriages. 

If you were in Sydney, you would hardly 
think you were in a savage island ; for you would 
see no savages in the streets. What is become 
of those who once lived in these parts ? They 
are all dead, or gone to other parts of the island. 
The last black near Sydney, used to talk of the 
old times, and say, " When I was a pick-a- ninny, 
plenty of black fellow then. Only one left now, 
mitter." 



ADELAIDE. 

It is much better to live here than in Sydney, 
because convicts have never been sent here. 
Numbers of honest poor people are leaving Eng- 
land and Ireland, every year, to go to Adelaide. 
When they arrive at the coast, they get into cars. 
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and are driven seven miles, passing by many 
pretty cottages^ and gardens, till they arrive at 
Adelaide. There they find themselves in the 
midst of gardens ; for the houses are not crowded 
together, as in our English towns, but are placed 
in the midst of trees, and flowers, and grass; 
because there is plenty of room in Australia. 

But there is one great evil both in Sydney and 
in Adelaide, which is the dust blown from the 
desert, and which almost chokes the inhabitants. 
If there were more rain in Australia, there would 
be less dust. 

Australia is divided into three parts : — 

I. New South Wales. Capital, Sydney. 

II. Western Australia. Capital, Perth. 

III. South Australia. Capital, Adelaide. 



VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. 

This island is as cool as Great Britain ; yet it 
is not a pleasant land to live in ; for it is filled 
with convicts. There are no natives there now; 
they died away gradually, except a few, who 
were taken by the English to a small island 
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near, called ''Flinders Island." They were 
taken there that they might be safe ; yet they 
never ceased to sigh, and to cry after their 
native land. 



THE VOUNG SAVAGES. 

Many travellers have tried to see the land in 
the midst of Australia, but hitherto they have not 
succeeded. After going a little way, they have 
been obliged to return, and why ? Because they 
have found no water. 

I will give you an account of the journey of 
Mr. Eyre. This traveller wished to go into the 
midst of the land, but finding he could not, he 
travelled along the coast, at that part called the 
Great Bight (or the Great Bay). 

He set out from Adelaide with a large party, 
but various accidents occurred by the way, and 
at last he found himself with only one English- 
man, and three native boys. The eldest was 
almost a man. His name was Wylie, and he was 
a good-tempered, lively youth. The second was 
named Neramberein. I shall have nothing good 
to relate of him, but a great deal of evil; for he was 
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indeed a very wicked boy. The youngest was 
called Cootachah, — a boy who was easily induced 
to follow bad examples. 

Mr. Eyre was the chief person in the party, 
and his English companion was Mr. Baxter. 
Ten horses carried the packages, and six sheep 
were made to follow, that they might be killed 
one by one for food. 

All these poor animals suffered terribly from 
want of water. Sometimes they went a hundred 
miles without a refreshing draught. The horses 
became so weak, that the travellers were unwilling 
to mount their backs ; and as for the sheep, they 
could scarcely crawl along. 

Many ways of getting water were tried. One 
way was digging up the roots of trees. A little, — 
a very little, — water may often be squeezed out 
of the end of a root ; because the root is the 
mouth of the tree, and sucks up water from the 
ground. Another way of getting water was by 
gathering up the dew in a sponge. Enough 
dew to make a cup of tea might sometimes be 
obtained ; but not enough for the poor beasts to 
have any. When the travellers, by digging, 
could make a well, then they were glad indeed ; 
for then the beasts could be refreshed as well as 
themselves. 

The whole party were become so weak from 
fatigue and thirst, that they could not get on 
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fast, and they found it necessary to save their 
food as much as possible, that it might last to 
the end of the long journey. They took a little 
floor every day out of their bag, and made it into 
a paste. Sometimes they caught a fish, or 
shot a bird or beast, and then they had a 
hearty meal. When they killed one of their 
sheep, then they had plenty of mutton. At last, 
idl the sheep were killed but one. 

It happened at this time, that one of the horses 
was so sick that he could not move. It was plain 
he would soon die; therefore the travellers deter- 
mined to kill him, and eat his flesh* Mr. Eyre 
was grieved at the thought of killing his horse, 
neither could he bear the idea of eating horse 
flesh ; but then he feared, that if the horse were 
not killed, the whole party woald be starved. 

The native boys were delighted when they knew 
the horse was to be eaten ; for they had long been 
fretting for more food. They would like to have 
devoured it all on the spot ; but they were not 
allowed to do so ; the greater part of the flesh was 
cut ofi* in thin slices, dipped in salt water, and 
then hung up in the sun to dry, to serve as provi- 
sion for many days to come. The boys were per- 
mitted to devour the rest of the carcase. 

With what haste they prepared the feast ! They 
made a fire close to the carcase, and then cut off 
lumps of flesh, which they roasted quickly, and 
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then ate. They spent the whole afternoon in this 
manner, looking more like ravenous wolves than 
human creatures. When night came, they were 
not willing to leave their meat, hut took as 
much as ever they could carry into their heds, 
that they might eat whenever they awoke. Next 
day, they returned to the roasting and eating, 
and the next night again they took meat with 
them to hed. 

Mr. Eyre wondered at their gluttony, and h© 
thought it necessary to give them an allowance 
of food, instead of letting them eat as much as 
they liked. He gave five pounds of meat to 
each hoy every day. Five pounds is as much as 
a shoulder of mutton — and ten English hoys 
would think it quite enough for dinner ; but the 
Australian boys were not satisfied. 

Mr. Eyre began to suspect that in the night 
they stole some of the meat hanging up to dry 
on the trees. Therefore one night he weighed 
the meat, and in the morning weighed it again. 
He found that four pounds were gone. He 
thought it was very ungrateful of boys, to whom 
he gave so much, to steal from his small stock. 
As a punishment he gave them less meat next 
day than usual. 

He entreated the boys to tell him who was the 
thief. The eldest and youngest declared that they 
had not stolen any meat; but Nerambereiu 
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would not answer at all, and looked sulky and 
angry, and muttered something about going away, 
and taking Wylie with him. Mr. Eyre replied, 
that he might go if he pleased, while at the same 
time he warned him of the dangers of the way. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, the three boys all rose up and walked away. 
Mr. Eyre called back the youngest, as he felt he 
was misled by his elders ; but he let the others 
go. They had staid with him till the horse was 
all eaten up, except the dried pieces — but now 
they hoped to get more food, when travelling 
alone, than with Mr. Eyre. 

As soon as the boys were gone, Mr. Eyre 
determined to stop some time longer where 
he was, that he might not overtake them. There 
was one sheep still remaining, and which seemed 
very restless all by itself. This sheep was killed 
for food, and in that place there was plenty of 
water; so that the little company fared well that 
day and the next; especially as Mr. Baxter had 
the good fortune to kill an eagle, which made an 
excellent stew. 

Just as the travellers had finished their evening 
meal, they were astonished to see the two 
runaway boys approaching. Wylie came running 
up, declaring that both he and his companions 
were sorry for their bad behaviour, and were 
anxious to be received again, not being able to 
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get enough to eat. But though Wylie acted in 
this frank manner, his companion was very sulky. 
He said nothing, hut seated himself by the fire, 
pouting and frowning, and evidently much vexed 
at being obliged to come back. Mr. Eyre 
thought it well to give the boys a lecture on 
their bad conduct, especially upon their thefts ; 
for they now owned that. they had stolen meat 
from the trees, though they had before denied it. 
But though Mr. Eyre reproved the boys, he 
treated them very kindly, for he gave them some 
tea, and bread and meat for supper. 

The next day the whole party continued their 
journey. They were obliged to be very sparing 
of their food, lest when it was gone they should 
get no more. But their greatest trial was the 
want of water. 

After travelling during four days, they stopped 
one evening in a rocky place at the top of high 
cliffs, hoping that if any rain should fall, some 
might be caught in the hollow places among the 
rocks. That evening they ate no supper; for 
having had dinner, they thought they might do 
without supper. 

Before they lay down to sleep, they made them- 
selves places to sleep in, by setting up boughs, 
as shelters from the wind. They also piled up 
their goods in a great heap, and covered it with 
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oil skin, to keep out the damp. Mr. Eyre did 
not sleep when the rest did, for he undertook to 
Match the horses till eleven at night, and then 
he agreed to change places with Mr. Baxter. 

The hour was almost come, and Mr. Eyre was 
heginning to lead the horses towards the sleeping 
place, when he was startled by hearing a gun go 
off. He called out, — but receiving no answer, 
he grew alarmed, and leaving the horses, ran 
towards the spot, whence the noise had come. 

Presently he met Wylie, running very fast, and 
crying out, " Oh ! Massa, Oh ! Massa, come 
here." 

" What is the matter ?" inquired Mr. Eyre. 

Wylie made no answer. 

With hurried steps, Mr. Eyre accompanied 
him towards the camp. What a sight struck his 
eyes ! His friend Baxter, lying on the ground, 
weltering in his blood, and in the agonies of 

DEATH. 

The two younger boys were not there, and 
the goods, which had been covered by the 
oil-skin, lay scattered in confusion on the ground. 
Tt was too clear that one of the boys had killed 
poor Baxter. No doubt it was Neramberein 
who had done it ! ! 

It seems that the boys had attempted to steal 
some of the goods, and that while they were 
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gathering them together, Baxter had awaked, and 
had come forth from his sleeping place, and that 
then one of the boys had shot him. 

Mr. Eyre raised the dying man from the 
ground where he was lying prostrate, and he 
then found that a ball had entered his left breast, 
and that his life was fast departing. In a few 
minutes he expired ! ! 

What were the feelings of the lonely traveller ! 
Here he was in the midst of a desert, with no 
companion but one young savage, and that young 
savage was not one whom he could trust ; for he 
knew not what part Wylie had taken in the deeds 
of the night. He suspected that he had intended 
to go away with the other boys, but that when 
Baxter was murdered, he had grown alarmed. 
Wylie indeed denied that he had known anything 
of the robbery, but then he was not a boy whose 
word could be believed. 

The remainder of that dreadful night was 
passed by Mr. Eyre, in watching the horses. 
Anxiously he waited for the first streak of day- 
light He then drove the horses to the camp, 
and once more beheld the body of his fellow- 
traveller. How suddenly had his soul been 
hurried into eternity, and into the presence of 
his God ! 

It was Wylie's business to light the fire, and 
prepare the breakfast. Meanwhile, Mr. Eyre 
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examined the baggage to see how much had 
been stolen. These were the chief articles he 
missed. All the bread, consisting of five loaves, 
some mutton, tea and sugar, tobacco and pipes, 
a small keg of water, and two guns. And what 
was left for the traveller ? A large quantity of 
flour, a large keg of water, some tea and sugar, 
a gun, and pistols. But would these have been 
left, had the ungrateful boys been strong enough 
to carry them away ? 

Mr. Eyre desired before leaving the fatal spot 
to bury the body of his friend ; but the rocks 
around were so hard, that it was impossible to 
dig a grave. All he was able to do, was to wrap 
the corpse in a blanket before he abandoned it 
for ever. 

Slowly and silently he left the sorrowful spot, 
leading one horse, while Wylie drove the others 
after it. During the heat of the day, they 
stopped to rest. It was four in the afternoon, 
and they were soon going to set out again, 
when they perceived at a distance — tw^o white 
FIGURES ! two white figures ! and soon knew 
them to be the two guilty boys, wrapped in their 
blankets. 

Mr. Eyre had some fear lest the young mur- 
derer should shoot him also ; yet he thought it 
wise to advance boldly towards him, with his 
gun in his hand. He perceived that each of the 
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wicked youths held a gun, and seemed ready to 
shoot. But as he approached, they drew hack. 
He wished to speak to them in order to persuade 
them not to follow him on his journey, hut to go 
another way; however he could not get near 
them ; hut he heard them cry out, " Massa, 
we don't want you ; we want WyUe." The hoys 
repeated the name of Wylie over and over again ; 
yet Wylie answered not, hut remained quietly 
with the horses. At length Mr. Eyre turned 
away, and continued his journey. The hoys fol- 
lowed at some distance, calling out for Wylie 
till the darkness came on. 

Mr. Eyre was so anxious to get heyond the 
reach of these wicked youths, that he walked 
eighteen miles that evening. — ^And he never saw 
them again! I do not know whether he had 
ever told them of the true God, of that eye 
which never sleeps, of that eye which heholds 
BOBBERS and murderers in the night; — ^hut 
whether he had told them or not of this great God, 
they must have known that they were acting 
wickedly when they rohhed their henefactor, and 
murdered his friend ; and they must have felt very 
MISERABLE after they had done those deeds. 

Alone with Wylie, Mr. Eyre pursued his 
journey along the high cliflFs of the Great Bight, 
or Bay. 

For five days they were without water for 
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the horses ; at last they dug some wells in 
the sand. But by this time one of the horses 
was grown so weak, that he could scarcely crawl 
along. This horse, Mr. Eyre determined to kill 
for food. Wylie, delighted with the idea, ex- 
claimed, " Massa, I shall sit up, and eat the 
whole night." And he kept his word. While 
his master was skinning the poor beast, he made 
a fire close by, and soon began tearing off bits 
of flesh, roasting, and eating them, as fast as he 
could. Mr. Eyre, after cutting off the best parts 
of the flesh to dry, allowed Wylie to eat the rest. 
See the young glutton, with the head, the feet, 
and the inside, permitted to devour it as best he 
could ! He hastened to make an oven, in which 
to bake about twenty pounds to feast upon 
during the night. It is not wonderful, if during 
that night h6 was heard to make a dismal groan- 
ing, and to complain that he was very ill. He 
said, indeed that it was working too hard, had 
made him ill, but his master thought it was 
eating too much, for whenever he woke, he found 
the boy gnawing a bone. 

Next day, Wylie was not able to spend his 
whole time over the carcase, for he had to go, 
and look for a lost foal : but the day after, it 
was hard to get him away from the bones. 

For some time the travellers lived upon the 
dried horse flesh, with a kangaroo, or a fish, as a 
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little change. Wylie continued lo eat immode- 
rately, though often rolling upon the ground, and 
crying out, " Mendyat," or ill. 

One night he appeared Co be in a very ill- 
humour, and Mr. Eyre tried to find out the 
reason. Ac last Wylie said in an angry tone, 
" The dogs have eaten the skin." It seems 
he had hung the skio of a kangaroo upon 
a bush, intending to eat it by-and-bye, and the 




wild dogs had stolen the dainty morsel. Wylie 
was restored to his usual good humour by the 
X S 
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sight of some fine fishes his master had caught. 
Next time the boy shot a kangaroo, he took 
good care of the skin, folding it up, and 
hiding it. 

One day he was so happy, as to catch two 
opossums in a tree. His master determined to 
see how Wylie would behave, if left entirely to 
himself. He sat silently by the fire, while 
Wylie was cooking one opossum. The boy, 
having got it ready for his supper, took the other 
to his sleeping place. His master inquired what 
he intended to do with it. Wylie replied, "I 
shall be hungry in tSo^ jnoming, and I am 
keeping it for my lareaMast" Then Mr. 
Eyre perceived that fl» greedy boy intended 
to offer him neither fiigpper nor breakfast. 
Accordingly he took oat Bus bag of flour, and 
said to Wylie, "Very imi&, we will each eat 
our own food ; you eat /fixe opossums you shot, 
and I eat the flour I hanee-; and I will give you 
no more." In this manner, Mr. Eyre hoped to 
show the boy the folly of his selfishness. Wylie 
was frightened at the idea of getting no more 
flour, and immediately offered the smaller 
opossum to his master, and promised to cook it 
himself. What a selfish, and ungrateful boy! 
Wylie had a wicked heart by nature, and so have 
we. Only he had not been taught what was 
right, as we have been. This is a prayer which 
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would suit well every child, and every man in 
the world, " Create in me a clean heart, God, 
and renew a right spirit within me." 

Mr. Eyre continued to be kind to Wylie, 
though he saw the boy did not really love him. 

But the troubles of the journey were nearly at an 
end. At last the travellers saw a ship a few 
miles from the shore. Oh ! how anxious they 
were that the sailors should see them ! What 
could they do ? They kindled a fire on a rock, 
and they made a great deal of smoke come out 
of the fire. Soon a boat was seen approaching 
the shore ! How great was the joy of the 
weary travellers. The sailors in the boat were 
Frenchmen, but they were not the less kind on 
that account They invited Mr. Eyre and Wylie 
to accompany them to their ship. 

When the young savage found himself on 
board, he was almost wild with delight, for he 
had now as much to eat as he could desire, and 
he began eating biscuits so fast, that the sailors 
began to be afraid lest he should eat them all ; 
and they were glad to give him fishes instead, 
as they could catch plenty of them. 

For twelve days Wylie and his master lived in 
the ship, and then left it, laden with provisions, 
and dressed in warm clothes. 

They had still many miles to go along the 
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shore, bat they suffered no more firom want of 
food and water. 

Great was their rapture when they first caaght 
sight of the hills of St. George's Soand ; for 
then they knew their journey would soon 
end. But they had rivers to cross on the way, 
and in trying to get the horses over, they nearly 
lost the poor beasts, and their own lives too. 
For three d^ys their clothes were dripping with 
wet, and the last night was one of the worst ; but 
then they knew it was the last, and that thought 
enabled them to bear all. So does the Christian 
feel when near the end of his journey. He is in 
the midst of storms, and wading through deep 
waters, even the deep waters of death ; but he 
knows that he is near home. 

It was in the midst of a furious storm, that 
these travellers arrived at their journey's end. 
Though they were now close to the town of 
Albany, neither man nor beast were to be seen ; 
for neither would venture out. At last, a native 
appeared, and he knew Wylie, and greeted him 
joyfully, telling him at the same time that his 
friends had given him up for dead a long while 
ago. This native, by a loud shrill cry, let his 
countrymen know that Wylie was found ; and 
presently a multitude of men, women, and chil- 
dren, came rushing rapidly from the town, and 
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up the hill to meet him. His parents and 
brethren folded him in their arms, while all 
around welcomed him with shouts of joy. His 
master was kindly received at the house of a 
friend; but he did not meet with so warm a 
welcome as Wylie, for he was not like him in the 
midst of his family. 

The kind master overlooked all Wylie's faults 
during the journey, and remembered only his 
kindness in keeping with him to the end. He 
even spoke in his favour to the government, 
requesting that Wylie might have a daily allow- 
ance of food as a reward for his good conduct. 
What great reason had this young savage to 
rejoice that he had not listened to the> entice- 
ments of his wicked comrades, when they called 
him so often by his name, and tried to induce 
him to forsake his kind master 1 
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Mickey was born in the wilds of Australia; yet 
he was a highly favoured boy ; for he became ser- 
vant to a missionary. This was far better than 
being, like Wylie, the companion of a traveller. 

Mickey was a merry and active little fellow, 
and was a great favourite with his master's chil- 
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dren. The older ones taught him to read, and 
the little ones played with him. DuriDg the 
day, Mickey took care of the cattle, and at nigbt 
he slept in a shed close by his master's house. 
He might have been a happy boy^ but he soon 
fell into sin and sorrow. 

One evening he was in the cooking-house, 
eating his supper with another native boy, his 
fellow-servant. The oven was hot, and the 
bread was baking. Mickey opened the door of 
the oven, and looked in. That was wrong ; it 
was the first step towards evil. Mickey had 
eaten a good supper, and ought to have been 
satisfied ; but, like his countrymen, he had an 
enormous appetite, and was always ready to eat 
too much when he could. He took some of the 
hot bi*ead^ and gave some to his fellow- servant 
How like was his conduct to that of Eve, when 
she took the fruit, and gave some to Adam ! 

That night Mickey was nowhere to be found, 
nor his little fellow-servant either. Where could 
they be ? Their master sent people to search 
for them ; but no one had seen them. It seemed 
strange indeed, that a boy who had been so 
kindly treated, and who had seemed as happy 
as Mickey, should run away. The good mis- 
sionary and his children were in great grief, 
fearing that some accident had befallen the 
lads. 
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But when the time came to take the bread out 
of the oven, they began to suspect why Mickey 
had gone away. They saw some one had stolen 
large pieces of bread. They said, " Perhaps it 
was Mickey who stole the bread, and perhaps he 
is ashamed, and so he has run away." What a 
pity it was that Mickey did not come, and con- 
fess his fault; he would have been pardoned 
and restored to favour. Even a good boy may 
fall into a great sin ; but then he will own it, 
and ask forgiveness, both of God and man. 
Still Mickey was not like those hardened boys 
who robbed Mr. Eyre, for he was ashamed. 

Month after month passed away^ but no 
Mickey appeared. The missionary feared that 
the boy would never return, but live and die 
amongst his heathen countrymen. 

One day, however, he was told that a man was 
at the door, who wanted to speak to him. 

** Who is he ?" inquired the missionary, 

** A schoolmaster, sir," replied the servant. 

" And what does he want ?" 

'' He has brought with him some native boys, 
and he wants you to come out and see them, and 
speak a few words to them about their Saviour." 

The missionary gladly consented to go out to 
behold so pleasing a sight, as a school of native 
boys. As soon as he appeared, several young 
voices called out, ** Mickey no come." 
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The missionary was surprised, and inquired of 
the hoys, " What do you mean ? where is 
Mickey ?" 

" Mickey no come," repeated the hoys. " He 
too much irightened." 

'* Why is he afraid ?" asked the missionary. 

"Because he steal de hread," replied the 
hoys. 

The missionary now hegan to look around, 
and soon espied Mickey, tr}'ing to hide himself 
hehind a fence. He called him ; hut Mickey, in- 
stead of coming, went further off. Two or three 
hoys then ran towards him, and attempted to 
bring him back, but Mickey resisted. 

The missionary then went into the house, 
hoping that the trembling culprit, seeing be 
was gone, would come out of his hiding place. 

Very soon he was told, that Mickey was stand- 
ing with the other boys at the door. Then the 
good missionary appeared again. Looking 
kindly at Mickey, he said, " Why did you run 
away ?" 

" Because me steal de bread ; me very sorry." 

The missionary held out his hand to the sor- 
rowful offender, saying " I forgive you, Mickey." 
The boy eagerly seized the kind hand, and hold- 
ing it fast, and looking earnestly up in the mis- 
sionary's face, he said, " When me steal again, 
you must whip me— and whip me — and whip 
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me — very — very much." Again the missionary 
assured the hoy he had entirely forgiven him — 
and then Mickey hegan to jump about for 

joy- 

How glad Mickey would have been to return 
to the service of his old master ! But that 
could not he ; for that master was just going to 
set sail for England, to visit his home and 
.friends, and he could not take Mickey with him. 
Just before he went, he provided a feast for 
many of the native children, and gave them a 
parting address. Mickey was there — no longer 
afraid — but glad to look up in the face of his 
beloved friend ; for now he knew he was for- 
given. 

When the moment came to say "Farewell," 
the children ran forward, eager to grasp the 
missionary's hand — but none pressed that hand 
60 warmly and so sorrowfully, as the little run- 
away. 

1 know not whether that generous master, 
and that penitent servant, ever again met upon 
earth ; but 1 have much hope they will meet in 
lieaven ; for Mickey seems to have been sorry 
for his sin ; and we know the promise : " If 
we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins." And why ? Because the 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. There 
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are many sinBers who were onee as mucli aft 
of God, as Mickey was of his master ; bat n 
have been pardoned, and who will be present 

his HEAVENLY FEAST. 



THE END. 
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of St. Matthew's Chapel, Denmark HiU. Edited by his Brothers. Third 
Edition. Fcap. cloth, 7s* 

— SERMONS. 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

HARE,REV.A.W.~SERMONS to a COUNTRY CONGREGA- 
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Areley Kings, Worcestershire. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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cloth, 12s. 

HERVEY, REV. LORD A.- SERMONS for tbe SUNDAYS 
and PRINCIPAL HOLYDAYS throughout the YEAR. Preached in 
the Parish Churches of Ickworth and Horringer. By the Rev. Lord 
Arthub Hbrvrv, A.m., Rector of Ickworth and Curate of Horringer. 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 128. 
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HINTS on the MANAGEMENT of FEMALE PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. By a Clergyman's Wife. ISmo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

HINTS to PROMOTE a LIFE of FAITH; or, the Ratification 

of the Baptismal Covenant. By a Member of the Church of England. 

Fcap. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

** This work is intended to aid inexperienced inquirers to attain a life of 
faith. It is written in a truly pious, practical, and devotional spirit." — 
English Review. 
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HOWARD, J.-xMEMOIRS of JOHN HOWARD, the Christian 
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in a separate volume. 8vo. boards, 58. 

HUME 1^ 8WIOLLETT -THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Death of George the Second. By 
D. Hume and T. Smollstt. 10 vols. 8vo. cloth, 4<. 

JACKSON, REV. F. - A FIRST SERIES OF SERMONS. 
By the Rev. F. Jackson, Incumbent of Parson Drove, Isle of Ely. 
Fcap. 5s. 

*' Discourses addressed to a village congregation. The chief aim of the 
preacher has been to enforce practical conclusions for the guidance of the 
humblest, from some of the most striking events or sentiments of Scripture. 
The style is plain and forcible."— iSjMCtotor. 

JEWSBURY, MISS M. J.-LETTEBS to the YOUNG. By 

Maria Jans Jbwsbury. Fifth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

JOHNSON, DR.-A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Samuel Johnson, L.L,D. Abridged by Chalmbrs. 8vo. 
12s., or 18mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 
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JUDITH ; or the Prophetess of Bethulia. A Romance fiom 
the Apocrypha. 12ino. cloth, 6g. 

** This work is adapted to the use of those who are anwilllng to place in 
the hands of young persons a novel or a romance, and who yet may feel it 
desirable to indulge them with some reading of a nature calculated to in- 
terest their imaginatton and their feelings. The tale before us meets these 
conditions. Founded on Jewish history, it has the seriousness which they 
would wish to preserve, while it is not without its descriptions, and its 
Bcenery, and its array and concatenation of incidents, and its catastroplM ; 
in short, there is nothing that can be considered too light or gay in the whole 
KBskiT''*— English Review, 

KAY, J.~THE EDUCATION of the POOR in ENGLAND and 
EUROPE. By Joseph Ka y, Esq. M. A.., of Trinity College,Cambridge, late 
Travelling Bachelor of the University. With numerous Statistical Tables. 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 

" The matter treated of in this volume is one of engrossing interest to 
every christian and philosophic mind, and the writer has brou^t to his task 
real earnestness, industry, and intelligence. We take leave of it in the sincere 
hope that it may be, as it deserves, extensively read. It shows not merely 
the evils of our deficient education, but the remedies; and these not theore- 
tically but by examples." — Times. 

EET-STONE of GRAMMAR LAID; or, the Govemess's Assistant 
in simplifying that Science. By T. C. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

LECTURES on the DESTINY of the JEWS, and their Connexion 
with the Gentile Nations. By Ten Clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. 12mo. cloth, 98. 

LIGHT in the DWELLING; or, a Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
with very Short ilnd Simple Remarks adapted to Reading at Family 
Prayers, and arranged in S65 sections, for every day of the year. By the 
Author of <* The Peep of Day," **Line upon Line," &c. Revised and 
corrected by a Clergyman of the Church of England. Fifth Thousand. 
12mo. cloth, 8s. 

'* Brief remarks, always to the point, full of spiritual meaning, and what 
is far better, of spiritual feeling, meet us in every page of this work." — 
Christian Ladies* Magazine. 

*' Those who use this interesting and beautifully written manual, will have 
* Light in the Dwelling.' We can, with a good conscience, and an enlight- 
ened conviction, recommend the work, both for family and private reading. 
— Evangelical Magazine. 

LINE UPON LINE ; or, a Second Series of the Earliest Religious 
Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving ; with Verses Illustra- 
tive of the Subjects. By the author of *' The Peep of Day," &c. Part I. 
Thirty-fifth thousand. Part II. Twenty-eighth thousand. 18mo. cloth, 
each 28. 6d. 
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LINDSAY, LORD -A IBTTEE to » PEIEND on the BVI- 
DBNCEBud THEORY of CHRIBTIAMTY. Bj Lobd Lisdut. 
lAaa.clotb.Sa. 

M'NEILE, REV. DR.-IBCTUSBS on the CHUKCH af EKQ- 
LAMI, dt^llvfrcd In London, Marcb, IS40. By Hiiou H'NatLI, 
!>.[>,, ll<iti. Canon of Cheiler, ud IncumtwDt ol St. Piul'i CbuKh, 
PriniB'iPu'k, Liverpoo], Eighth Edition. ISmo.elalh, Si. ' 

I — LECTUaas on the SYMPATHIES, SUFFERINGS, and EB- I 
I BDRRECTIOM or Itae LORD JESUS CHRIST, dollnnd In Uvorpool j 
I during li-u^n Week ud Eutu Day. Third Edition. Itmo. dotb, ; 



HANABSEH, a TALE of the JEWS. Wilh le^eai lUoitrtitioiu. 



MANCHESTER, DUKE OF.-THE FINISHED MTSTEBY; 
to whlchltudded. tm Eiuniutlon ol> Worli by Itae Mev. Dirld Bian, 
entillfld "ChrlifiSecoDdCoDilnK. Wm It bo ■ PremllleonlftH'" By 



MARRIOTT, REV. H.-SERHONS on the CnAKAGTKA and ; 
DUTIES of WOMEN. By the Rev. Hjrtbv MsRnioTT, V!cB» of 1 
Loddltwell.Hnd Chaplain to the RIgbtHonounble Lord Kenyon. lima. | 



-EIGHT SERMONSon"TlwSIGSSofthB TIMES," Bfo. 



MAR8DEN, REV. J. B.-The HISTOBT of the EAELT PIJKI' 
TANS; from the Refsrmillon to the Opening of Ibe Civil Wnr in IStS. 
By J.B. MiRBOM. H.A., VlarofOmtUluenden. Svu. clolli, lOi.Sd. 

MARSHALL, MIS$.-EXTRACTS from the KKLIGIOUS 

WORKS of FCNELON, Archbishop of Cunbray. TraoilHted from lb« 
Original Freneh. By MiBS UiBSHiu. Tenth Ediilun.viUi a Portrait. 
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MEEK, REV. R -THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION and EX- 
ALTED FELICITY of GLORIFIED SAINTS. By the Rev. Robsst 
Mesk, M.A., Rector of St. Michael, Sutton Bonnin^on, Notts. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. cloth, 38. 6d. 

— PRACTICAL and DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS on 
the LORD'S SUPPER, or Holy Communion. 18mo. cloth, 28. 6d. i 

I 
I 

— PASSION WEEK; a Practical and Devotional Exposition of 
the Gospels and Epistles appointed for that Season, composed for the 
Closet and the Family. 12mo. boards, 48. 

MILNER, REV. J. W.-THE DESIGN of GOD traced in the 
GREAT EXHIBITION, and our Duty as Christians in reference to it. 
By the Rev. J. W. Milkbb, M.A., late of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Fcap. cloth, 2s. 

WIONTACU, WI.-THE PSALMS. In a New Version. Fitted to 
the Tunes used in Churches. With Notes, in Examination of the Diffi- 
cult Passages. By M. Moittaou, Esq. 8vo. cloth, 158. 

— Another Edition of the above ; without the Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

— THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS Being Specimens of 
the above Version. With Notes ; and early Versions of those Psalma. A 
New Edition enlarged. Post 8vo. boards, Ss. 

MONTGOMERY, REV. R.-THE GREAT SALVATION and 

our SIN in NEGLECTING IT. A Religious Essay, in Three Parts. By 
the Rev. Robert Montgomery, M.A., Oxon, Author of" The Christian 
Life," "The Gospel in Advance of the Age/' <Sec. &c. Fcap. cloth, As. 
** A very able, eloquent, and excellent yrork."—Englith Review. 

— CHRIST OUR ALL in ALL. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth. 
4s. 6d. 

MORNING and EVENING SERVICES EXPLAINED to 
CHILDREN, and enforced by Scripture. 18mo. cloth, Is. 

MOSHEIM, DR.- INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, Ancient and Modem. By J. L. Von Mohhbim, D.D. A new 
and revised Edition with Additions. By Hrnrv Soamrs, Bi.A., Rector 
of Stapleford Tawney. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21, 8#. 
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NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of Europe described to 
Children, with Anecdotes. By the author of ** Peep of Day/' " Light in 
the Dwelling," &c. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. Sixth 
Thousand. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 

" It must be very interesting to children. Those to whom we have read 
passages, taken at random, clap their little hands with delight."— English 
Journal qf Education. 

** A well-arranged and well- written book for children; compiled from the 
best writers on the various countries, and full of sound and useful inform- 
ation, pleasantly conveyed for the most part in the homely monosyllabic 
Saxon which children learn from their mothers and nurses." — Athenaum, 

NEW MANUAL of DEVOTIONS ; containing Family and 
Private Prayers, the OflBce for the Holy Communion, &o. 12mo. bd., 4s. 

NEWNHAM, W.-A TRIBUTE of SYMPATHY ADDRESSED 

to MOURNERS. By W. Nswnham, Esq., M.R.S.L. 

Contents:—!. Indulgence of Grief. 2. Moderation of Grief. 3. Rxces- 
sive Sorrow. 4. Advantages of Sorrow. 5. Self-examination. 6. Resignation. 
7. Sources of Consolation. Tenth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 58. 

— THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of BODY and MIND 
CONSIDERED: As it affects the Great Questions of Education— Phre- 
nology — Materialism — Moral Advancement and Responsibility— Man's 
Free Agency— The Theory of Life — ^The Peculiarities of Mental Property 
— Mental Diseases — The Agency of Mind upon the Body— Of Physical 
Temperament upon the Manifestations of Mind— and upon the Expression 
of Religious Feeling. 8vo. cloth, 148. 

NIGHT of TOIL ; or, a Familiar Account of the Labours of the 
First Missionaries in the South Sea Islands. By the Author of " The Peep 
of Day," " Near Home," &c. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 68. 

NIND, REV. W.-LECTURF^SERMONS. Preached in a 
Country Parbh Church. By William Nino, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, and Yicar of Cherry Hinton. Yols. I. and II. 12mo. 
cloth, each 6s. 

** Sermons distinguished by brevity, good sense, and a plainness of 
manner and exposition which well adapt thera for family perusal, espedally 
as their style is neat and simple, not bare."— ^Spectator. 

*• The many who have read the first volume of these sermons, will wel- 
come, no doubt, with Joy, the appearance of the second. They are readable 
and preachable ; and those of the second volume are even plainer and sim- 
pler than their predecessors. We recommend both volumes most heartily." 
— English Review, 

NUCENTS POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. The Twenty sixth Edition, revised by 
J. G. Tarvsb, French Master, Eton, dee. Square ISmo. bound, Gs. 6d. 
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OXENDEN, REV. A -THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. VoLL 
The Sacrament of Baptism. By the Rer. Ashtov OzBumv, Beetor of j 
Plnckley, Kent. 18mo. tewed, Is., or cloth. Is. 6d. 

" A little book of probably large usefulness. It aroids diapnted points, 
bat conveys a clear and simple view of the holy rite of baptism. It is admi< 
rably suited to the cottage, as well as to all places in which ignorance reigns 
upon the subject." — Church and State Gazette, 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY, Vol. 2. THE SACRAMENT 
OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. Thhrd Edition. 18mo. lewed, la., or doth, 
l8.6d. 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY, VoL 3. A Plain History of 
the Christian Church. Second Edition. 18mo. sewed, Is., oreloth, la.6d. ! 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY, VoL 4. Ferrent Prayer, [ 

18mo. sewed, Is., or cloth. Is. Od. i 

i 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY, Vol. 5. God's Message to the ! 
Poor, being eleven plain Sermons. ISmo. cloth, 2t. 6d. I 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY, Vol. 6. The Story of Ruth, j 
I8mo., cloth, 28. ; 

OXFORD, BISHOP OF.-FOUR SERMONS, Preached before 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria in 1841 and 1842. By Sahukl 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the most Noble order of the Garter, ■ 
Lord High Almoner to the Queen. Published by command. Third Edition. 
Fcap. Rvo. cloth, 4s. 

PARKER, MISS F. S -TRUTH WITHOUT NOVELTY; op, 

a Course of Scriptural Instruction for every Sunday in the Year, principallj 
designed for I*rivate Family Instruction, and Sunday Schools. By Fkavcxs 
S. Parksb, Author of ** The Guiding Star and other Tales," ** The First 
Communion," die. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 

PARRY, SIR W. E -THOUGHTS on the PARENTAL CHA- 
RACTER of GOD. By Captain Sir William Edward Pa&rt, It.lf. 
Third Edition. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

PARRY, REV. J -DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
Delivered to Congregations in the Eastern District of London. To which 
are added. Two SaaMONS preached before the University of Oxford. Bj 
tha Rev. JoHV Parbt, M.A., Late Fellow of Brasenose GoUege, Oxford, 
and BOW Rectorof St. John of Wapping. ISrno. cloth, As. , 
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PASHLEY, REV. W.-THE MORNING STARS. A Treatise 
(en permanence). Natural, Moral, and Religious, as suggested by '*The 
Great Exhibition " of the Works of Industry of all Nations, in connexion 
with the Providence and Works of God. By the Rev. W. Pashlby, 
M.A., Curate of Sedgeberrow. J2mo. cloth, 68. 6d. 

" A collection of religious meditations and pious thoughts in connection 
with, or arising from, a survey of the Great Exhibition. Those who take 
a delight in seeing and pointing out the 'good in everything,' will, in Mr. 
Pashley's neat little volume, find the subject of the Exhibition ' improved ' 
in a variety of reflections, which, perhaps, may give them pleasure, and will 
not, improbably, in a religious point of view, afford them profit and edifica- 
tion."— !»« Critic. 

PEARS, REV. S. A. SERMOJ^S. Bj the Rev. Steuabt Adol- 
PHus PsARS, B.D., one of the Assistant Masters of Harrow School, for- 
merly Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. ISmo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

*'The good which Arnold effected had many imitators; few, however, 
have reached nearer to him than Mr. Pears. There is the same plainness 
and simplicity in the enunciation of everlasting truth, the identical persua- 
siveness, the same motive, candour, and honesty; and these characteristics 
render the Sermons invaluable." — Bell*s Masenger. 

<* We have been refreshed by a perusal of this Volume, and frankly con- 
cede to its Author the merit of having laid before his juvenile audience, in 
masculine, scriptural, and uncompromising language, the genuine truth of 
Go^: *—<JhriHi<m Timet. 

PEARSON, REV. J. N.-SUNDAY READINGS for the FA- 
MILY and the CLOSET. By the Rev. J. Norman Pbarsok, M.A. 
Incumbent of the District Church, Tunbridge Wells. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 

" Sound and practical." — British Magazine. 

" A most valuable work." — Church o/Er^Umd Magazine, 

PEEP of DAY ; or, a Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction 
the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. With Yerses illustrative of the 
Subjects. Sixty-fourth thousand, revised and corrected. 18mo. cloth, 8s. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS ALLEVIATING 
the SUFFERINGS of the SICK. 

Part I. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
Part II. Fourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL TRUTHS from HOMELY SAYINGS. Second 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVATE. 

A FORM of PRAYERS, Selected and Composed for tbe Use '' 
of a Family principally consisting of Young Persons. Thirteoith 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late Hbnrt Thornton, 
Esq. M.P. Twenty-sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 

SEVENTY PRAYERS on SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS: 
being a selection of Scripture Daily Readings for a Tear; with 
Family Prayers for a Month. By Clergymen of the Chnrdi of 
England. Fifth Ten Thousand. 12mo. cloth, 28. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late W. Wilberforcb. Esq. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the . 
East Riding of Yorlcshire ; Vicar of Burton-Agnes, late Fellow of i 
Oriel College. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. Is. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day in the Week. Ar- 
ranged and chiefly compiled from the Holy Scriptures. 12mo. ' 
cloth, 28. , 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Dayof the Week. Selected . 
from various portions of the Holy Bible, with References. Third > 
Edition. 12mo. boards, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day in the Week. By ' 
Clkricus. 18mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, composed from the Book of Psalms. 
By a Layman. Edited by O. W. Lewis, M.A, Yicar of Crich, Der- . 

byshire. Fcp. cloth, 7s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS. 12mo. cloth, 28. i 

THE CHURCHMAN'S BOOK of FAMILY PRAYER, | 
following the arrangement of the Book of Common Prayer, and \ 
chiefly framed from its Occasional Services. By the Rev. J. H. 
SwAiNsoir, M.A., Rector of Alresford, Essex. 18mo. cloth, l8.6d. 

PRAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION for Families ' 

and for Particular Persons, upon most occasions. By Bbitjamiv I 

Jenks. Altered and Improved by the Rev. Charles Simeon. 12mo. > 

roan, 4s. 6d. or 18mo. 3s. * j 



HELPS to DEVOTION; Morning and Evening Prayers for 
every day in the week, adapted for the use of Families. By 
H. Tattam, D.D., Archdeacon of Bedford. 12mo. boards, 28. 6d. 

SHORT FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Morninfr and 
Evening of the Month. Selected and Arranged from the Liturgy 
Psalms, and various eminent Writers. By William Soltau, Eaq! 
Member of the Church of England. Second Edition. l2mo.* 
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PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVATE. 

A COURSE of MORNING and EVENING PRAYERS, 
for the use of the Families of the Poor. 12mo. sewed, 6d., or ^s. per 
dozen. 

SHORT PRAYERS for Every Day in thfl Week, to be used 
either in the Family or Private. By the Rev. Richard Shzphbbd, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Margaret's, Ware, Herts. 12mo. sewed, 
2d., or Is. 6d. per dozen. 

SHORT PRAYERS and other Helps to Devotion, for the 
Use of the Scholars of a Public School. Third Edition. 18mo. 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

FORMS of PRAYERS, adapted for the use of Schools and 
Young Persons. By J. Snow. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS for YOUNG PERSONS. ByM. A. 
Fcap. cloth, 2s. 

NURSERY PRAYERS. By a Mother. Square 18mo. 
cloth, Is. 

A FEW PLAIN SHORT PRAYERS, intended to be sent 
with each set of Baby Linen lent to Poor Women. 24mo. sewed, 
3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

A COMPANION to the ALTAR, with Occasional Prayers. 
By Georob a. E. Marsh, A.M., Rector of Bangor, Flintshire. 
Third Edition. Boards, Is. 6d. ; sheep, 28. ; calf, Ss. 

NEWLY ARRANGED MANUALfor COMMUNICANTS 
at the LORD'S SUPPER, including the Service for the Holy Com- 
munion. 24mo. bound, 3s. 

EVENING MEDITATIONS for CHILDREN for a WEEK. 

Square, 2s. 6d. per doz. 

QUESTIONS and PRACTICAL REMARKS on the POR- 
TIONS of SCRIPTURE selected as the Gospels for each Sunday in 
the Year. By the Author of " Questions on the Epistles," &c. 18mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

QUESTIONS on the COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, for every Sunday in the Year, Designed to Promote a Better 
Understanding of those comprehensive Forms of Prayer ; with a Key, 
containing suitable Answers and Scriptural proofs, for the use of 
Young Persons. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

RAWNSLEY, REV. R. D. B -SERMONS, CHIEPLY GATE- 
CHBTICAL. By the Rev. R. Drummono B. Rawhslby, M.A., Vicar 
of Shiplake, Oxun. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

** Their plainness brings them within the comprehension of the most il- 
literate, whilst their exposition and illustration of Gospel truth render them 
a medium of usefulness, which cannot be without the very best results." — 
Bell's Messenger, 
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RAWNSLEY, REV. R. D. B. 

— VILLAGE SERMONS Preached in the arish Chorcbes of 

Little Hadham, Herts, and Hartley Wespall, Hants. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

*' They are earnest, plain , practical sermons, likely to be beneficial to a 
general audience." — Spectator, 

RICHMOND, REV. L.~THE ANNALS of the POOR. By 

the late Rev. Leoh Richmoito. With Engravings by Edwaao FiMDSJf. 
Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

ROSE UNIQUE; or, Errors Expiate Fcap. cloth, 48. 

RUSSELL, DR.-THE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 
With an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Bmpire ; and 
a view of the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the Modem Kingdoms 
to the Peace of Paris in 1763. In a series of Letters from a Nubleman to 
his Son. New Edition, continued to the present time. 4 yola. 8to. cloth, 
£2. lis. 

THE SACRED PRECEPTOR ; or, a Series of Questions and 
Answers, elucidating the Doctrine, Practice, and Natural History of 
Scripture ; for the use of Schools and Young Persons. I2mo. half-bound, 3b. 

SCENES in OUR PARISH. By a Country Parson's Daughter. 
2 vols. 12mo. boards, each Ss. 

SCOTT, REV. T.-ESSAYS on the MOST IMPOilTANT 
SUBJECTS in RELIGION. By the Rev. Thomas Scott, Ute Rector 
of Ashton Sandford, Bucks. With a Msmoia of the Aothob. Fifteenth 
Edition. 12mo. 5s. ; 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE CATECHISM; extracted chiefly from the Rer. 
Edward Bickersteth's " Scripture Help." Designed to assist the Toung in 
acquiring a Knowledge of the Holy Bible, and to commend it to their love. 
By E. W. 18mo. Is. sewed, ls.6d. cloth. 

SCRIPTURE GARDEN WALK : comprising the Botanical 

Exposition and Natural History of every Plant occurring in the QmcnA 
Scriptures; with appropriate Reflections, and original Poetry. Pott 
8vo. cloth, 108.6d. 

SELECTION of FABLES from FLORIAN and OTHER AU- 
THORS, Translated and Yersified. To which are added, A Few Sciapt 
from a Portfolio. By Thbrcsa Tiot. l8mo. cloth. Is. 

SERIES of TEXTS ; arranged for the Use of Christians in the way 
of Prayer snd Promise, in the hope of affording Guidance and Consolation 
in Seasons of Difficulty, Trial, and Affliction. By a Lady. Edited bj the 
Rev. WiLLiAH S1NC1.A1 B, Incumbent of St. George's, Leeds. ISmo. eloth. 
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SERMONS and EXTRACTS CONSOLATORY on the LOSS 
of FRIENDS. Selected from the Works of the most eminent Diyines. 
Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, las. 

SHAKSPEARE.-THE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

accurately printed from the Text of the Corrected Copies, a History of 
the Stage, and a Life of Sliakspeare. By Ai.EXAirDKBCHAi.MCBB, F.S.A. 
8 vols. 8vo. 3^ 12#., or I toI.Sto. 12b, 

SHERWOOD, WIR8.-THE GOLDEN GARLAND of IN- 
ESTIMABLE DELIGHTS. By Mrs. Shbbwood, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Stbbeteit, Authors of the '* Fairchild Family," &c. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

'* It possesses greater reality, and even nterest, than some more am- 
bitious-looking tales ; everything in the Oolden Garland bears the stamp of 
truth.'*— Spectotot*. 

'* It serves as a vehicle to inculcate the soundest moral precepts, ftc."--' 
Herald, 

— THE MIRROR OF MAIDENS in the Days of Good Queen 
Bess. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

— THE HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN. A Sequel to '•The 
Life of Henry Milner.'* 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

— THE HISTORY of HENRY MILNER. 3 ▼ols. l«mo. 
cloth, each 6s. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY; or. The 
Child's Manual. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo., cloth. 6s. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. Volume «. 
Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, Ss. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. Volume 3. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 58. 

— JULIETTA DI LAVENZA. A Tale. 18mo. cloth, «8. 

— THE HEDGE of THORNS. Fifth Edition. 18mo. cloth, la. 

— VICTORIA. ISmcbds. 48. 

— THE ORPHANS of NORMANDY. Third Edition. l«mo. 
bds. 2s. 6d. 

— THE LITTLE MOMIERE. 19mo. cloth, Ss, 
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SHIRLEY, BISHOP.-LETTERS and MEMOIR of the late 
WALTER AUGUSTUS SHIULEY. D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Kan. Edited by Thomas Hill, B.D., Archdeacon of Derby. Second 
Edition, revised. With a Portrait, 8vo., cloth, 14s. 

** There is a healthy tone of piety in Dr. Shirley's remains; and no one 
can read the Memoir without being struclc with the humility and aimplieitj 
of mind which characterized its subject."— CfirUtian (M)terver, 

'* A solid and interesting volume, containing, in addition to the biography, 
various intelligent remarlts on public affairs and theological qnestions, with 
a good many descriptive sketches of scenery and mankind." — Spectator, 

** It is a volume which we have read with the deepest interest, and have 
closed with the highest feelings of its importance."— G'enUCTnan'f Mofitudnie. 

— LETTERS to YOUNG PEOPLE. By the late Right Ect. 
Walter Augustus, Bishop of Sodor and Man. Fcap. cloth, Ss. (jd. 

** We must admit the substantial excellence of much of what we find here ; 
and all we have perused of the volume has instructed us not a little."— 
EnylUh Rfvicto. 

** The volume consists of letters chiefly addressed to his son and dangh- 
ter; and exhibits the writer in a very amiable, affectionate, pious, and 
sensible light. Some of the epistles to his son contain judicious adTice on 
study and critical remarks on books." — Spectator. 

** We like the general tone of these letters much. They are cheerful, un- 
affected, kindly, without overweening conceit or laborious condescension. 
They refer, too, to real incidents and events. ' — Athcnautn, 

— SERMONS Preached on varioas occasions. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

" A direct plainness of style and purpose, which had the effect of force, 
and a sound Protestant feeling."— Spectator. 

** These sermons are marked by that unaffected piety and sound sense 
which characterized their revered author. The little volume deserves a place 
among the first-class selections of practical discourses."— Jo^ jBhU. 

SIMEON, REV. C.-MEMOTKS of the TKev. CHARLES 
SIMEON, M A., late Senior Fellow of King's College, and Minister of 

Trinity Cliurcli, Cambridge ; containing his Autobiography, together wltn 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. Edited by the Rct. 
WiLLTAM Cakus, M.A., Fellow and Senior Dean of Trinity College, and 
Minister of Trinity duirch, Cambridge. Third Edition. One thick Volume 
12mo. cloth, with portrait and fac-simile, 78- 6d. 

*«* A few copies of the 8to. Edition are still on sale. Price 14s. 

THE SOLACEof an INVALID. Fourth Edition. Fcap.clotb, 
58. 6d. 

SOLACE of a MOURNER. Fcap.cloth. 48. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL RETGN (The); an Essay on the Coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with especial reference to the Premillennial Argument 
of the Kev. E. B. Elliott, in his Hore Apocaleptics. By CIiBmbss. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Among the various publications on the subject of the Millenniom, 
there is none, we candidly confess, that has yielded us greater satisfaction 
than that of * Clemens.' The refutation of the Premillennial scheme U in 
our estimation clear, scriptural, triumphant."— fvon^rlica/ Magcartne^ 
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STEWART, REV. J. H.-TRUE HAPPINESS: Exemplified 
in a Course of Lectures upon the Fifty-fifth Chapter of Isaiah. By the 
Rev. James Haldank Stewart, M.A., Rector of Limpsfield, Surrey. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 58. 

— THE PARENTAL PROMISE FULFILLED; a Brief 
Memoir of his Eldest Son, W. C. Stewart, who departed this life in per- 
fect peace, Dec. 3, 1834, aged seventeen. Third Edition. 12ino. cloth, 
38. 6d. 

STOPFORD, REV. J -PAGANO-PAPISMDS; or. an Exact 
Parallel between Rome- Pagan and Rome-Christian in their Doctrines and 
Ceremonies. By Joshua Stopford, B.D., Rector of All Saints, in the 
City of York. (Being a reprint of a work published in 1675.) 13mo. 
cloth, 78. 

STOWELL, REV. H.-TRACTARIANISM TESTED by 
HOLY SCRIPTURE and the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in a Series of 
Sermons. By the Rev. Hugh Stowkll, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Manchester, and Hon. Prebdndary of Chester. 2 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, each 68. 

Contents of Vol. 1: — Private Judgment — The standard of faith — Apostolical 
Succession, and the Powers of the Clergy— The Church of England and the 
Reformation— How Separatists are to be regarded — The Importance of 
Preaching— On Reserve in the communication of Christian Doctrine. 

Contents ofVol.2 :— Justification by faith— On Baptism— Sin after Baptism— 
The Sacrament of the Lord'sSupper— Fasting and Yoluntary Humility— 
Forms— Church Architecture and Church Furniture— Recapitulation and 
Improvement. 

N.B. The object of this work is not merely nor mainly to confute Traeta- 
rianism, but rather to inform and establish the minds of Churchmen on 
certain perplexing questions, respecting which definite views are much 
needed. 

STRANGE PLANET, an Allegory, and other Tales, for 
Sunday Reading. By the Author of *' Aids to Developement." Illus- 
trated with Woodcuts . 1 8mo . cloth , 3s. 

SWARTZ, REV. C. F.-MEMOIRS of the LIFE and COR- 
RESPONDENCE of the REV. CHRISTIAN FREDERIC SWARTZ. 
To which is prefixed, A Sketch of the History of Christianity in India. 
By Hugh Peabson, D.D., M.R.A.S., Author of "The Life of Buchanan." 
Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth. With a Portrait and Map, 168. 

TALES for MY G RANDCHILDREN. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

** A work adapted to the capacities of very young children, to afford 
instructive amusement for Sunday evening." 
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TEICNMOUTH, LORD. - LETTERS ADDRESSED bj 
LORD TEIGNUOUTU to his SON on hU DEPARTURE for INDIA. 
18mo. cloth, la. 

THOMPSON, REV. DR.~SERMQNS on the ASIATIC 
CHURCHES, with Perorations adapted to the Present Times. By 
EowA&D TuoMPsoK, D.D. Post 8vo. dothi 5s. 6d. 

— A VOLUME of SERMONS upon the FUTURE STATE 
of HAPPINESS. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

—POPULAR LECTURES upon the DIFFERENCES EXIST- 
INO BETWEEN the CHURCH of ENGLAND and the CHURCH of 
ROME. Enriched with copious Notes. Post Svo. cloth, 6s. Od. 

THOMPSON, REV. F. E.-TWELVE LECTURES preached 

in St. George's Chapel, Old Brentford, in the Season of Lent 1 844 and 1845. 
By the Rev. F. E. Tuompsox, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of Old Brentford. 12nio. cloth, 6s. 

" In a theological point of view his object is very successfully accomplished 
by Mr. Thompson. In a literary sense the plan of the writer gives purpose, 
variety, and interest to his discourses. Biography and applied momlity are 
superadded to the general matter of a Sermon. The style is agreeable— ths 
manner rapid and impressive." — Spectator. 

THORNTON, H.-FEMALE CHARACTERS. By the late 
HsNBT Thokkton , Esq., M.P. With Prayers adapted to the Lectuies. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 

— FAMILY COMMENTARY on PORTIONS of the PENTA- 
TEUCH; in Lectures, with Prayers adapted to the Sabjecta. Second 
Edition. Thick 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

— ON the TEN COMMANDMENTS, with PRAYERS. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth., 28. 6d. 

— LECTURES upon the SERMONS on the MOUNT. 

Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

— FAMILY PRAYERS, in a Series for a Month. Twenty- 
sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, Ss. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

THE GERMAN TREE. A Moral for the Young. 

By the Rev. T. GOODWIN HATCHARD, M.A., Rector of 
Havant, Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis Conyngham. Is. 

MY DUTY. The Christian Duties, taken from the 

Church Catechism, printed in red and black within an ornamental 
Gothic tablet; intended for Parochial distribution. 4d. each, or 
3s. 6d. per dozen. 

THE CREED and TEN COMMANDMENTS, to 

correspond with the above. 4d. each, or ^. 6d. per dozen. 

TRACTS for CHILDREN in STREETS and LANES, 

HIGHWAYS and HEDGES; or, Fifty-two Scripture Facts in 
simple language. By the Author of •* Peep of Day," '* Near 
Home," 6lc. In a packet containing Fifty-two Tracts, each 
illustrated with a Wood-cut, as. 4d. 

MOLLY GAY ; or, the Aged Christian Widow. By 

the Author of ** Charity in Religion." 18mo. sewed, 9d. 

EXTRACTS from the BIBLE, arranged as nearly 

as possible in the Words of Scripture. For the Lower Classes 
in the National Schools. Part I. The Creation and fall of Man. 
Second Edition. 18mo. sewed. Set., or 28. per dozen. Part II. From 
the Fall of Man to the Dispersion of Mankind by the Confusion of 
Tongues at the Tower of Babel. 18mo. sewed, 3d., or Ss. per dozen. 
Part III. From the Call of Abraham to the Death of Joseph. 18mo. 
sewed, 4d. 

BARHAM TRACTS. By the Rev. Ashton Oxkn- 

ORX. I. The Bible, Id., or 25 for ls.9d. 2. Prayer, Id. 3. Public 
Prayer, Id. 4. Family Prayer, id. 5. Plain Cottage Family 
Prayers, *2d. Ditto, in covers, Sd. 6. The Sinner and the Saviour, 
Id. 7. Are you Happy? Id. 8. Are you ready? id. 9. Passion 
Week, 2d. 10. Baptism; or. What is the good of being Chris- 
tened? Id. 11. The Lord's Supper; or. Who are the Welcome 
Guests? Id. 12. My duty to niy Child, id. IS. How shall I spend 
Sunday? Id. 14. The Season of Sickness, Id. 15. The Great 
Journey, Id. 16. How shall I spend Christmas? Id. 17. lam 
deaf, and thnrefore do not go to church. Id. 18. The prayer which 
many use, and but few understand. Id. 19. Old John ; or, the 
Bible with a large print, Id. 2U. Is my State a safe one? Id. 
21. Poor Sarah, Id. 22. The Holy Spirit, Id. 23. A Happy New 
Year, Id. 24. A word or two about Lent, Id. 25. How shall I 
spend Whitsuntide? Id. 26. Private Prayers for Cottagers, Id. 
27. How shall I spend To-day ? Id. 28. What shall I do this Michael- 
mas ? Id. 29. The Fatal Railway Accident, id- 30. A Word or 
Two for Servants, Id. (To be continued.; 

THE GOOD MOTHER and HER TWO SONS. 

Intended for Sailors and Emigrants. 2d., or Is. 6d. per dozen, or 
10s. per 100. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT EXPLAINED. 

By a Sunday School Teacher. 3d., or 28. 6d. a dozen. 

THE TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLE- 

WORK. 6d. each, or 58. per doaen. 

THE KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. 6d. 

or 58. per dozen. 

A MISFORTUNE CHANGED into a BLESSING. 

12mo. 6d., or Is. cloth. 

ELIEZER; or. The Faithful Servant. 12mo. 3d., or 

28. 6d. per dozen. 

PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, arranged with a view 

to promote the Religious Obsr&vanck of thc Lord's Day. By 
a Lady. 3d., or 28. 6d. perdozen. 

HOW CAN I GO TO CHURCH ? Or, A Dialogue 

between a Lady and a Poor Woman. 3d. each. 

WHY SHOULD I NOT GO TO THE MEETING- 

HOUSE? 3d. each. 

HAPPINESS AND MISERY; or. The Life of Faith 

and the Natural Life. 1 id. each. 

SELECT STORIES from MODERN HISTORY: 

ST BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY, and JOAN of ARC; or. The 

Maid of Orleans. Written for the Instruction of the Cbilt^ren of 
a Village School. With Illustrations. Fcap. sewed, la. 6d. 

'' Not ill-adapted to their end. These little stories are plainly and 
even fairly told ; no attempt being made to excite party feeling or to 
disguise the real truths of history. We can recommend the book.'* 

A LITTLE BOOK of POETRY for our Poor Little 

People : a kindly remembrance of the Children of thoae whom we 
have always with us. Second Edition, fcp. sewed, 6d. 

CONVERSATION on the ADVANCE WE HAVE 

MADE in CHRISTIAN CHARITY; or, Why is it not Enough 
for a Man to be Sincere ? 18mo. cloth, Is. 

SCRIPTURAL EXERCISES on the GEOGRAPHY 

of the GOSPELS, calculated to impress upon the Mind the situation 
of the principal places recorded in the Gospels, and the leading 
events of our Savic.ur's Ministry. By the late Right Rev. Edwabd 
Stanley, D.D., Lord Bishop of Norwich. Tenth Edition, enlarged. 
18mo. sewed, 6d. 

A FRIEND to the SICK and AFFLICTED. 3d. 

or 28. 6d. per dozen. 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH TRIAl-S AND 

AFFLICTIONS SHOULD BE BORNE. By the Rev. H. Wooo- 

WARD, A.M. S2mo. sewed, 3d. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

THOUGHTS ON THE SABBATH. 12mo. 3d. 

THE SERVANT'S POCKET COMPANION: con^ 

taining Prayers for Morning and Evening, and on Particular Oo* 
casions ; with Short AddresBes on the Duties of Servants. 18mo. 
Is- boards. 

NARRATIVE OF POLL PEG, of Leicestershire. 

3d., or 28. 6d. per dozen. 

REPAIRING THE CHURCH. 3d., or 28. 6d. per 

dozen. 

CHRISTMAS EVE, its Song; and CHRISTMAS 

DAY, its Joy ; or, how men should keep the day, seeing how 
angels began it. Id. 

NO FRIEND LIKE AN OLD FRIEND. 18mo. 6d. 
A FEW PRACTICAL REMARKS on CHRISTIAN 

ALMSGIVING. By the Rev. Albert Mangles, Incumbent of 
Horsell, Surrey. Second Edition. l2mo. sewed, 4d. 

DAILY SERVICE in the COTTAGE. By the Rev. 

J. C. Napleton, B. a.. Incumbent of Hatfield, Ilercfordshire. 3d, 

VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the LITURGY of 

the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Ri;;ht Rev. Gborob 
Davys, Bishop of Peterborough. 18mo.6d. 

By the same Author, 

VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the PRINCIPAL 

OFFICES of the CHURCH. Forming a Sequel to the above. 
18mo. (id. 

THE CURATE CATECHISING ; or, an Exposition 

of the Church Catechism. By the Rev. W. TuidTLATUWAiTS, 
A. M. Sixth Edition. 18mo. Is. 

Bp the same Author, 

THE CHURCH COMMUNICATING; or. An 

Exposition of the Communion Service of the Church of Engh&nd 
iSmo. Gd. 

CONFIRMATION; or. Are you ready to serve 

Christ? By the Rev. Ashton Oxkndkn, Rector of PlucJtley, 
Kent. 18mo. sewed, 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

THREE PLAIN, FAMILIAR LECTURES on CON- 

FIRMATION. By C. J. Spkncbr, A.M., Rector of Radwell, 
Herts. 12mo. sewed, 2s. 

A SHORT CATECHISM ; or, Plain Instruction, con- 
taining the Sum of Christian Learning, set foith bv the authority 
of his Majesty, King Edward the Si.\th, for ail Schoolmasters to 
Teach. A. D. 1553. 18mo. Cd. or 58. per dozen. 
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TRENCH, REV. F.— THE PORTRAIT OF CHARITY. By 

the Rey. Francis Trbkch, Author of " Scotland, its Faith and ita 
Featuret," &c. &c. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 0d. 

" This is a very beautiful exposition of part of the thirteenth chapter Of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. It is perfect in its views as a portrait ; 
and the attributes, graces, uses, influences, and consequences of charity, are 
treated with a masterly and loving hand."— Church and State Cfaxettem 

TUPPER, M. F.-PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. A Book 
of Thoughts and Arguments, Originally treated. By Uarttit Farquhab 
TuppER, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., of Christchurch, Oxford. Twenty.first 
Thousand. Complete in one Vol. fcap. cloth, with a Portrait, 78. 

— A MODERN PYRAMID. To commemorate a Septuagint 

of Worthies. Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

— PROBABILITIES: an AID to FAITH. Second EdiUon. 
Fcap. doth, 4s. 

" It is difficult to convey, by extracts, the charm which is diffused over 
this little book. There is, in the infinite variety of subject, a continuous 
line of thought, which fixes the attention to its progress, and leaves the 
mind amused and edified with the perusal."— Cftmfian Banembremeer, 

TYTLER, MISS A. F.- LEILA ; or, the Island. By Ann 
Fraser Tytlsr. Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

— LEILA in ENGLAND. A Continuation of '* Leila; or, tbe 

Island." Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

— MARY and FLORENCE; or. Grave and Gay. Ninth 

Edition. Fcap. cloth, 58. 

— MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. cloth, 68. 

* * These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's writings are especially Taloabls 
for their religious spirit. She has taken a just position between tlie 
rationalism of the last generation and the puritanism of the present, while 
the perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from JuviQBile life, 
show powers which might be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be 
better bestowed."— Qtiar(«rfy Beview. 
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TYTLER, MISS M. F.-THE WOODEN WALLS of OLD 
ENGLAND; or, Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By Maroabst Frasbb 
Tytlbr. Containing Biographies of Lord Rodney, Earls Howe and St. 
Vincent, Lords de Saumarez and Collingwood, Sir Sidney Smith and 
Viscount Exmoutb. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

— TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. Containing Memoirs 
of Wallace, Bruce, the Black Prince, Joan of Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, Nelson, and Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

VERSCHOYLE. A Roman Catholic Tale of the Nineteenth 
Century. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

VICTORIA, BISHOP OF -HINTS for the TIMES; or. the 

Religions of Sentiment, of Form, and of Feeling, contrasted with Vital 
Godliness. By Oeoros Smith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

" A sensible and seasonable little treatise.*' — ChrittioM Guardian, 

# ■ 

WEBB, MRS. J. B -THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. Reflec- 
tions on the History of St. John. By Mrs. J. B. Webb, Author of 
" Naomi," ** Reflections on the History of Noah," &c. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

** Very sensible and well written reflections on the History of St. John. 
We can safely recommend it." — Christian Ottardian. 

WHITE, REV. C.-THE NATURAL HISTORY and ANTI- 
QUITIES of SELBORNE. By the Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. With 
the Naturalist's Calendar; and the Miscellaneous Observations extracted 
from his papers. A New Edition, with Notes, by Edward Turner Bennett^ 
Esq., F.L.S., &c. 8vo. cloth, I8s. 

WILKINSON, REV. W. F.-CHRIST OUR GOSPEL. Four 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, in the Month of 
January, 1846. By the Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A.,of Queen's College, 
Vicar of St. Werburgh's, Derby, and late Theological Tutor of Cheltenham 
College. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

— THE PARISH RESCUED; or, Laymen's Duties, Rights 

and Dangers. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" Almost every page is suggestive of some important truth, which is espe- 
cially entitled to consideration at the present crisia,"^Sh^ld Mercury. 
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WILKINSON, REV. W.F. 

— 1 HE liECTOR in SEARCH of a CURATE. Post 8?o. 
doth, 98. 

Contents:— 1. The Parish— 2. The Curate — 3. The Temporary Curate— 4, 
6. The Evangelicist— 6 The Evangelicals— 7. The Unfortunate Man— 8. The 
Scholar— 9. The Millennarian— 10. The Anglo-Catholio^ll. The Approved 
—12. The Ordination. 

** A lively and entertaining hook.**— Christian Oburver, 
** Interesting and attractive."— iSpectotor. 

WILKS, REV. $. C.-CHRISTIAN ESSAYS. By the Key. 
Samuel Charles Wilks, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo. boardsi 12s. 

WILLYAMS, MISS J. L.'CHILLON; or, Protestants of the 
Sixteenth Century. An Historical Tale. By J a KB Loo is a Will v a MB. 
2 vols 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

'* We think highly of this pathetic story. A true spirit of cheerful piety 
pervades its pages ; the ch.aracters are nicely discriminated, and many of the 
scenes arc very vividly portrayed. All who read it may derive benefit from 
its perusal " — Britannia. 

** The book before us furnishes proof of considerable ability." — British 
Quarterly Review. 

WILSON, REV..H. B.-THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. An 

attempt to iflustrate the tfue Principles of Christian Union : in Eight Lec- 
tures, delivered before the University of Oxford, in IS5I , on the Foundatioa 
of the late Canon Bampton. By IIbsry Bristow WiLSoit, B.D., late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College; Vicar of Great Staughton. 8?o. 
cloth, 9s. 

WOODWARD, REV. H.- THOUGHTS on the CHARAC- 
TER and HISTORY of NEHEMIAH. By the Rev. He wry Wood- 
ward, A.M., formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Rector of 
Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 

"This interesting little volume is pervaded by a deep-toned piety, and a 
calm philosophy, which are truly edifying in these days of religioua tunnoil 
and excitement," &c.—Insh KcclesiasticalJournaL 

'* A valuable little work." — Oxon Herafd. 

*' All the writings of Mr. Woodward exhibit an accurate as well as picas 
mind." — Christian Remembrancer, 

— SHORT READINGS for FAMILY PRAYERS, ESSAYS, 

and SERMONS. 8vo. cloth, 128. 

** The moat striking point in Mr. Woodward's writings, the point which 
most excites our admiration, and, we trust, improves our hearts, ia the high 
and elevated standard of holiness which he ever places before us, the deeply 
practical tendency of all his thoughts," &c. — English Review, 

VVORD.S of WISDOM for MY CHILD, being a Text for 
Every Dny in the Year, for the use of very Young Children. Seoond Edi- 
tion. 32mo. cloth, 28. 
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